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Foreword 


The Harmony of the Vedic World 


The main significance of this thorough study, on a central 
theme of Vedic culture, and ultimately human wisdom, lies 
not — it seems to me — in its impeccable scholarship, sound 
ideas and wealth of information, but in the atmosphere in 
which the attentive reader is enwrapped and without which 
there is little hope of truly understanding any basic intuition 
of another culture. The context is as essential as the text. 
This is all the more important because, I submit, the Vedic 
Experience could play a vital role in alleviating the present 
day human situation. As a matter of fact western culture, 
spreading itself thin over the planet, seems to destroy itself, 
or fall prey of a death instinct. Yet, other cultures appear 
somewhat powerless to contribute to solving, or at least 
easing, the human predicament of contemporary Man. 

By atmosphere I mean that imponderable context formed 
by the words used, the perspectives offered, the texts chosen 
and the entire dhvani, as the later indic culture would say, 
which puts the reader in the proper mood to reflect existen- 
tially on, and eventually incorporate into one’s sense of reality, 
some of the insights expressed in this book. Let me explain. 

This is not a book of hindu apologetics, nor one of those 
uncritical though well-intentioned writings proposing solu- 
tions to the world or indulging in a neo-hindu messianism 
of western flavour. It simply belongs to what I have called 
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elsewhere the third stage of indological studies. In the first 
silage the main task was to collect, decipher, and interpret 
manuscripts in order to let the west know what India is all 
about, The main function of the second stage was to under- 
stand indic culture in its different aspects or as a whole. Indic 
culture ceases then to be a curiosity and slowly becomes a 
partner. The third stage, building on the previous ones, is 
formed by an attitude ready to learn and to be crossfertilized. 
This third stage is, among other things, critically conscious 
of two facts. First, each understanding of the other is done 
in parameters of our own self-understanding. We cannot do 
otherwise: we are conscious that we translate, interpret and, 
in a sense, transform (and even deforrn) the indic sense of 
reality when expressing it in a foreign language. Second, the 
very effort of understanding the other changes our own self- 
understanding so that spontaneously a sort of mutual 
fecundation takes place. Trying to understand the other we 
better understand ourselves. We discover, for instance, some 
of our own presuppositions, which we took uncritically for 
granted, and change them according to the new insights. In 
the first stage the standards and methods of western scholar- 
ship are considered as sort of absolutes. The indic pantheon, 
for instance, is seen over and against the background of abra- 
hamic monotheism or post-enlightenment rationalism. God 
means the abrahamic God, creation just production ex nihilo 
and once and for all, reason just ratio and its variances. The 
flaw of such a procedure appears immediately the moment 
we think of the sanskrit words we use for God, creation and 
reason — in these cases. In the second stage one tries to use 
and assimilate the indic categories. The indic pramanas, for 
instance are given their own due and a certain autonomy: 
buddi, cit, manas, prajna, etc., are differentiated and tried to 
be understood on their own terms and not just univocally 
related to corresponding greek, latin or more modern words. 
In the third stage one realizes that the indic ways of life and 
thinking interpellate or even challenge the western para- 
digms, and that these latter may need to be changed in 
order to encompass without undue violence another different 
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vision of reality. A certain transformation (parinama) and even 
conversion (metdnoia) seems to be required. 

Jeanine Miller is one of the contemporary scholars today 
who applies more than just a methodological empathy in 
order to study the Vedas. A certain type of modern exegetes, 
east and west, believe that only a so-called impartial, unbiased 
and detached analysis will yield ‘scientific’ results. One can 
understand this attitude as a reaction against the uncritical 
claims of many ‘believers’ and as a result of the belief in a 
purely objective and universal reason untouched by space, 
time and culture. The most you can offer in that case is a 
condescending empathy in order to make some sense of the 
‘primitive’, ‘pagan’, pre- or alogical ways of thinking of other 
people. Even if confused, ‘galimatias’, ‘hocus-pocus’, or 
exotic, other people’s views are always ‘interesting’. 

This is not the place to discuss these momentous problems. 
It is only an occasion to show how a believing and yet not 
dogmatic approach can open us up to an understanding from 
within and yet not preventing a critical look from without. 
This is what Jeanine Miller tries to do. She thus explodes old 
views, like that of the naturalism of the Vedas, and leads us 
to understand the sense of reality of Vedic Man on a deeper 
level than that of the first two stages of indological studies. 
J use this phrase, ‘sense of reality’ and not worldview, philos- 
ophy, religion or the like in order not to unnecessarily super- 
impose overloaded concepts. It is not easy for contemporary 
Man to experience an undivided universe in which the triloka 
of the cosmic, the human and the divine or in other words 
the adhibhautika, the adhyatmika, and the adhidaivika have 
either not been set apart or not substantialized as indepen- 
dent entities. What if these three dimensions of reality, were 
three adjectives precisely of what the Vedas called ria, the 
greeks einai, the buddhist st#myata and some moderns reality? 
But I should limit myself to present Jeanine Miller’s detailed 
study. 

Yet, the best way, it seems to me, is not just to praise what 
she has done or merely to repeat it on another register, but 
to reflect on the data she has gathered and the interpretation 
she has suggested inviting the reader to go a step farther in 
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the same direction. In order to be brief I shall not quote a 
single text. The reader will find them in the book and I am 
leaning on them as well as on my own studies on the subject. 
One could equally call a postface what now follows. But the 
roots of the cosmic tree are in the air above and the branches 
below in our indic tradition. So a postface can equally be 
placed as preface. 


First of all we may like to note three major topical absences 
in the exposition of the author. I would have preferred at 
least some mention of them. But living as she lives in the 
contemporary west and in contact with the French literature 
in the British Museum where she works, I can understand 
why consciously or unconsciously she may have had enough 
of them and has preferred to pass under silence those three 
great topics of contemporary western civilization: sex, 
psychology and politics, which obviously also have their role 
in vedic culture. I elaborate. 

Any visitor to India, any expert in puranic lore, or any 
knower of the Vedas will certainly notice that sexual themes 
are not absent in indic culture. We have even specialized 
literature on the subject, not excluding the Vedas. In point 
of fact sex is not a vedic taboo. References are implicit and 
explicit. Jeanine Miller prefers to practically overlook all those 
motives. I surmise the reason why. Not only does she want 
to avoid sensationalism; she wants to obviate false interpret- 
ations. After all sex is only the last manifestation of a human, 
cosmic, and divine polarity and we cannot mention those 
creative tensions without entering into an anthropological 
field, which unless duly explicitated, would not help the 
understanding. The Cosmic Order shows a polar dynamism. 
To go all the way from there until human sexuality would 
require such an amount of provisos and distingos that the 
author has preferred to avoid them. I imagine another peda- 
gogical reason also. The moment that we introduce sexual 
imagery and language, the atmosphere I spoke about in the 
beginning fades away for a good number of readers. It 
becomes too spicy and counter-effective to the idea of 
harmony she intends to convey. Patriarchy and matriarchy 
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are important*topics; the concept of rta may be precisely a 
hint of how to overcome or avoid such splits. But silence 
may be equally eloquent. 

Another absentee in the book and related to the previous 
one is the psychological interpretation so common nowa- 
days. I understand this relative absence on more positive 
grounds than the previous one. The reason is indological 
and cross-cultural. I am not personally against psychological 
interpretation, nor is the author as far as I know. I consider 
Jung, for instance, extremely useful for understanding many 
phenomena and no contemporary writer can today with 
impunity ignore Freud, just to quote two major, but not 
exclusive names. Yet, the danger of superimposing foreign 
categories in order to understand a fundamental intuition 
like that of rta is so great that Miss Miller’s silence is a positive 
asset. All too often we claim to understand something better 
than the authors themselves or to interpret a culture in a 
deeper way than the ‘natives’ themselves. It is not imposs- 
ible; but before this second step is undertaken we should 
first learn and try to experience the basic insights of an author 
or a culture in their own terms. I hinted in the beginning at 
the dangers of intellectual colonialism when mentioning the 
three stages of indological studies. The fact that psychological 
explanations are convincing ‘for us’ does not mean that they 
are valuable to explain a foreign culture. 

This belongs already to the cross-cultural reason hinted at 
a moment ago. Whatever the merits and/or demerits of the 
psychological approach it is not an autochthonous expla- 
nation. Thus, lest we commit a sin of cultural reductionism 
we should apply modern western psychological categories 
only with great care and subsidiarily to the vedic sense of 
reality. Modern psychology, for instance, presupposes an 
individualistic consciousness hardly understandable in the 
vedic world. I am not saying that strong personalities, indi- 
vidual heros or indiosyncratic types are lacking in classical 
India. I am only affirming that the modern western individu- 
alistic perspective is foreign to vedic culture in which all is 
interconnected and the function of a bigger complex, as the 
famous upanishadic correlations, for instance, show. 
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The third silence is more delicate. My task is neither to 
defend nor to criticize but to introduce this book. No need 
to have a marxist reading of history and interpret the vedic 
phenomenon as the result of the political victory of the aryans 
over the dravidians, the protoindians or whoever the first 
inhabitants of the indic subcontinent were. No need either 
to interpret the caste system as sheer exploitation of the 
upper classes. Yet, the Sitz im Leben of the vedic civilization 
is precisely the fecund syncretic amalgam of two peoples 
and conceptions of reality. The Vedas are the result of an 
encounter, social, political, religious. The end product is a 
stupendous, probably new, sense of reality, a new culture, 
but the ingredients show the scars of a heavy struggle. 
Jeanine Miller does not tell us the gestation of the concept of 
rta, how this power intuition came into being, how power, 
prestige and domination may have played an important task 
in justifying a certain conception of cosmic order. But here 
again, I refer to the atmosphere she creates in her book by 
not entering into historical considerations. Important as they 
are they might distract us from the spiritual insight. She 
follows in this the most genuine indic tradition of ignoring 
historical gestation — even if it is retorted that this is to play 
the game of pandits and brahmins. 

I have been mentioning all this not to correct the author 
indeed, but to situate this book in its most general framework 
without entering into minor details of underscoring so many 
happy findings. 


I may try now to re-enact the fundamental experience of rta 
and to explain in plain words the sense of reality revealed in 
that word. 

I may mention here the joy of finding a person with whom 
I can agree so much. We have struck such similar ideas 
thanks to an immediate contact with the texts and with the 
living tradition of India. It is similar to the joy of two scientists 
realizing that they have made the same discovery indepen- 
dently of each other. 

I have mentioned the atmosphere of this book and three 
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absent major topics. Let me put an example to introduce the 
experience of rta and to link it with what I have been saying. 

The author, of course, speaks of soma, the powerful vedic 
drink, and yet she omits the topic — so hotly debated in other 
circles — as to whether it is an intoxicating drug and whether 
we can identify it chemically. Here we have a clear case 
of the insidious biases of questions. Under the pretext that 
questions let us free to give any answer, they condition 
already our ways of thinking and impose on us a particular 
perspective, namely that for which the question is relevant. 
There is no doubt that there is a powerful drink called soma, 
as there is no dispute regarding the christian fact that the 
eucharist has something to do with real bread. But the 
important eucharistic problems lie elsewhere and do not 
include that of the transsubstantiation which is already a 
distraction of the real question. The real questions concern 
the presence of Christ among us, the divinization of the 
Christian, the heart of the Christian community and the like. 
Similarly, whether soma is a drug or not and what kind of 
effects it has distracts us from the real question of a soma- 
spirituality and the sense of reality connected with it and 
with our rfa. There may be — there are — psychological experi- 
ences at the bottom, but the vedic question is not about that. 
It is about an integral experience which mirrors reality and 
which even makes it. 

The experience of ria is not primarily a psychological 
experience. It is one of the most powerful symbols of the 
vedic tradition and probably ultimately discloses to us the 
vedic myth, what some today would call the cosmological 
myth. 

Let me put a parallelism of what I have called elsewhere an 
homeomorphic equivalent, i.e. that concept or set of concepts 
which play the corresponding equivalent role in another 
cultural system. The homeomorphic equivalent in this case is 
evolutionary history. This plays a partially equivalent function 
to the symbol of rta for vedic Man. For the average modern 
western Man evolutionary history is the womb (yoni) where 
reality unfolds; it is what holds all things together (dharma) 
and what makes us understand and see (dhih). Within the 
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western myth of history something is real when it is an 
historical fact, something is intelligible when we can discover 
its historical genesis, how it has evolved until the present 
situation. Evolutionary history, in this sense, is both the 
manifestation of reality and that out of which the manifes- 
tation comes. The modern world is an historical world and 
evolution is the key to intelligibility. Reality is history and 
history the criterion for reality. They are not identical: there 
can be dreams and projections, thoughts and impulses; but 
as long as they are not historical crystallizations or historically 
detectable, they are not considered truly real. History is the 
background over and against which modern Man experi- 
ences reality. Yet history is not primarily a psychological 
experience, induced by the modern ‘drug’ of ‘education’. 

Something equivalent could be said about rta. It is the 
warp and woof of reality which is being woven in the spin- 
ning loom of the sacrifice. Rta manifests the cosmotheandric 
activity of reality itself, i.e. the dynamic interaction between 
the cosmic, the human and the divine factors of the real. It 
is the very expression of the harmony of the All (sarvam), of 
all that is. 

Ria is translated by our author as harmony and quite 
rightly so. It is what links all together, the link itself and the 
ultimate dynamism of the real. There is but one word which 
has slipped the pen of Jeanine Miller which I would like to 
qualify. In order to make the western and westernized 
(english speaking) reader understand she adds that rta 
represents the Law of harmony. And rightly so in as far as 
rta is not chaos. It is order, in a way similar to the ordo of 
the christian scholastics which combines the greek taxis and 
the intelligent, creative, and provident power of the patristic- 
medieval God. Whatever this may be, perhaps the word ‘law’ 
conveys too much. Science can be elaborated from observing 
the laws of nature. Rta does not allow any such scrutiny. It 
is sovereignly free. It is not constricted by any law. Here we 
touch a topic dear to me. The western polarity, which since 
Parmenides reigns in the western world, does not rule in the 
indic culture. The ultimate pair in the west since Greece is 


that between Thinking and Being. The former can theoreti- 
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cally discover the laws of Being. Thinking is paramount. 
Being is tamed, subservient. Therefore, contradiction is also 
not valid for Being and not only for Thinking. Rta has none 
of these strictures. There is no law of rta. There is rta and rta 
is harmony; but this harmony is not subjected to any ulterior 
law. There is no mind behind. 

To live in a rtic universe represents a fundamental human 
experience different from that of believing to live in a logical 
world or in a universe, governed by a law. No need of a 
supreme God to warrant the order, no need of strict 
‘scientific’ thinking in order to survive. Thinking, Science, 
Knowledge, all are important but they do not have an 
absolute status. This is what the Upanisads will try to qualify 
later. Being is free, ultimately even from thinking. No need 
of absolute ethical norms at the ultimate level. No need of 
fear, ‘Angst’, anxiety, regarding ultimate questions. Rta is 
there, but not as a refuge. No need to control everything, to 
be certain of all things, to know everything. No need to live 
facing the future or scrutinize frantically the past. We may 
trust in ria. It is not for me — and much less in a preface — 
to spell out how contemporary Man can learn from this basic 
sense of reality. An attentive reading of this book may help. 


I have been just saying that this book demands to be read 
as we enjoy poetry. Poetry is truly such when it is apauruseya, 
i.e. without a human author, because once we are led to 
utter in truth the words we read we discover ourselves being 
the author. We are ourselves the artificers (poiétai) of what is 
said in the poem. Or, in the beautiful intuition of the author 
~ did she need to be a woman? - when she describes to us 
that the crux of the matter is the heart. 


R. Pantkkar 


Tavertet — 


Autumn 1984 
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INTRODUCTION 


The hymns of the Vedas, the four collections of which the 
Regveda is the oldest and the basis of the three others, which 
western scholarship dates back to about 1500 to 1200 B.C., 
form the original source book of Indian religion. Revered till 
today, the Rgveda is at present little known in India. Western 
scholars, headed by Max Miiller, could find in it not much 
more than the expression of primitive man’s wonder at 
nature. But far more than this, the Vedas are the legacy of a 
whole civilization, a mirror into man’s psyche and its vision 
of life in all its intricacies. Undeniably, the Vedic hymns are 
deeply imbued with the poetry of and feeling for nature, and 
this constitutes part of their charm. But behind the mytho- 
logical vision of the cosmos emerges a remarkable insight 
into the workings of the universe, the underlying oneness of 
all life behind the multiplicity of forms and forces that hide 

f growth and decay, of 
evolution and involution, of order and adjustment whereby 
all things are kept more or less in equilibrium, all disorders 
being restored back to order, this causing friction, conflict, 
and in-man’s case, suffering. 

The great archetypal symbols of Heaven and Earth as 
parents, of sun and moon as fosterers, of bull and cow as 
impregnators, of water and fire as cleansing and creative 
agents, of tree and bird or swan as image of the cosmos or 
the human psyche, the great archetypal ideas such as ‘cosmic 
order’ (ria), or ‘sacrifice’, or ‘truth’ or ‘duty’, are all not only 
outlined, but elaborated, and form the basis of that remark- 
able development of philosophy which took place on Indian 
soil ever since the composition of the Vedas. 

The present book, based upon the author's thesis for the 
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degree of M, Litt, taken in 1979, investigates the Vedic sages’ 
vision of the Cosmic Order as one can reconstruct it from the 
scattered hints and references. Three fundamental aspects of 
the Law of Cosmic Order are studied: 1) the law as it mani- 
fests in the universe and therefore nature, the cosmic aspect; 
2) the socio-ethical aspect which, in the human context, can 
be translated as integrity-integration, truth at the human level 
being equivalent to harmony at the universal level; 3) the 
teligio-sacrificial level which investigates the little understood 
meaning of the one sacrifice with which the cosmic order is 
identified — not only in the Vedic conception but in many of 
the religious traditions of past ages. This vision of cosmic 
wholeness was never surpassed by any subsequent religious 
philosophy, and has not been investigated as a whole. 

The Sanskrit word rta, which we have rendered as Cosmic 
Order, admits of a wide range of meanings, according to 
contexts: the cosmic harmony, the truth, the right, or 
righteousness, the ritual or rite that expresses the Order. 
The Vedic conception of the cosmic order, the dynamics of 
manifestation, rita, was developed from a vision reaching out 
to vast dimensions and arrived at by generations of seers. 
The vision itself embraces a wide domain of activities, cosmic, 
natural and human, showing insights into the laws 


governing the universe, the gods’ and men’s role therein. 


These insights range from the rsis’ speculation as to the 
origin of creation, the orderly unfoldment of the universe 
and its various kingdoms in accordance with strict laws, the 
function of the gods, with particular stress upon the mutual 
interaction of the godly and human realms - the socio-ethical 
order worked out for humanity being a direct reflection of 
the universal law governing and governed by the gods — to 
the sacrificial ritual as man’s microscopic re-enactment of the 
cosmic order envisaged as a stupendous rite. The whole 
process of cosmic unfoldment that emerges from this Vedic 
vision appears as a universal offering of all the myriad lives 
3 the One Life, the Purusa, that underlies and sustains them 
all. 

The hymns of the Vedas, the songs which the rsis 
composed as expressions of their vision, were subsequently 
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called sruti, that which has been heard: revelation — the revel- 
ation granted to the sages and handed down from gener- 
ations to generations by word of mouth. 

The Vedas, in their essence, have been claimed to be a 
timeless revelation, the transcendent made manifest at the 
empirical level by means of visions couched into words 
through the poetic inspiration of illumined sages. Vedic 
tradition refers to the origin of the Vedas as apauruseva, non- 
human, i.e. its inspiration belongs to the eternal, it is a mani- 
festation of the word, vac, the primeval vibration at the basis 
of all things and dwelling in the heart of the rsis. 

This implies certain issues, of which one — the fact of 
‘vision’ — has been investigated by J. Gonda,! but of which 


the most important one, what_exactly is that vision, that 


revelation, has been mostly ignored by Western exegesis. 
A. C. Bouquet, in his study, Hinduism, voices a doubt, as 
scholars and students of the Vedas have all entertained, as 


to what exactly those Vedic hymns reveal: ‘Since, however, 


}( most of them consist of lyrical addresses to the greater deities 


of the people concerned, it is difficult to see what, in a literal 
sense, they reveal.’? 

This is the problem and one that has militated against 
the understanding of the Vedas as revealed scriptures. The 
revelation is certainly there, but couched in such a way that 
it is not quite apparent, at least to the Western mind. As the 
hymns were songs of praise or invocations to the many gods, 
they were not intended to give any explanation; whatever 
we can glean from them is by the way, the whole vision of 
the sages is, so to speak, hidden behind praises; it is the 
foundation structure which is taken for granted and only 
occasionally alluded to here without any attempt at system- 
atising the basic knowledge derived from the vision or 
revelation. 

Confronted with a multiplicity of gods, of praises and invo- 
cations and sacrifices, of obscure allusions, riddles and 
myths, Western exegesis completely failed to perceive the 
vision of Oneness, of godly and human interlinkedness, of 
divine solidarity, of cosmic harmony which underlies this 
bewildering array of activities, images and names, the vision 
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of cosmic integrity which is the Rgveda’s peculiar contri- 
bution to religious speculation and which it is the purpose 
of this book to unravel. Indeed, scholars followed the trends 
of the various schools of thought prevalent in their day, all 
based upon the evolutionary theory whereby prehistoric man 
could only express primitive, i.e. simplistic thought; and the 
many gods could never be admitted to be the many mani- 
fested expressions of an underlying unmanifest yet ever 
present Oneness, in spite of remarks scattered here and there 
in the Reveda: 


One whole governs the moving and the stable, that which 
walks and flies, this variegated creation (III.54.8). 


| That which is one has developed into the all (VIII.58.2d). 


The Vedas were judged at their face value, enquiries never 
went much beyond the surface meaning. In this respect, it 
is interesting to note the completely different assessment 
of the Vedas given by the nineteenth century Indian sage, 
Ramakrisna: for him, the last attempt at expressing man’s 
inkling of the Absolute is found in the Vedas, a conclusion 
to which no Western scholar would subscribe. 

But let us consider what is the foundation of Ramakrisna’s 
statement. The conception of the Absolute (that One, tad 
ekam) cannot really be defined in words, for any word or 
thought by definition limits the very absoluteness of the idea 
that is attempted to be expressed. The rsis of Revedic times 
nevertheless tried to express their vision, revelation, illumi- 
nation, in three ways: 


First, negatively, by eliminating everything that can be 
known to the mind of man and posited concerning Deity. 
Such a way may be considered a reduction to nothingness 
of that which is supremely all-inclusive and yet beyond all 
inclusiveness; but the result, as voiced by inspired poets, 
gives rather an impression of sublime simplicity and extra- 
ordinary heights scaled by the human mind, those heights 
themselves being but a poor approximation, a completely 
distorted mirror, of what indeed is reality. All mystics of 
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subsequent ages’in their attempts at expressing Deity have 
followed more or less this approach. 


Second, by showing the Absolute as that which is beyond 
the swat sway of the opposites which rule this world of manifes- 
tation, beyond night and day, i.e. darkness and light and all 
that this implies, hence ‘good’ and ‘evil’, as that 


whose shadow is death, whose shadow is immortality 
(X.121.2) 


and yet that whose essence inheres to the whole of cosmos 
through the latter’s manifold agents, the devas or shining 
ones, usually translated as ‘gods’, and whose very breath is 
the eternal movement or rhythm that animates the whole. 


Third, through the panorama of cosmic harmony, the inter- 
play of of the many, their interlinkedness, the manifold variety 


of the cosmos being as it were the mirror of the manifold 

possibilities inherent in the One out of which proceeds ‘this 

all’. This panorama forms the woof of the Vedas. 
Furthermore, in the words of R. Panikkar: ‘The Vedic 


Revelation . . . conveys a transtemporal message, if we are 





permitted to use this word with reference to the present, in 


order to make us more aware of the mystery of existence and 
of life.’> 


To this vision may be traced the great themes of the later 
speculations of Indian philosophy. The Upanisads’ negative 
Revedic poem em of creation. This Vedic vision is also the root 


of the Indian conviction that any philosophical doctrine, to. 
stand the test of truth, must be based upon experience. The 
transcendent must be brought into the field of the existent 
by direct intuition or visioning, in order to be established as 
truth and communicated to others, however inadequately. 
To express such supra-sensuous knowledge, such revel- 
ation, is a task that only a body of inspired seers can under- 
take, and this only in moments of high tension, of lofty 
inspiration, of illumination. The resulting religious philos- 


ophy is thus rooted in the personal experience of not just 
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one seer but generations of seers through the discipline of 
contemplative meditation. 

The vision, such as it has come down to us, is scattered 
through the Keveda samhita, the oldest of the four collections 
called the Vedas, and has to be reconstructed piece by piece 
from the various hints, obscure allusions and myths. Many 
a conclusion one is led to draw is derived more from implied 
than explicit statements. The reconstruction of this vision, 
the examination of its insights, the conclusions that can be 
drawn in the field of philosophical thought and of socio- 
ethical and ritualistic practices, falls within the scope of the 
present study. We have concentrated mainly upon the text 
of the Rgveda, being the oldest and the basis of the Vedas.° 
Quotations from the Atharvaveda and the Yajurveda have 
occasionally been used to substantiate any particular point; 
quotations from the Brahmanas and Upanisads have also 
been cited to show the similarity in or development of 
thought. As to the question of interpretation, the traditional 
idea that the Veda® bears a threefold interpretation adhyatmika 
(spiritual), ddhidaivika (relating to the gods) and adhiyajnika 
(ritual) has been favoured, the underlying aim being to 
examine the rsis’ claim to divine revelation and their hymns 
the expression of their inspiration. As the question of 
seership underlies the ‘vision’ as such, it will be examined 
in the first chapter. 
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The means of knowledge 


The means of valid knowledge 


The ways of apprehending truth have always been 
considered of fundamental importance as a guideline to the 
evaluation of that very truth, for that truth can be blurred or 
distorted in accordance with the greater or lesser validity of 
the means. What is accepted as a valid mean? 

Indian philosophical schools recognise at least three means 
(pramanas) to valid knowledge (prama): 


perception (pratyaksa) 
inference (anuméana) 
verbal testimony (Sabda) or revelation (éruti). 


The testimony of the Vedas is concerned with the last 
of these, namely sruti. Some Indian logicians reject verbal 
testimony (sabda) as a means of knowledge. According to 
them verbal testimony can only be accepted if based upon 
the first two methods of apprehension — namely perception 
and inference which form the basis of daily experience. But 
knowledge, it was found, cannot be restricted merely to the 
senses, or direct perception and reason, as the only source 
we have at our disposal. For these do not exhaust the whole 
content of human experience. Therefore some schools of 
Indian philosophy recognised intuition or spiritual insight as 
a means of knowledge, a unique praména, differing from the 
others, yet valid in itself. The Veda, based upon extraordi- 
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nary means of knowledge, in fact, upon the intuitive vision 
of seers, was put forward as such an acceptable source of 
knowledge. In due course of time its systematic interpretation 
became the aim of the Mimamsa system of philosophy. 

The rsis’ means of apprehension are twofold: visioning and 
contemplating. Visioning may mean receiving knowledge as 
in a flash and thereby intuitively knowing, or it may mean 
‘seeing’ certain realities beyond the world of the senses, both 
means implying direct apprehension of certain truths that 
do not fall within the field of ordinary human sensuous 
experience. Contemplating implies meditation, the steady 
focusing of the inner insight upon a particular object, or idea 
or vision. Intellectual inferences and logical deductions do 
play their parts, but they are secondary and only means 
of explaining and expanding upon what has been seen or 
discovered in a supramental state of consciousness. 

The acceptance of revelation, Sruti, as an authority was 
considered to have its dangers: anything could be believed 
as revelation. To obviate this danger, conditions were laid 
down: thus, revealed truth that refers to the extra-empirical 
must do so in terms of what is known, otherwise it would 
be unintelligible; nor should it contradict the known; it must 
be coherent, it cannot be against reason, though it may stand 
above it. The danger of complete dependence upon the auth- 
ority of individual insight which, however superficially inter- 
esting, is liable to illusion or may be defective either through 
an unbalanced assessment of reality or in point of depth of 
insight, may be offset by the fact of plurality. The Veda’s 
authority stems not just from the testimony of one rsi, but 
of generations of seers. The testimony can be traced to a long 
line of sages. 

On the other hand, the end-product may not be fully 
coherent, or may vary in the quality and depth of insight 
evidenced. Scholars usually bring forward the incompatibility 
of the cosmogonic theories of creation described in the 
Reveda. There is indeed no attempt at systematising the 
insights received by means of inspiration, but the diversity of 
answers given, e.g. to the riddle of the origin of the universe, 


which for Western exegesis is a sign of conflicting or contra- 
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dictory ideas, does not detract from the coherence of the 
whole; for it becomes obvious that the rsis considered there 
could be no one definite, specific answer at our level of 
cerebral understanding to the great question of ‘how’ and 
‘why’ the universe came about, but various answers had 
equal value in their eyes in as much as they showed the 
various facets of the problem, and that some of the answers 
given apply to different levels of manifestation, levels which 
Western exegesis completely failed to note. 

To conceive of the beginning as a ‘sacrifice’ or sacrificial 
offering of some Supreme Being may seem poles apart from 
the idea of ‘contemplation’ as the supreme act of creation,! 
or from the idea of ‘projection’ from within without. It may 
seem poles apart from the idea of the eternal, all-powerful 
word or sound_as the original creative agency and moulder of 
all;? or from the idea of the fashioning of all things out of 
primeval substance, whether called the ‘waters’ of space as 
is generally the case, or simply ‘wood’,3 words which should 





| not be taken literally. Lastly, it may seem poles apart from the 
idea of the rending ast 


asunder of a primeval monster typifying 
chaos. But this is exactly where one has first to take into 
account — not in a superficial way but in a profound analysis 
— the meaning of certain keywords and key-thoughts of the 


rsis such as 





tapas — the creative flame of contemplative exertion, the 
contracting to an innermost point of dissolution and the 
subsequent expansion to an infinitude of creative possibilities 


yajna_— the sacrifice, the worship, the setting up of a 
communication between the within and the without and 
thereby the making ‘holy’, so that the expanding without 
may be worthy of the within, may become a perfect mirror; 
hence the sacrifice in establishing a circuit of give and take, 
a balance, is the harmony 


visrsti — the projection of the inner into the outer, the 
ultimaté rational way of expressing the former steps 


before one realises that none of these is mutually exclusive 
of the other; and secondly to appreciate that all of these 
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expressions represent the one and same overall idea of 
creation in its many faceted aspects as it is worked out in 
different stages or levels of manifestation in a distinctively 
conceived unfoldment of the universe. 


The contemplative exertion whereby the divine creative 
flame is released (tapas) — this i in itself being the sacrificial 


te so that a world of - heterogeneity may be — is itself the 
primordial step, the origin of all. The One thereby becomes 
two: the Absolute beyond conception shrouded in darkness 
and remaining in darkness even in the period of manifes- 
tation, and the Creative Deity (the demiurge) born of the 
fire of divine contemplation (tapas), personified in Agni, in 


| Varuna, in Visvakarman and in Prajapati. Here may be 
glimpsed the original idea of the unfoldment from within 
| without, the first step, hence the ‘projection’. The darkness 


that veils the ultimate secret is that primordial substance or 
‘waters’ of space, that at a more differentiated level, yet still 


transcendental to our earthly realm, becomes the original 


basis of matter out of which the demiurge fashions the 
universe. 
The colourful language of myth expressed all this as the 


_ dragon of chaos (more and more anthropomorphised as time 
| went on) being rent asunder, dismembered, by the demiurge 


— in this case personified as Indra — asa a result of which the 
waters of life are let loose, the sun is set on high, the darkness 
of chaos is changed into a world with divisions, spheres, 
realms, numbers, a world of light, symbol of consciousness 
emerging from the unconscious. At the terrestrial level, 
creation is repeated in a similar way, but expressed differ- 
ently; here the great personification of nature’s creativity, the 
god Tvastr, is depicted as presiding over all births and 
shaping all forms. 

Each step in the manifestation of the world does not 
exclude or contradict the previous one, but all steps are 
expressive of the manifold ways of creation as perceived by 
the vision of the rsis. Viewed in this way, the various 
attempts at defining the successive acts of creation dovetail 
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each other and ferm a whole that constitutes the substratum 
of the Vedic vision of creation. 


The validity of the Rgveda’s claim to revelation 


The rsis are inspired men; they are called ‘poets’, kavi, in the 
ancient sense of the word. A kavi is not a juggler with words 
as our modern poets have all too often become, but a man 
inflamed, a man kindled with divine inspiration, ‘flame- 
tongued’, ‘sun-eyed’ like the gods; a seer with golden 
tongue. He gives voice to divine utterances whose truth lies 
in the illumination of which he is the recipient and the 
revealer. 

Hints scattered throughout the Reveda enable us to build 
up a substantial picture as to the seers’ visionary ability and 
the conclusions they reached, though neither the one nor the 
others are fully described. Here again a deeper under- 
standing of keywords is necessary. One of these, of funda- 
mental importance to our present study, is dhih. In the light 
of Professor Jan Gonda’s examination of the Vedic word dhih 
and its derivative dhitih in The Vision of the Vedic Poets, it has 
become evident that dhih is not just ‘thought’ as it is usually 
translated, or ‘hymn’ or ‘devotion’, but ‘visionary insight’, 
‘thought-provoking vision’, a spiritual power which enabled 
the poets to see in depth and which they duly expressed as 
songs, hymns, or prayers, so that the word has often the 
meaning of insight-leading-to-song, hymn, or prayer. It 
could be likened to inspiration bursting forth into song. 

J. Gonda’s explanation of the meaning of dhih and his 
reason for choosing the word ‘vision’ to translate it in most 
cases, is thus set forth: 


The Skt. noun dhih is like vision closely associated with 
a verb expressing the idea of ‘seeing’. By ‘vision’ is . 

to be understood the exceptional and supranormal 
faculty, proper to ’ ‘seers’, of ‘seeing’, in the mind, things, 
causes, connections as they really are, the faculty of 
acquiring a sudden knowledge of the truth of the 
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functions and influence of the divine powers, of man’s 
relation to them, etc. It is this vision which they attempt 
to give shape, to put into words. 


Dhih_allies both seeing and intuiting; it is both a flashing 
forth of some truth and the expressing thereof in poetic 
utterance. ; 

Thought, on the other hand, is generally based on data 
furnished by the senses and is an instrument of ordering 
what becomes accessible to the mind via the senses. It is used 
to put together a rational picture of that reality presented to 
the mind by sensory perception. But it may also be used 
to order that which has been received through intuition or 
spiritual insight, that which has been visioned at a level of 
experience quite divorced from the physical senses. In that 
case, the process of thought is first by-passed whilst a 
channel of vision is opened up and used to reach out beyond 
the senses and the mind, to those realms described in the 
Reveda as ‘beyond’ (para). Once the vision has been experi- 
enced the thought process takes up its task of expressing it 
in terms which are understandable and acceptable to the 
mind, in other words, to make some sense out of what has 
been received. 

The vision reveals. It may be that in Vedic times the word 
dhih  did__also__include the meaning of ‘revelation’, 
subsequently to be forgotten or dropped and kept only in 
the word Ssruti; insight and vision into the beyond are 
‘revealing’ of certain factors beyond the sensory world. The 


through their illumined vision. It may be of interest to 
compare the bards of Vedic India with the prophets of Israel, 
a comparison which has not been made (to the writer's 
knowledge). The word ‘prophet’ (pro forth, phetes speaker) 
refers to ‘one who speaks for God or for any deity, as the 
inspired revealer or interpreter of his will’ (Oxford English 
Dictionary). This definition fits the Vedic bards perfectly. 
They were the divine spokesmen and what we get in the 
Vedas are their songs, the by-products of their seership. 
The word ‘prophet’ has come to have the connotation of 
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predicting the future which originally was secondary to 
‘inspired’ utterer and interpreter. A good instance of its 
fundamental meaning is found in the Gospels in the episode 
of the woman of Samaria whom Christ asks for a drink by a 
well, When she realises that he reads through her, has ‘seen’ 
that she had five husbands in the past and is now living with 
a man who is not her husband, she exclaims: ‘Sir, I perceive 
(hat thou art a prophet’ (John 4:19). Christ has not yet made 
any prediction to her, he has only read her background. In 
Deuteronomy 13:1 the prophet is described as a ‘dreamer of 
dreams’. Dreams and visions are the ways in which revel- 
ation came to the prophets. Through these the ‘Lord’, 
speaking in the first person, multiplies his communications: 


| have multiplied visions and have used similitudes by 
the ministry of the prophets (Hosea 12:10). 


MH, L. Ellison in Men Spake from God claims that ‘the popular 
conception of the prophet as primarily a foreteller is alien to 
the thought of the Bible... . Ultimately it is the spiritual 
quality of his message which shows whether a man is a 
prophet or not.’> In Samuel we have the following 
explanation: 


Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he spake, Come and let us go to the seer; for he 
that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a seer 
(1 Sam. 9:9). 3 


The prophet is thus primarily a ‘seer’. Isaiah refers to ‘the; 
vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which he saw’ (Isa. 1:1); and. 
in Daniel: ‘I Daniel, had seen the vision and sought for the 
meaning’ (Dan. 8:15). Moses is considered the prophet par 
excellence: he communed with Deity, he knew the Lord ‘face 
to face’ (Deut. 18:15; 34:10), he received the Lord’s messages. 
Enoch (Jude 14), Abraham (Gen. 20:7, 17), and the Patriarchs 
(Ps, 105:15) are referred to as prophets in the Bible. They are 
spokesmen of God. According to H. L. Ellison, ‘the source 
of the. message is supernatural, not natural. It is derived 
neither from observation nor intellectual thought, but from) 
admission to the Council Chamber of God.’¢ He cites Amos: 
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Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but He revealeth 
his secret unto his servants the prophets (3:7). 


A similar claim is made by the Vedic bards whose insight 
takes them ‘consciously’ (manasa) to the gods’ ‘Council’ where 
they perceived (apasyam I ‘saw’) ‘celestial entities’ (III.38.6), 
and through ‘setting their mind to contemplation’ they 
‘discover the primeval sacrificial formula’ that can be used as 


a pathway to the gods (X.183). With ‘mental eye’ they ‘see _ 


those who originally performed the sacrificial rite’ 
(X.130.6cd). By insights gained in secret within their heart 
they approach the ‘thousand-branched’ — tree of life? — and 
enter the kingdom of Yama (VII.33.9), Yama presiding over 
those who have passed beyond the gates of our space-time 
world. Plunged in their soul-searching meditation, delving 
into their ‘heart’s wisdom’ they discover ‘the link between 
the created and the Uncreate’ (X.129.4). Through their 
intuitive perception (manisa@) they ‘observe’ Indra hastening 
to the call of the Poet.” 


They ‘behold’ the ‘untiring herdsman, approaching and 
withdrawing by the pathways’ (X.177.3). 


These are all hints as to the quality of visionary insight and 
revelation received by the ancient rsis. 

The rsis of India are known as such because they received 
visions, they could ‘see’ in a way which ordinary people 
cannot, and they could sing forth their vision. They ‘saw’ 
and ‘heard’ the Veda, the divine wisdom. The prerogative of 
the rsi is to enter into communion with his chosen deity in 
his visionary moments, as much as any prophet of Israel 
with his Lord God. Only, the Vedic gods do not constantly 
give orders, especially to destroy. Vasistha, brooding upon 
the great Lord of Cosmic Order, beholds the God’s form 
coming into focus, but lo! it appears not as he had imagined 
it to be, but as the countenance of Agni the flame divine: 


When just now going into the presence of Varuna, I 
contemplated the face of fire (VII.88.2). 


Like Moses to whom 
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the angel of the Lord appeared . . . in a flame of fire out 
of the midst of a bush. . . and God called unto him out 
of the midst of the bush. (Ex. 3:2). 


The Vedic bard gains admission into the presence of the great 
(God Varuna. No wonder that at other times when this divine 
presence is denied him, he cries out in his despondency 


What has become of our friendship of old when we two 
kept unhindered company? 

© Varuna, law-abiding, I did enter thy mighty mansion, 
thy thousand-gated home (VII.88.5). 


The quality of the vision and of the visionary activity of 
the rsis is markedly different from that of the prophets of 
Israel. These seem to have been mainly the mouthpiece of a 
fully anthropomorphic God’s wrath against the iniquity of 


men, hence their constant thundering for righteousness and 


their oracles of doom. Not so the bards of the Rgveda. The 
gods of the Vedas are not yet fully anthropomorphised; they 
are more energy centres beneficent to mankind, intelligent 
principles, ‘brothers in the same mother’s womb’ (VII.83.8). 
Nor the seers, to infringe the statutes of the gods that actualise 
on earth the Great Law is to ‘injure as it were a friend’ 
(X.89.8). The gods’ most intimate representant and 
spokesman to the heart of the rsis, their link between the 
celestial order and the human kingdom, is Agni, messenger 
of heaven and earth, the flame that burns within all things 
and all creatures and in the human heart, the deathless flame 
that reminds us of Deuteronomy: _ | 


Hor the Lord thy God is a consuming fire (4:24). 


The Vedic vision is more cosmic in the sense of being in 


oneness with nature, the heavens, the earth, the infinitude 
of space, the elements, the light of sun or dawn, the trees, 
plants, animals, in contrast to the vision of the prophets of 
Israel concerned far more with their people and their wrong 
reaction to their immediate problems, with human failing 
and human restoration. There is no ‘foretelling’ nor doom 
forecasting in the Vedas, nor can anything be found as 
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horrifying and destructive as the command of Ezekiel’s Lord 
God | 


go ye after him through the city, and smite; let not your 
eye spare, neither have ye pity; 

Slay utterly old and young, both maids, and little 
children, and women; but come not near any man upon 
whom is the mark (Ez. 9:5-6). 


which immediately lowers the value of the message of Ezekiel 
in the eyes of those who value the message of love of another 
prophet, Christ. With the Vedas there is no vision of gloom, 
but one of exaltation, vigour, might, joie de vivre. Only one 
verse in the Rgveda, concerning Soma’s act of judgment, 
might be considered as coming a little closer to the Prophets’ 
constant anathemas: 


The Knower, beholding all worlds, hurls the hated and 
irreligious into the abyss (IX.13.8). 


This does not necessarily mean the abyss of complete annihil- 
ation, but the powerful image could be compared with Amos: 


Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon the sinful 
kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the 
earth (Amos 9:8). 


Wrath and revenge so prominent in the prophetic ‘revelation’ 
are hardly existent among the Vedic bards, with a few excep- 
tions with regard to wrath. Prayers are addressed to Rudra, 
the most ambivalent of the gods, to avert his ‘wrath’, for his 
terrible shafts kill both men and creatures, and similarly to 
Varuna. But fear and deprecation are far from being the 
current attitude of Vedic man to his gods, nor can the gods’ 
‘message’ be one of doom when one considers the daily 
expectation of the bards to receive ‘blessings’ from their 
prayers, hence from their invocations to the gods, blessings 
not only in material but also in mental and spiritual gifts. 
The relationship between the prophets of Israel and their 
God and the Vedic bards and their gods is thus totally 
different, but the one similarity lies specifically in the 
communion established between the human and the divine, 
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the receiving of visions, the inspiration that bursts out in 
eloquence. The occasional mood of repentance and ques- 
tioning, as between the seer Vasistha and his chosen deity 
Varuna, does not exemplify the common attitude of Vedic 
man to deity, which is one of joy, of coaxing, of adulation, 
of invocation and evocation. From their songs one can recon- 
struct the vision of cosmic harmony as the substructure of 
the rsis’ thought. From the prophets of Israel one receives 
the hope of resurrection, of a future of righteousness for men 
on earth and therefore of reconciliation between God and 
man (Isaiah 20:7-9 and Micah 4:1-5). Reconciliation is man’s 
step towards harmony, that harmony which he finds in the 
heavens, that harmony which the Vedic bard found mirrored 
in his very heart and to which he gave his eloquence. In the 
Vedas there is no promise of a new world, because this world 
here and now is the playground of a multitude of experiences 
that forge man’s soul; it constitutes the path that leads to the 
Infinite. With Ezekiel, however, where the world for the Jews 
is already one of doom, the promise is given of a new temple, 
the vision of a cosmic temple arising out of the ruins of 
destruction, of exile, the promise of a divine Presence even 
amidst the exiled ones, because of the renewal of the heart: 


Make you a new heart and a new spirit... . I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth . . . wherefore 
turn yourselves and live ye (Ez. 18:31-2). 


similarly with another prophet: 


For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea (Habakkuk 
2:14). 

But the Vedic bards have also a vision of a goal from beyond 


this playground of opposing forces: 


seven landmarks have the wise established. For one of 
these may the troubled mortal set out. Thence liberated 
from the paths verily a pillar of life, he stands on firm 
foundations in the abode of the Most High (X.5.6). 


Can we read in these lines, as it were a hint, that having 
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completed his pilgrimage on earth through repeated exist- 
ences (cf.[V.54.2), the weary mortal now liberated from the 
paths becomes a pillar of life in the highest heaven? This 
stanza could be fruitfully compared with a verse of 
Revelation: 


Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out: and I will write 
upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city 
of my God, which is new Jerusalem (Rev. 3.12). 


What did John mean by ‘overcometh’ and ‘go no more out’? 
Both the Rgveda and Revelation point to a pilgrimage the 
goal of which is the abode of the Most High whence there 
can be no more going out. 

The inspiration of the Bible and, as a corollary, its ‘unique’ 
revelation, has for too long been considered the only truly 
‘divine’ inspiration among the scriptures of the world and 
thereby biased any appreciation of other ‘revelations’. There 
could be no true inspiration from other sources save that 
stemming from the ‘one Living and Only God’ with a specific 
name. Although specific names die with the specific races 
that create them, this was not recognised; the latest comers 
on the scene of this earth were the only ones to possess the 
whole truth. But more subtle than this is the prejudice with 
regard to the idea of God as specifically anthropomorphic, 
leading to a priori rejections of any other conceptions of Deity. 
This is evidenced in the lack of understanding of the Vedic 
idea of God among scholars of the turn of the century, e.g. 

Neve who, otherwise, shows quite a rapport with the ancient 
Vedic inspiration and vision: 


The being of God . . . has in fact been destroyed by the 
naturalism of the Vedas, and of this one truth, the 
foundation of all others, there remains but a vague and 
imperfect notion, falsely applied by the intelligence of 
the nations. Divine existence is not denied, but as it is 
related to what is not itself, as it is dispersed in the 
multitude of things, so to speak, in losing its nature, in 
getting out of its laws, it ceases to be. The God of the 
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Rishis and of the pastors has hidden himself in the forces 
and phenomena of the external world; he has multiplied 
himself as intelligent principle animating the various 
manifestations of life-giving light.® 


The divine life cannot lose its nature even when frag- 
mented in its manifestations. The God of the rsis is both in 
the phenomenal world as in the human heart, as also 
beyond, in the highest empyrean, as the following verses 
show: 


Men find him in the hidden place 1.67.4 


where He manifests as the flame of aspiration, of inspiration, 
of exaltation, of ‘highest immortality’, the hidden place of 
the human heart where men fashion their mantras; but also 
as the “Supreme Overseer’ 


He who in the highest empyrean surveys [the world] 
(X.129°7) 


both verses showing the immanence and the transcendence 


of the Vedic conception of Deity. VISION of oe 
The inspiration of the rsis does not stem from an anthropo- CREA TION 


morphic Deity that stands outside his creation. As mentioned | 
in the introduction, the sages conceived Deity first in terms| 
of an Absolute beyond human an speculation, beyond the sway 
of the opposites that rule this world, as ‘that’ which ‘breathes 

ath-less-ly by Itself’, through whose creative contem- 
plation (tapas) the flame divine of kama, desire, is aroused,? 
whence the creative God or Demiurge manifests, as a result 
of which the universe is projected from within without as a 
series of unfoldment, and consciousness emerges from its 
matrix of unconsciousness, life out of the waters of space, 
light out of darkness; the gods being but the more or less 
personified energies and units of universal intelligence that 
pervade, mould, activate and dissolve the manifested world. 
No loftier conception of Deity, transcendent and immanent, 
can be found in the Bible, a Deity that is never dragged down 
to the level of human anger, frustration, revenge and hatred; | 
all the gods forming the many faceted link between that 
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which is beyond human conception, and the human inkling 
of some supernal power at the heart of the universe; each 
god representing one aspect of this power; each bearing a 
share in the construction and destruction of the ever moving 
panorama of the universe. If we fail to grasp these two 
important points, the Vedic vision of cosmic order will remain 
as insignificant to us as it has been to the Western scholars. 

But the hymns of the Vedas testify to the rsis’ concern at 
_ Viewing the pageant of the universe, its vast movement and 
what lies behind it as its ‘noumenon’, in one vast sweep of 
| vision. The Absolute had to remain on its pinnacle of sacred 
| silence, with only a few references to it here and there. But 


| the one divine life-being-light manifesting through nature’s 


| varied forms, and in that sense deemed fragmented by the 
Belgian scholar quoted above, is nevertheless the link 
between Deity and man, that link embodied for the rsis in 


| Agni the flame seated in the human heart. True, the mirror 


/of nature, however infinitely varied and beautiful, is but a 
distortion and a limitation of the infinite life that animates 





their apprehension of the divine life, whether as ‘flame’, 
‘sun’ — ‘atman of what moves and moves not’ — the life-giver 
and bestower of insight, a ‘light’, that ‘celestial light lodged 
in the human heart without which nothing can be done that 
is done’ (Yjv. 34.3), or as ‘fine-winged bird’ (suparna), or as 
‘untiring herdsman continually journeying through the 
world clothed in diverging and converging forces’ (I.164.31) 
— these images do not militate against the grandeur of the 
| vision and inspiration leading to revelation, except in the 
eyes of the prejudiced who cannot cast off their old skin of 
the anthropomorphic deity; nor do they detract from the 
vision of Deity — as grand in his immanence as he may be 


all things; yet the many images in which the bards clothed 
— ; } 
| 


, sublime in his lofty transcendence; but on the contrary they 


_ testify to the rsis richness of expression and experience. Their 
vision of the beauty and all pervasiveness of the divine life 
_as expressed through the gods that make the world alive and 
throbbing with a supernal quality which we in our conceptual 
thinking have lost, is in every way equal to that of the 
| psalmists: 
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Thy force and might and passion neither these birds in 
their travelling can attain, nor these waters ranging 
restlessly, nor they who hedge in the hugeness of the 
Winds.!0 se alte pir7. 


All the powers of nature are here taken as witness that even 
they, however great, cannot compete with the might of 
Varuna. This takes the idea of God far beyond any natural 
expression, but nature’s phenomena are used as a prop to 
the imagination to point to a transcendent power. 

It is easy to explain the Vedic vision and inspiration in 
terms of natural phenomena, both being so closely inter- 
linked, and to leave out of consideration, and even at times 
of translation,!! such telling words as heart, mind or 
consciousness, intuitive insight (manisd), visionary insight 
(dhitih), and to take such words as seers, inspired poets, 


_ Sages, or others as sun, fire, lightning, waters, ocean, river, 


rock, cow, at their most superficial value and literal meaning. 
This is simply evading a fundamental issue, for the appeal 
of the poet is repeatedly to his insight in his heart where he 
finds the ‘ageless flame’ and the hidden light placed there as 
in all creatures. In their quality of inspired seers (vipascitah) 
they 


behold, with their heart, with their consciousness, the 
bird anointed with the magic of the asura (X.177.1). 


Within that ocean — the ocean in the heart — they behold the 
source of his rays. Who is that bird anointed with the highest 
divine power? As J. Gonda points out: 


It is hardly questionable that in X.177.1 heart and ocean 
are identical. ‘The inspired ones . . . see the bird (i.e. 
the light of insight and inspiration) with their heart; the 
inspired poets see (it) in the ocean.’!2 


The bird which J. Gonda explains as the light of insight and 
inspiration is the human spirit that is capable of soaring to 
the very heart of divine inspiration. 

The ‘bird’, the ‘ageless one’, the ‘unborn’, the ‘flame’ 
divine, the solar splendour, are all expressions of a divine 
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visitation or apprehension which the poet experiences in his 
heart, i.e. at the very core of his being. 


In the hidden place (of the heart) men find him when 
they have sung their mantras which they fashion in their 
heart (1.679). 


Eagerly they seek out the ‘seat’ of his rays. 


Watching over the ageless one within their heart the wise 
seers take him in various ways to his abode (I.146.4ab). 


Longingly looking into the ‘ocean’, they find the ‘sun made 
manifest for men’ (I.146.4cd). 

Contemplation is in the heart and may have reached its 
acme during the rite of sacrificial offering, for many of the 
poets’ visions resulting in praise-songs are offered to their 
chosen deity during the rite, and furthermore it is said: 


The wise seers watch over their inspired intuition 


efulgent as heaven li ight, in the seat of rta (X.177.2), 
aye Amana gvaryart manvigana 


rta here being the aul as reflecting the cosmic order. 

But the fountain source of inspiration welling through the 
heart and the object of contemplation were, for the rsis, 
both the gods and the cosmic order as reflected in their 
consciousness; from the cosmic order the vision is said to 
issue and it finds its ritual counterpart in the sacrifice. 

Vision, resulting in eloquence and prayer, is viewed as 
shining forth; as granting light or enlightenment; as an 
interior illumination whose mainspring and ground of being 
is the cosmic order. There is thus a visioning of aspects of 
the cosmos and a sense of rootedness in the latter that 
nothing can shake. These are then the three basic elements 
of the notion of Vedic revelation: 


1 the visionary quality of the perception of the bard who 
combines insight into transcendental realms and verbal 
eloquence as his special gift, that which makes him a rsi; 
2 the luminous character of the vision; it is a glowing 
revelation of what is hidden to the senses; the revelation 
is uplifting, joy evoking and at times grandiose; 
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3 its source is ultimately in the cosmic order: the root of 
reality is the divine harmony mirrored in the human 
psyche, in the heart of man, perceived, understood and 
given expression to by means of the bards’ Ones, 
praises, incantations. 


The many remarks as to the luminosity of the vision give 
the Rgveda its peculiar sunshine quality. Thus: 


From the seat of ria shines forth the visionary insight 
(X.111.2a). 


Likewise from that same seat issues the prayer. That the 
latter also ‘shines’ is mentioned in an invocation to Agni: 


O tireless knower-of-generations! Bring us the word that 
fulfils, that it may shine to heaven (VI.16.36). 


The word that fulfils opens out the intuition, lets in the light, 
like a flash of lightning. Prayer in the Reveda, is brahman,' 
the evocative power of the word, vic, the eternal sound or 
vibration which the rsis discovered as dwelling in themselves 
as in the heart of the universe. Seeing and hearing are closely 
linked. A further verse tells us: 


By the song born of ria the sun shone forth (X.138.2d). 


Interpreted psychologically this would mean that as a result 
of the poet’s song which was inspired to him in his contem- 
plation of the cosmic order, whether this be the harmony of 
nature and the heavens, or their ritual counterpart, light was 
made in his consciousness, hence the sun shone forth. The 
sun, representant of light and heaven, the organ of sight and 
insight generated by the gods themselves, the ‘eye’ through 
which they view the finite and the infinite and look upon 
the deeds and misdeeds of men, is the trophy won by Indra 
(X.43.5) and the goal set to every bard, a goal occasionally 
reached: 


Gazing upon the loftier light beyond the darkness, we 
have reached Surya, divine among divinities, supernal 
light (1.50.10). 

One verse sums up the idea of prayer as the sacred word 
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that may lead to the beyond, as the basis of the praise- 
song that invigorates, as a result of which the ‘sun’ becomes 
apparent: 


Heed the brahman; be invigorated by the songs; make 
the sun manifest (VI.17.3). 


The sun of truth (satyah stirya) or the ‘true sun’, the principle 
of enlightenment buried deep within each human being, will 
manifest as enlightenment as a result of the power of the 
holy word, prayer, of the exaltation of the bard as he sings 
his praises to the god. 

Again: 


Forth glow the hidden visions of their own accord 
(VIII.6.8a), 


causing the seers themselves to glow. They are compared to 
the glittering flames of Agni who is said to gleam peerless 
with bright visions (or revelations). With this divine vision 
(devim dhiyam) the poet enwraps his god.*4 There is a plyScho- 
logical hint here of deepest interest. The god is generally the 
cause of the vision, but the vision gives shape to the god, 
clothes" him, brings him | him closer | to the _poet. Agni, himself 
‘immortal | light among mortals’ (VI.9.4) ‘brings thought to 
birth within the heart as light’.15 As already noted men find 
him in the ‘cave’ or ‘hidden place’ (guha) ‘whilst they give 
shape to their mantras in their heart’.1° This ‘hiddenness’ of 
the vision and its luminosity transport it to the level of divine 
illumination. Agni is asked to ‘release’ the inspiration for the 
singer just as a cave opens out.!” The inspiration may thus 
be regarded as deeply buried and in need of the flame divine 
to be able to burst forth on the horizon of the poet's 
consciousness. As J. Gonda points out: 


It is worth emphasizing that the belief in a light which, 
being suprahuman in origin and penetrating into the 
heart of the inspired poets, illumined their mind, was the 
complement of the conviction that these poets owe their 
praeternormal knowledge and their religious and political 
inspiration to ‘visions’, that they ‘saw’ the truth about 
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the deeds and the power of the gods which they 
formulated in their hymns. These authors, indeed not 
rarely alluded to an internal light which is in the heart of 
the poet or to which he gains access in his heart. . . . 
This light is brought into connection with the sacral word 
of the inspired poet. The expression ‘bearing light in the 
mouth’ . . is in 10.67.10 applied to the poets who 
magnify Brhaspati [the Lord of prayer].1® 


The rsi indeed claims to discover a ‘steady light’, ‘swifter 
than mind’ stationed among all creatures for all to look on. 
And his ears strain, and his eyes speed after this light ‘set 
within the heart’ (VI.9.6). This Hen was described in the 
Yajurveda as the 


deathless flame in living beings without which nothing 
whatever can be done 

that immortal essence whereby all is comprehended, that 
which is and that which will be hereafter.19 4a} Vee ‘34-9 


Agni and Soma indeed are credited with the bestowal, upon 
the sage, of that ability to read into the beyond in order to 
find the essence of being. What significance Agni and Soma 
had for the rsi will be investigated in the section on sacrifice. 
We have to realise that all nature was alive with divine life 
for the ancient poet, hence, e.g., his choice of ‘fire’ as divine 
messenger or soma as the draught of godly bliss. It is we 
who have weaned nature of its divine life and see nothing 
in it but mechanical phenomena. 

Soma, the Lord of seer-poets, he who, wisest craftsman, 
knows the hidden nature.of the ‘cow’s secret name’, is said 
to give voice to 


The vision of rta and to the inspiration of prayer.?° 


Lord of all those who see by Heaven’s light, he roars 
forth the vision of rta.?! 


He grants that eloquence necessary to voice that vision which 
is received by those who are celestial-eyed, i.e. who can gaze 
into the beyond, the inner heaven, and word this insight as 
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praise to the gods. Praise is the bard’s prayer, as much as 
request or supplication. 

Not only is the light quality of the vision emphasised, but 
also its state of being hidden; the latter may refer to the 
sudden irruption before the seer’s inner gaze of something 
which till then was unnoticed, invisible, or to the fact that 
the vision remains invisible to others, to those not gifted with 
seership, as the bard is. Our 


forefathers discovered the hidden light and with effective 
mantras brought forth the dawn.” 


What is this ‘hidden light’ (gulham jyotih) which elsewhere is 
described as a ‘steady light’ fixed within the heart? The above 
verse epitomises the whole question of Vedic visionary 
insight and its expression; it contains the secret of the link 
between light and sound. By means of the power of sound 
(the mantras) the rsis caused their consciousness to be 
illumined. This implies their well-known claim to ‘see the 
Veda’ as they chanted their invocations. 

Not only is the inspiration shining like celestial light, but 
the seers keep watch over it, brood over it in the seat of the 
ritual. Possibly they meditate upon it until such time as they 
can express it to their heart’s content. Meditating upon the 
flame divine in its three aspects 


there I saw the lord of being with his seven offsprings 
(1.164.1). 


Remarks as to the ‘hidden nature’ or ‘concealed knowl- 
edge’ or ‘mysterious and secret name’ of cows or of the flame 
divine, to an ‘inner light’ swifter than mind without which 
nothing in the world can be, attest a hidden lore and an 
esoteric language current among the rsis. So Agni, the 
discerner, reveals to the bard a ‘wise insight’ or ‘intuitive 
perception’ (manisa@) as one who detects ‘the hidden footprint 
of the cow’ (IV.5.3). This Agni’s ‘loftiest secret name’ (X.45.2) 
is known to the poet who refers to himself as a ‘simple- 
minded’ man to whom Agni the wise ‘declares the hidden 
meaning’. Elsewhere (VII.87.4), to the bard who has the 
required ‘wisdom’ (medhira), Varuna declares the ‘three times 
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seven names of the cow’. This is recondite language indeed, 
but when we remember that Aditi, in whose depth all things 
are born, is called the ‘cow’ by ‘simple-minded men’, we 
may have a glimpse into the three times seven levels of 
manifestation inscribed in the rsis’s mind as the three times 
seven names of the cow, names being seats or levels of being. 

The flame divine is man’s lofty inspirer, amongst others, 
but it seems to be the closest to man, the immortal in mortals, 
dwelling in the human heart: 


What thing I truly am, I know not clearly; mysterious, 
fettered in my mind I wander. When the first-born of 
Holy Law approached me, then of this speech I first 
obtain a portion.” | 


The bard complains of the limitations of his mind, he is 
bemused as he tries to find out his true self, and indeed as 
comes out in certain hymns, the significance of this all, this 
vast panorama of conflicting and yet ultimately harmonious 
powers. But when the first born of the Cosmic Order, Agni, 
visits him in his contemplative moments, then he obtains a 
share of the ‘word’, the divine vac, the inspiration made 
concrete through the word, the human expression. The 
theophany of the flame divine opens out the insight of the 
bard and loosens his tongue. Agni, whose origin can be 
traced back to the contemplation of the Absolute (X.129.4), 
the kindling flame of tapas who is thus first born of the 
Cosmic Order, is the ‘immortal light midst mortals’, the 
‘steady light’ fixed within the heart, the ‘wide ocean that 
holds all treasures and gazes out from our heart’.24 Upon the 
bard Agni confers the ‘hidden knowledge’ (IV.5.3). Such 
communion reached its pinnacle when Agni, 


the lordly herdsman of the whole universe, the 
enlightened one, has entered into me, the simple.” 


These are all expressions of upliftment of heart and thought, 
of inspiration, theophany, divine penetration of the human 
being and complete absorption. The cause of the theophany 
is certainly not of a low order, but out of it the bards would 
exclaim: 
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We have drunk Soma; we have become immortal; 
we have gone to the light; we have found the gods 
(VIII.48.3). 


Contemplation, method and tradition 


But the method of inducing visualisation and of objectifying 
the vision so that it can be expressed, if it was formulated, 
is not explained.*6 Only hints are given out. That the practice 
of meditative absorption goes back to Vedic India is attested 
by some of the remarks found in the hymns. Scholars gener- 
ally refuse to admit that ‘yoga’ was known to the rsis of 
the Rgveda period. This is ignoring the essence of yoga — 
concentration, meditation, contemplation. The injunction to 
‘harness your mind’ or ‘contemplate aright’ is a proof in 
point. That contemplation lies at the root of the rsis’ vision 
is evidenced by the many references to their vision. It is not 
because no mention is made of asanas and other terms pecu- 
liar to certain techniques of yoga, it is not because concen- 
tration seems to be made upon exterior deities, an outer 
projection instead of interiorisation of the thinking principle 
of consciousness, that there is no trace of yoga, or meditative 
absorption, in the Vedas. The very claim to seership implies 
ability to see ‘within’ which itself implies a contemplative 
mood. That the aims of yoga and of the rsis may have been 
different is another question, the one purporting to lead to 
liberation from the shackles of this world’s existence, the 
other to knowledge of this cosmos rather than freedom from 
its trammels. The means of achieving both converge on 
concentration, meditation, contemplation, absorption. One 
has to consider this question in terms of the particular values 
of the Rgvedic civilisation which were life asserting, as 
against the later trend as in the Upanisads which emphasised 
the quest for truth as basically an inner focus of one’s whole 
being. 

Superficially the seers may appear to us to be extroverts; 
they chose what to us are external symbols such as the 
elements — wind, storm-god, dawn, fire, sun — to worship. 
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Western scholars were at a loss when faced with gods to 
whom a ‘physical basis’ could hardly be ascribed or with 
gods that seem to fuse into each other. We have to bear in 
mind that what was external to prehistoric man was also 
internal, for ancient man did not differentiate as sharply as 
we do the external from the internal and tended to project 
outwardly what he found within himself; or it may be that 
we have lost our interior vision and so cannot understand 
that others should have had one. Nature was alive to ancient 
man with his own livingness; he had not lost contact with 
his inner being and saw far more than what the senses tell 
us. The Chandogya Upanisad shows the link between the 
outer and the inner in a way which provides a perfect 
commentary for the rsis’ vision as the basis of their knowl- 
edge of the universe: 


What then is that which, dwelling within this little house, 
this lotus of the heart, is to be sought after, inquired 
about, and realized? As large as the universe outside, 
even so large is the universe within the lotus of the 
heart. Within it are heaven and earth, the sun, the moon, 
the lightning, and all the stars. What is in the macrocosm 
is in this microcosm (Chand. Up. 8.12.3). 


So the seers are said to 
harness (their) minds, harness (their) visionary-insights."i 1, \ 


el 
The harnessing of the mind hints at a certain kind of ae 
training at least in so far as concentration and direction are 
concerned, and this is borne out in Rev. III.38.1 where the 
poet admits to 


straining after an intuition, bounding forward like a 
spirited well-yoked horse. 


5o the god Varuna is asked to 


sharpen the resourcefulness and dexterity of him who is 
attempting (to express) this vision.?® 
There is here evidenced a definite attempt at an intellectual 
coming to grips with visionary insight. The mental qualities 
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are sharpened in order to give shape to that which is seen 
inwardly at the level where words have no meaning, but 
must now be translated into language communicable to 
others. 

Furthermore the vision is described as 


This vast, seven-headed thought-provoking-vision (dhih) 
born of rta (the cosmic order).?° 


_ The vision has not only seven dimensions to it which are 
never described, but emerges from the cosmic order, the 
ground of all being, and is therefore inherently part of it; it 
is the human psyche’s apprehension and reflection of what 
is in the cosmic order; this vision, or the fact of visioning, was 
discovered by the rsi’s ancestor and it became an heirloom for 
other rsis who also lay claim to it. Two of the seven dimen- 
sions may pertain to the realms of light and sound, for the 
rsis ‘saw’ and ‘heard’ the Veda, they tuned in to the infinite 
rhythm that underlies the movement of all things. The 
importance of this verse lies in the fact that it points to an 
ancestral vision to which the rsi has access, to that vision as 
immersed in and emerging from the cosmic order, hence as 
an expression of it, or a reflection in his mind to which he 
gives new shape through words, by means of his hymn of 
praise or invocation. 


This new insight, worthy of attention and cherished of 
the many, I fashion in its own proper time. 


Or 


Perfecting it in-accordance-with-the norms of rta, I give 
form to vision.*° 


When the vision has been perceived in depth and brought 
to the foreground of consciousness it is then fashioned, 
‘meted out’, expressed into words. But the vision is qualified 
both as ‘ancestral’ and as emerging in the poet’s conscious- 
ness at dawn; it is born of old and yet comes to the poet 
each day. 


Born of the first daylight, watchful, recited _at the sacred 
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function, robed in auspicious raiments of light, this is 


our ancestral vision, born of old.*! ie “34 - 2 


The poet receives it as the archetypal vision granted to his 
ancestors from of old, newly grasped by himself and framed 
into song. Hence its value as revelation and as the secure 
ground of truth, hence its reliability. It is the divine heirloom, 
revealed anew each day and yet hereditary among the rsis, 
that which makes them rsis. 

Steps in the process of contemplation are enumerated. A 
trusting approach to the god who is credited with certain 
powers that open up in the human being the required chan- 
nels is evident. Thus Varuna is said to ‘make the brahman’, 
i.e. to cause the divine power locked in prayer to manifest: 


Varuna makes the brahman,; to the path-knower we turn; 
in our heart he opens out thought; a new (manifestation 
of) rfa must become known.” 


Varuna knows the way; he is the one to whom one may turn 
in full confidence. Thanks to him thought opens out in the 
‘heart’. The juxtaposition of thought (matis) and heart (hrd) 
implies depth of insight rather than superficial, or just intel- 
lectual appraisal. By such means a new understanding of the 
meaning of the cosmic order becomes possible. 

One poet grants us a deeper glimpse into the manifestation 
of vision. By means of_contemplative exertion (tapas), that 
flame-power that_awakens spiritual insight, he admits to 

erceiving the condition wherein visions were aroused. This 
all important hint points to the fact that the capacity for 
entering into such a supra-sensuous state of supra-mental 
apprehension was furthered by tapas, a much misunderstood 
word implying a strict discipline of mind and body leading 
to a state of consciousness out of all relation to the normal 
daily state, a limitation in one sense for a further expansion 
in a deeper sense, of which ‘heat’ is only the physiological 
effect. It is not heat that arouses vision but the fervour of 
contemplation that itself manifests in the body as heat. 

Certain graphic images are found in the Rgveda from 
which some conclusions may be drawn as to a method or 
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technique of concentration being used by the rsis. Thus a 
comparison is made between the seer’s activity and that of a 
builder: 


as a skilful craftsman builds up a chariot 


as a carpenter have I been absorbed in meditation 


both implying a certain degree of concentration, directed 
thinking and a particular aim in view. In Rev. 1.88.4 the 
Gotama seers compare themselves to vultures that for days 
circle round their prey, which turns out to be that visionary 
knowledge which, like birds of prey, they relentlessly 
pursue. The factors of time and exertion are hinted at by the 
simple words ‘for days’. Another hymn images a well whose 
lid has to be pushed open by means of the sacred word 
(brahman); its top is of stone and only the Lord of Prayer, 
Brahmanaspati, succeeds in doing so. It is filled to the very 
brim with honey. _ 

The rsi stresses that Indra and Varuna originally gave to 
the seers ‘inspired insight’ (manisa), the power to express 
thought (vaco matim) verbally, and revealed knowledge: 





j O Indra, Varuna, when in the beginning, you gave to the 
| seers insight, thought (capable of) verbal expression and 

| revelation, I perceived by means of the fervour-of- 

| contemplation, in what conditions the wise ones who 

| performed the worship projected (the visions).*4 


The word used for ‘fervour-of-contemplation’ is again tapas 
which shows its fundamental meaning as intrinsically linked 
to meditation and visioning and as expressive of the tech- 
nique of the rsi. By such knowledge, reached through such 
meditation, men were raised to the status of rsis. 


Praising the cosmic order and contemplating aright 


the patriarchs, the sons of heaven, having attained the status 
of sages were able to 


devise the first forms (or norms) of worship. 


What the right kind of contemplation could be is not 
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explained but it is by such meditation that they were inspired 
to institute ways of paying homage. This is primarily the 
sacrificial ritual. Praising the cosmic order may thus mean 
celebrating the rite commemorating the original act of 
creation. The equivalence of ritual offering and cosmic order 
will be examined in the section on sacrifice. Here we can but 
note the importance ascribed to the act of meditation 
whereby the patriarchs became sages and instituted norms 
of worship. 
These same ancestors are also stated to have 


found the light; (and) expressed it by means of dhih°* 


Literally, they ‘fashioned’ the light by means of their 
visionary insights; in other words, they gave form to the 
illuminations they received; through songs, through rituals, 
they expressed what they visioned and instituted certain 
rituals. In mythological language, in ‘breaking open’ the 
‘rock’ (adri), or, as we might put it, in breaking through the 
‘unconscious’, 


they made for us a way to lofty heaven.°*’ 


Such verses hint at the patriarchs’ achievements; they 
outlined the path whereby men might reach to where they 
themselves had gained access. : 

The visionary insight is the possession par excellence of 
the wise (dhira); their wisdom is based on their vision; the 
dhih opens up inroads into what otherwise would remain 
plunged in darkness; the wise man can penetrate into the 
very heart of life. Vision-inspired men are ‘artisans’ (karu) of 
illumination, they not only strive after wisdom (medha) but 
also give shape to it. 


These artisans, these vision-inspired-men have aspired 
after the gaining of wisdom.* 


The Rgveda looks back to a golden age of seership and a 
living relationship between man and god, whose continuity 
is regarded as unbroken. The rsis refer again and again to 
the fact of their seership. A well-marked trend in the hymns 
not to break with tradition is reflected in the hints as to the 
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handing down from generation to generation of certain secret 
knowledge through which the bards traced their line of 
descent to an actual figure or to several patriarchs, to those 
ancient 


followers of the law, steadfast in the law, who furthered 
the course of law, the Fathers, Yama, moved by 
contemplative-exertion.°%? 


Thus the rsis call upon Agni ‘as did the Bhrgus, Manus, 
Angiras’ in days of old. Another declares that ‘our fore- 
fathers’ guided by Soma 


received as their share, among the gods, a jewel.*° bs 


| whereby they were made wise (dhirah). This is the same jewel 


as that ‘heaven-allotted treasure’ to which the patriarchs 
awaken when they behold the gods in every dwelling 
([V.1.18) — the gift of visioning. Such continuity both at the 
physical (in e.g. the performance of specific rituals) and at 
the spiritual levels, in the receiving and handing down of 


insights, was a proof to the bards of the firm foundation of 


their science of seership: 


Not breaking the links, let us, seeking help follow after 
the powers of our forefathers.4! 1./07.3 


We speak by-reason-of our descent (birth) from the 
ancient Sire.2 Zg7- va 


This Sire being Soma, the giver of enlightenment and 
eloquence, the great Inspirer, the rsi here makes plain his 
heritage. The insight that brings the illumination made the 


poet a sun: 


Having received from my father the intuitive-perception 
of truth I was born like a sun. Vj}?_. G-/0 


We may gather from the examples brought forward that it 
was through and because of their visionary powers, their 
‘seership’, that the poets of the Rgveda arrived at their 
particular view of life, devised their particular forms of 
worship and framed their particular insights into songs, often 
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through the colourful language of myths, images, symbols, 
but also in the simplest language as evidenced in the great 
creation hymns, and that because of the hereditary quality 
of their seership they felt secure in the ‘truth’ of their insights 
and ‘revelation’. 

From the available evidence we may conclude that there 
are stages in the reaching of the goal which is illumination 
or visionary insight into the beyond; that each step may have 
been marked out as a technique of concentration, meditation, 
vision, but is not mentioned in the Rgveda. It is however 
stated that in the ‘fourth’ degree of ‘prayer’ (brahman) the 
seer found the ‘sun’, the fourth degree implying three 
preceding ones, all of which are found explained in the Upan- 
isads. The culmination of the visioning seems to have been 
absorption into a transcendental state of being, described in 
various ways, such as finding the sun, or being ‘born a sun’, 
or as ‘god possession’ (X.164.21). In such heightened state 
of illumination the rsis fathomed out and developed their 
conception of the cosmic order. Their claim not only to - 
knowledge of the laws of the universe, their understanding 
and application to daily social norms, but also to knowledge 
as to how best to bring the visions forward to the conscious- 
ness and express them as inspired utterances is thus founded 
on that ‘revelation’, which comes to man through ‘visioning’. 
The latter is an opening up to, and a penetration into, the 
deepest structure of the macrocosm, and by repercussion, 
the microcosm. This insight into the cosmic order the 
inspired sage constantly desires. The vision in turn fosters 
the means of developing it through the application of the 
law. This brings us to the fundamental issue of this study, 
namely the examination of the many faceted rta, the vision 
of the cosmic order, which in course of time was transcribed 
in various ways with different emphasis, hence the myths, 
riddles and the philosophical speculations. 
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The meaning of the word rta 


Definition of the word rta and sphere of rta 


Certain Sanskrit words are not amenable to one specific 
meaning, but as in the case of rta are many faceted. The 
particular word, rta, has certain definite connotations such 
as reality, law, order, norm, basic structure of the universe, 
universal harmony, truth, depending on whether one exam- 
ines the conception from the physical — including the lumi- 
naries in the sky and the biological regularity of terrestrial 
phenomena, the repetition of cycles, the balance of nature 
— or from the ethico-social, ritualistic or religious points of 
view. 

Basically, rta_concerns the dynamics of manifestation, the 


process of world unfoldment : at all levels. In the Vedic vision 
the universe manifests in accordance with an inherent law 
which is the very basis of its structure; it unfolds not in a 
haphazard way, but ina strict order, a progression, all other 
laws being but the development of and, therefore, subordi- 
nate to this one fundamental law. The concept of rta as the 
expression of law in activity which we would call the law o' the law of 
becoming, or transformation, is contained in the very root very root of 
the word itself: Vr! which means to move, to go. Hence rta 
is the mode whereby the unmanifest becomes the manifest, 
the transcendent the actual, chaos cosmos. But, as grammati- 
cally it is a past participle, it also contains, as V. M. Apte 
points out, the notion of ‘ “something gone over correctly” 
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or better “the settled or ordered course of goin 
the order of things, both in their becoming and in their settled 
configuration, both dynamic and apparently static. These two 
aspects should be kept in mind in any assessment of the 
meaning of rta: the overall order results from the working 
out of all in accordance with the inherent law of being which 
itself is unchangeable. 

It is apparent that this Order is not fully manifest in the 
phenomenal world and that creation is the process of actu- 
alising in this world that which exists at a transcendental 
level. That it exists at that level will be shown in our examin- 
ation of the metaphysical origin of rta as conceived by the 
rsis. In its transcendental sense rfa may be taken as a kind 


of blueprint according to wt “which. all the world will be made 
manifest, this activity being itself the d dynamic expression 0. of, 
rea as reflected a at more and more differentiated levels of the 
cosmos of which the last, most differentiated and concrete 
level is our space-time world where man appears, and in his 
ignorance or ill-will impedes the working of the law which 
nevertheless finds its reflection in man’s socio-ethical and 
ritualistic activity. Thus is ria, the one law, expressed, more 
or less successfully, at every level. 

As explained by H. Lefever, the term rta contains three 
basic elements in its connotation: ‘activity, order and 





law. . . . They are not always equally stressed.’3 The ‘act ‘activity’ 


or ‘dynamic’ aspect of ria is often lost sight of, the static 
side, in the sense of unchanging order, being emphasised, 
resulting in a disregard of the vast movement of the cosmos 


that is the very expression of the law. law. 4 


L. Renou’s definition takes account of both aspects: 


Kta, which for convenience sake can be translated by 
order (cosmic order and moral order) or by Law, is, more 
precisely, the result of correlations, the product of 
‘adaptation’, of the ‘fitting together’ between the 
microcosm and the macrocosm.° 


‘Adaptation’ and _ ‘fitting together’ are aspects of the law of 
becoming or transformation which operates in full at the 


secondary level of manifestation, that level where the devas 
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come into action and ‘measure out’, ‘prop asunder’ and 
‘establish’ heaven, earth and the mid- or inner region, all in 
accordance with the law inherent to their very being which 
is but a reflection of the law inherent to the very core of the 
universe. As the manifested world is a world of activity, as 
everything is on the move, as it were, we shall naturally 
examine rta in the light of this movement, rta in its dynamic 
aspect rather than static, the latter referring merely to the 
unvarying constancy of the movement, the regularity and 
predictability of all change. 

The sphere of rta is all inclusive; there is no activity 
whether metaphysical, natural, or human that is not covered 
by it. Thus 


heaven, the wide expanse of earth, profound obeisance 
and more wondrous adoration (X.92.4ab) 


fall under the domain of rta. In this verse are succinctly 
brought together the three most important aspects of ria and 
its field of expression: 


First, rta as it manifests in heaven which, metaphysically, 
connotes the domain of the gods, their interaction and 
influence, hence the first differentiation of the transcendental 
rta. If ‘heaven’ is considered in its physical sense of sky, then 
this domain of rfa pertains to the zodiac. 


Second, rta as it manifests on earth in the orderliness of the 
natural processes, the time sequences, the balance of nature, 
the vast sweep of evolving life. Both Heaven and Earth are 
said to 


dwell in close union in the womb of rta (X.65.8b). 


They are fields of manifestation for life through which the 
one all-inclusive law of becoming expresses itself. Both 
realms, being described as united through the one law are, 
by implication, shown to be working in harmony towards a 
common end. 


Third, rta as it manifests in human life both in so far as its 
socio-ethical norms and its religious life are concerned, the 
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latter expressed by the words ‘obeisance’ (namas) and ‘piety’ 
or ‘adoration’ (aramatih). This implies that homage and obeis- 
ance are brought together in the sacrificial ritual where man 
re-enacts the universal process of give and take, and adds his 
own contribution. In obeisance and worship he aligns himself 
to the universal order, pays his tribute to the one Law and 
becomes the living agent of the rta. In this way he makes 
himself whole, integrated, true. He is true, hence ria as truth. 
This is religion, this is the ritualistic aspect of rta. 


To sum up: 


1 Rta is at the natural level the one law that underlies the 
basic structure of the universe in accordance with which 
all evolves, all suffers transformation, all gives and takes 
and from which derive all other laws; hence, at this level 
rta is the law of becoming, but that becoming which 
conduces to harmony. 

The panorama of the world shows a conflict and a 
tension between polar opposites, but also a movement 
in togetherness and a co-operation. All are striving 
towards the light, towards unfolding their potential, 
towards fuller life. The many forms that enshrine life, in 
their constant appearing and disappearing on the 
mundane scene, may give the impression of disorder, of 
opposing forces that strive against one another to gain 
the upper hand. The trees in the forests vie with each 
other for the light. So do men in the jungles of cities, 
for success which is their light. The strongest survive or . 
rise above the others. The weakest disappear. The 
survival of the fittest is a law of nature. 

Underlying this fever of activity is the law of becoming, 
of transformation by means of which all unfold, adjust 
and evolve. Becoming, transforming, and in the process 
adjusting, are the very expression of evolution, the 
dynamics of life. The vast movements of the heavens and 
of nature’s varied forms are outer expressions of an 
underlying orderly process that sweeps all forward 
urmrelentingly, whose regulator is the Law, rta. The very 
constancy of the universal movement along regular lines 
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marks an underlying stability, which is the settled order, 
rta. Motion and stability meet in the rta. 
Thus is cosmos constantly wrought out of chaos, the 
| lower order endeavouring to mirror the higher, the 
‘pattern in the heavens’, in spite of all oppositions and 
| imperfections. This is the law. 
2 At the socio-ethical level where humanity is concerned, 
rta finds expression as truth; that one truth which in the 
context of human norms can be translated as integrity- 
integration; man. fulfills himself in as much as he lives 
truly and can therefore integrate himself in the cosmic 
order. . 
3 At the religio-sacrificial level man himself reflects the 
one sacrifice with which the cosmic order is equated, a 
constant give and take of all the units of the universe, an 
eternal exchange which is sharing, which itself is rooted 
| in the law of transformation, of balance, of harmony. 





measure, whatever friction occurring from non-co-operation 
or opposition being finally offset by the greater pull towards 
harmony. Nothing can really override the one law. Through 
the agency of gods rta as the ‘pattern in the heavens’ is made 
manifest at the natural level and through the co-operation of 
men in the norms and ethics of human society. Man’s sacrifi- 
cial rite is itself seen as his microscopic attempt at re-enacting 
the macroscopic drama of the dynamics of rfa. 

In thus analysing the word ria into its component aspects, 
we should not lose sight of its ‘unity’, its oneness, its whole. 
One order rules the cosmos at all levels, the same order 
manifesting differently at different levels. As H. Lefever 
rightly stresses 


Rta in nature, as in the sphere of sacrifice, refers not to 
any particular ‘order’, e.g. the order of the sun, but to the 
natural order ‘in general’. In nature, as in the sphere of 
sacrifice, there is only one rta, which is manifested in 


the different natural ‘orders’. . . . In its application to 
human conduct, no less than to sacrifice or to natural 
phenomena, ria is a unity. . . . Different obligations may 
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apply to different men and circumstances but it is the 
same moral order — rta — im every case. So those who 
cleave to rta are held righteous by all mankind (V.67.4). 


Not only is rfa a unity in each of the three spheres 
mentioned, it is a unity throughout them all. Each of 
the three ‘orders’ — sacrificial, natural and moral — is a 
manifestation of the same universal rta.® 


The physical image of rta: the zodiac 


Although nineteenth century scholars tried to explain almost 
every Vedic conception as based on an observable natural 
phenomenon, or on a particular sensory object, there was 
little attempt, with regard to rta, to emphasise the physical 
basis of the conception to the exclusion of other aspects, 
beyond the recognition of rfa as meaning the regularity of 
the movement of the celestial bodies, of time sequences, the 
succession of the seasons, and so on. This was itself an 
evaluation of the word at its most material level, i.e. as it 
manifests in the world of physical phenomena. It was thus 
summarised by Max Miller: 


this Rita . . . meant originally the firmly established 
movement of the world, of the sun, of morning and 
evening, of day and night . . . the spring of that 
movement was localised in the far East . . . its 
manifestation was perceived in the path of the heavenly 
bodies . . . that right path on which the gods brought 
light out of darkness became afterwards the path to be 
followed by man, partly in his sacrifices, partly in his 
general moral conduct.’ 


The meaning of ria as moral order captured the attention of 
scholars and so they emphasised that aspect at the expense 
of the others. With a few exceptions among the poets and 
the philosophers, nineteenth century Western man could not 
soar much beyond the compass of specific moral values by 
which criteria societies were judged and usually found 
wanting, little knowing that this very morality on which he 
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prided himself so highly, which he prized as the supreme 
arbiter of civilisations, was going to be completely toppled 
down within just a few decades. Hence the vision of the 
cosmic harmony beyond human moral evaluation, such as 
we get from the scattered hints in the Vedas, was beyond 
nineteenth century compass and ken. In the twentieth 
century we have at least realised that morality is only a 
human value judgment and therefore only a small part of 
whatever picture we may form for ourselves of the vast 
cosmos. The Vedic vision of the cosmos is beyond human 
moral values although it includes these in its breadth as we 
shall see in the section on the moral aspects of ria. 

An interesting development of the nineteenth century 
tendency to interpret Vedic conceptions as always rooted in 
a physical or visible phenomenon is found in the twentieth 
century scholar V. M. Apte who, in his article “The Zodiac — 
the physical basis of Rta (Cosmic Order)’* brings forward 
arguments for the validity of such an interpretation. His 
thesis is that in addition to the number of passages where 
rta undoubtedly means law, order, right, 


there is an equally large number of passages there which 
betray (what we may call) the primary or the 
fundamental physical sense of the word which represents 
_.. the natural or physical basis of the very abstract .. . 
conception of rta as ‘Cosmic- or World-Order.” 


Rta, according to Apte, thus refers to 


1 the path of the luminaries of the zodiac 
2 the world order 

3 right 

4 rite. 


Since to the Vedic mind all things were interconnected and 
indeed interdependent, the physical world would thus have 
its counterpart in the non-physical and vice-versa. Ria — if 
the idea of the zodiac could have been part of its several 
meanings — could then have been considered the visible 
reflection of the invisible spiritual expression of the universe, 
but the point should not be stretched too far. 
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Certain words such as ‘womb’ (yoni), ‘bottom’ (budhna), 
‘cavity’ (kha), ‘summit’ (sénu), ‘wheel’ (cakra) are used 
governing rta and expressive of the heavens in a physical 
sense; the word ‘seat’ (sadana and sadas and dhaman) and 
others also often seem to refer to a particular location of rita; 
all can also be used figuratively. The ‘path of rta’ may be 
taken in both a figurative and a literal sense — the path of 
righteousness as well as the path in the heavens along which 
the dawns, the sun and the other luminaries travel (and 
the course of the sacrificial ritual). Some verses show this 
ambiguity and may be taken in two or three senses: 


For the broad (sun) a wider course was made manifest, 
the path of rta has been extended by means of rays 
(1.136.2ab). 


Slightly less obvious is the following: 


The path of rta is for crossing safely to the other shore, 
the channel of heaven has become visible (1.46.11). 


The channel of heaven which becomes visible is the path of 
rta which can be used to cross to the beyond, the word rta 
here possibly bearing three connotations, the track of the 
heavens along which move the stars, that invisible way 
which leads to the other shore, as well as the sacrificial ritual 
which re-enacts the cosmic drama. The paths of the planets 
in the heavens are expressive of that eternal recurrence, that 
peculiar rhythm, which is one aspect of the cosmic order and 
which the bards tried to capture and express in their rituals. 

This ‘path of rta’ Dawn ‘follows correctly’,!° not missing 
the ‘directions’ or cardinal points. This evidently refers to the 
path that dawn follows in the heavens and that this is the 
path of rta is quite significant for it is the path laid out by 
the law and also laid out spatially in the heavens. Nor does 
she ‘trespass on the dhaman of rta’.. V. M. Apte takes this 
verse in a literal sense as meaning that Dawn ‘never misses 
the habitation (dhaman) of rta’, i.e. she illuminates the 
zodiacal belt. It is, however, open to both literal and 
figurative interpretations. It can equally mean that Dawn 
never infringes the law, rule, or statute in so far as it applies 
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to her nature, eternally recurrent illumination which is part of 
the vast cosmic rhythm regulating all things in manifestation. 
Each day she appears, that is her appointed task. 

The sun described as ‘the pure and beauteous face of rta’ 
(VI.51.1c) 


besprinkles with honey the womb of rta (X.68.4a) 


an action which points to the golden luminosity extending 
over the cavity of the sky at dawn, so that the sun, as it 
appears, could be thought of as that radiant face that illumi- 
nates the canopy of heaven which itself is the womb of rta. 
Surya, ‘glowing in the seat of rta’, ‘shines on the summit of 
rta’.13 For him, have the ‘Adityas cut open a course’.!4 The 
Sanskrit word for ‘course’ is adhvan, used in the accusative 
plural, meaning either road, course or orbit, but it is also 
given out as ‘zodiac’ in Monier Williams’s dictionary. The 
orbit of the planets is laid out by the gods, so their pathway 
in the heavens is both the law and the zodiacal belt. 


The most convincing example brought forward by V. M.. 


Apte to show that one meaning of rta is the zodiacal circle is 
found in the great riddle hymn of book I by Dirghatamas 
(1.164.11): , 


Around the heaven revolves the ever unaging twelve- 
spoked wheel of ria. 


This could and has been interpreted as the sun circling round 
the sky but in this case the twelve spokes would be difficult 
to explain. The verse lends itself to the idea of the heavens 
conceived as a wheel with its twelve spokes or divisions 
circling round forever through the twelve months of the year; 
‘there’ (atra), i.e. within that wheel, the verse goes on, 


seven hundred and twenty sons abide in pairs. 


The word ‘pairs’ gives the clue to the meaning of seven 
hundred and twenty sons; we may presume that these refer 
to the three hundred and sixty days and three hundred and 
sixty nights. 

Furthermore in verse 2 of the same hymn, the ‘one- 
wheeled chariot’, ‘three-naved’,’5 ‘ageless’ and ‘unobstruct- 
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able’, ‘whom the seven yoke’, is said to be ‘drawn by the 
one steed with seven names’; ‘there’, i.e. within this wheel, 
‘all the worlds take their stand’. This cannot refer to the sun 
Only as most scholars interpret ‘wheel’, since all the worlds 
are not located in the sun, but rather to the zodiacal belt 
which contains them all or possibly only to our solar system; 
the sun itself being the steed and the seven other steeds, 
occasionally mentioned, the seven planets often referred to 
in antiquity. 

In the same hymn, verse 48, this ‘single wheel’ — the 
emphasis on cakram eka is quite significant — is described as 
having ‘twelve fellies’ and being ‘three-naved’ as in verse 2: 


Mixed together therein are three hundred and sixty spokes 
that (turn) undeviatingly. 


The eternal recurrence of day and night, of the seasons, the 
years, assures the irrevocable march of time and the ordered 
process of nature which nothing can disturb. This ‘selfsame 
wheel’ is drawn by the ‘dappled’ or ‘brilliant’ courser, the 
sun itself, etasa, 


intent on revolving it hither, yoked to the poles 
(VII.63.2cd). 


This verse, as indeed verse 2 previously quoted, is usually 
interpreted as referring to the sun being drawn by a horse 
and the wheel is taken to be the sun itself. But the interpret- 
ation of the sun being itself the courser that draws the wheel 
or circle of the heaven is equally valid. Surya is at other times 
represented as the leader of the coursers, the latter possibly 
referring to the planets. 

All these verses seem to bear references to rta the cosmic 
order as mirrored in natural phenomena both in the heavens 
and on earth, the zodiac being but the image of the orderly 
motion of the universe, hence the image of ria. But this is 
only one of the many facets of rta. 
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Introduction 


We may speak of the Revedic vision of creation, using the 
word ‘creation’ in a general sense, but we should bear in 
mind that in the context of the Vedic understanding of begin- 
nings the idea of creatio ex nihilo as envisaged in Christianity 
does not apply. The rsis thought of the origin of the universe 
in terms of a projection into manifestation of that which lies 
latent within the One, the word used being visrsti or visarjana 
from Vsrj to let go, to emit. It is rather like an unfoldment 
from within without in which process we notice three definite 
stages which imply three levels or world orders: 


1 The primordial or transcendental level where 


that one which flame-power kindled to existence 
emerged (X.129.3) | 


and rta manifested, born of tapas (X.190.1). This is the 
transcendental ria, the blueprint of the cosmic order. Ulti- 
mate oneness is a characteristic of the Rgvedic vision to 
which Western scholars paid little attention: 


One whole governs the moving and the stable, that 
which walks and flies, this variegated creation 
(III.54.8cd). 


That which is one has developed into the all 
(VIII.58.2d). 
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From this One differentiated the two poles of manifes- 
tation, poles which we would term positive-negative, spiri- 
tual-material, but which the Vedic seers first expressed as 
asat and sat, non-being and being, or the unmanifest and 
the manifest, or the potential and the actual, as Aditi and 
Daksa born from each other, and then as Dyaus-Prthivi, 
Heaven and Earth, and Apas-Tvastr, the Waters or femi- 
nine potency and the creative power of nature. 
2 The level intermediate between the spiritual and the 
physical, where the gods appear on the stage and through 
their interaction establish, give shape to and rule the mani- 
fested universe, or lower order, in accordance with the law 
implicit in their nature as at the heart of the universe, rta. 
3 The concrete level, or space-time phenomenal world, 
where man rules and upsets the divine equilibrium. Here 
the tension between the opposite forces manifests as 
conflict, hence disharmony. It is the constant task of gods 
and men to restore the harmony and thus actualise at the 
earthly level that which is real at the ideal level. 


Hach of these orders will be examined in so far as it 
represents a field for the manifestation of the law of change, 
transformation, order, equilibrium -— rta. It will become 
apparent that, although the law is one and the same at all 
levels, it finds a different expression according as the levels 
of life become more and more differentiated. 

We have first the all-pervading law of transformation, of 
becoming or differentiation which could be simply called 
evolution, that which comes into play when sat emerges from 
asat, when the be of the universe is no longer a potentiality 
but an actuality. This law then manifests upon the different 
rungs of the ladder of the cosmos that could be summed up 
thus; 

At the primordial level the law of becoming is seen in the 
differentiation of the One into the two poles of creation, 
which two in turn differentiate into three, the world of Vedic 
cosmogony, which three become in due course the play- 
ground of the many; in this interaction of two complementary 
poles, in this play of opposites, we glimpse the root of all 
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the opposites such as light and darkness, positive and nega- 
tive, good and evil and similar dichotomies without wie a 
universe cannot be. 

At the secondary level the law of transformation manifests 
through the action of the devas in so far as they are the law’s 
agents in the further differentiation of the universe, in their 
propping asunder the fields of Heaven and Earth, their sepa- 
rating the various realms of nature and laying down the 
norms of human society and ritual, acting in accordance with 
the law inherent to their being. The universe is the expression 
of the devas’ harmonious activity. Here we find the field par 
excellence of the dynamics of rta where the law of harmony 
is seen in its fullness, the very expression of the pattern of 
Order. 

At the third level the effect of the law of becoming becomes 
more complex; for opposition to its harmonious working is 
set up by human agency through ignorance, wrong choice 


or sheer ill-will. This creates an aspect of the vast Order — 


which is peculiar only to its relation to humanity: the law_of 
| righteousness as reflected in the socio-ethical-ritualistic side 
| of the one universal law and its ramifications at all levels and 
| man’s relation to it. We cannot regard this last aspect as the 

all important side of rta. It is but one of the facets of the 

many faceted law and one that manifests only in relation to 
| humanity. Truth, righteousness, justice, are human value 
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but nevertheless ideally envisaged and aspired to by the 
oe proves. human capacity to ‘vision’ and human failure 


ie ee 





fields of manifestation i is the law of transformation, ordering ng 
all t things towards one harmonious whole, a cosmos, hence 


rta is essentially the law of f harmony. 


It will be also apparent that, if we are to divide the cosmos 
into neat compartments, for the sake of analysis, a certain 
amount of overlapping is inevitable. Interdependence and 
interlinkedness are a marked feature of the universe which 
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did not escape the perception of the rsis. Neat, separate 
compartments do not exist in nature. Thus for example the 
question of the poles of manifestation examined in connec- 
tion with the first differentiation will have to be reconsidered 
in connection with the second level where the pairs of deities 
in their interaction further separate or delimit the world. 
Similarly, the question of the gods, whose activity is 
considered at the secondary level, will have to be taken up 
again in connection with humanity because of the close inter- 
action, both at the ethical and ritualistic level, between both 
classes and their influence on each other. Some of the 
examples chosen from the Rgveda may also have to be taken 
up again in various sections to be examined from their; 
various aspects as one and the same verse may bear several’ 
meanings. | 

The word tapas often used in the creation hymns as well 
as with reference to the spiritual exertion or self-kindling by 
lapas of gods (Indra) and men (the rsis) is one of those 
important key-words upon the right interpretation of which 
depends our whole understanding of the process of creation. 
It is usually translated according to its literal, outer meaning, 
as ‘heat’ (from V tap to burn) or as ‘austerity, penance’ when 
referring to men, with little consideration for its figurative, 
metaphysical meaning which is of primary importance as the 
latter covers not only the process of creation at the highest 
level that man has ever been capable of envisaging, but also 
the rsis’ creative contemplation and realisation of the whole 
cosmic unfoldment. Enquiry into the genesis of the whole 
taxed their visionary powers which they developed by means 
of lapas, that intensive concentration upon_an inner focus 
which arouses the creative fire in both g gods and men. 

Ontologically, tapas represents that cosmic energy which 
keeps the universe moving from the beginning to the end of 
the cycle. The transition from the Absolute, the One beyond 
being or sat and non-being or asat, merely hinted at in the 
first and last stanza of the ndsadiya hymn to the manifested 
One described as ‘the overseer’ (adhyaksa) who, even as the 
Supreme One in the highest empyrean, may not know the 


ultimate secret of Reality, occurs through the inherent 
5t 
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creative drive of tapas. Through tapas the Unmanifest 


becomes the manifest. It is the primordial creative act par 
excellence. 

Psychologically, tapas refers to a specific kind of inner exer- 
tion, an_intense spiritual focusing which takes place in deep 


meditation, a contraction to an innermost point of contem- 


plation, and a subsequent expansion whereby the creative 


flame is aroused at the highest level of awareness, the physio- 
logical effect of which only is heat. To emphasise the effect 
at the expense of the cause evidences complete ignorance of 
the whole process and indeed failure to grasp the very 
essence of contemplation. The poets in these creation hymns 
are using the analogy of yogic meditation to describe the 
divine creative act. This contraction-expansion arouses the 
supreme energy locked within the One and personified in 
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The primordial differentiation _ 





To form a picture of the rsis’ conception of the origin of the 
universe in its metaphysical aspect, as against the myths that 
were developed to explain the same idea, we have to consider 
several of the creation hymns. At the primordial level of 
manifestation, we find posited ‘that’ which appears to be the 
Vedic conception of the Absolute. In the celebrated ndsadiya 
hymn (Rev. X.129) this Absolute or ‘that’ appears as beyond 
human speculation, beyond attributes, although the human 
mind cannot help but qualify it in some way or other, such 
as that 


whose shadow is death whose shadow 1 is immortality,! 
Yasya Cla yh UIUTAITT & wee ee [TUT oy Le 


or as ‘undifferentiated depth’, or ‘ocean profound, unfathom- 


the Rgveda as Agni. Not content with mere tapas, the bard 
of the last but one hymn of book X of the Rgveda qualifies 
the word tapas with the participial adjective of the verb to 


able’, that which breathes or pulsates by Itself, though 
without breath — paradoxical indeed, but ultimate being is 
beyond all mental logic and all known experiences. 


‘inflame’, so that we have the superb picture of the divine We Vis coined 
. . . . Sere i? Ti iP? iv 2 
contemplation blazing to incandescent manifestation: | The Unmanifest was not then, or the Manifest; spatial © es : ‘ ei pine 


depths or heaven beyond were not. What encompassed, i vinera 
where, who nurtured it, What ocean, profound, re tial 
unfathomable, pervaded? 


Universal order and truth were born of blazing tapas 
(X.190.1). 


Through the power of tapas, through the power of kama, 


of that primeval desire for existence, for manifesting, for ie a Death ews int tenor immortality AYES Neither night's nor 


‘being’ to emerge out of latency or ‘non-being’, that desire i sb: day’s co e. existed. Undistitd “Self-moved, syadhoya 
which provides the bond between the unmanifest and the yal pulsated Me alone. And beyond that, other than 
manifest, was the universe ‘projected’ out of potentiality into 2 a . that, was naught. 


existence. There is but One causeless Cause, the tad ekam, 

that One. This is all too often lost sight of, hidden as it is BN 
behind the multiplicity of the gods and their activities. Very 
few hymns refer to this because nothing more can be said 
about it, our world being one of multiplicity, and the under- 
standing of nature’s infinite variety being really the concern 
of the rsis, that which taxed their vision most. | l’ if 


Bul a) oe ad Absolu le ni ol Jar imi rrorsip iis ideation vhich a Transcend? ali 
PYDCeSS | Superie orto Ki naaearcnensi ble AY huni Po erioudnie. pegu tis in 
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to ASUN A j5 a, a reflection a Divine Thought. pro pell ea wesfe “Zpyeck live LANs) “M 
inle as bat? 4 that Wriverse, s cula Cxig] « Accterdt (14 (0 ES6TE bbe leat he ire 
fauge of that supposed desi jrex OF all existence remains ad rever hidden .. 


0 Doth was; 1 firs fae Go in darkness this all 
YI (was undifferentiated depth. Enwrapped in voidness, 
fe 4p" that Which flame- -power (tapas) kindled to existence 
emerged. that One ommergedl~fo-txislee sfeace boc i power of TAPAS - 
epasg plan mah tnd cyayala. eh bam 
YY Desire, primordial seed of mind, in the beginning, arose 
in That. Seers, searching in their heart’s wisdom, 
discovered it as the bond between the created and the 
uncreate. Also tute Wisden mirrors il ral 
3 (decifion ; Which by a transcendenl@ 
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aed Mtrenne peid 2foCess  nscnasness, Fes re 
bu human consciousness, Lee 
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5, Their vision’s rays stretched afar. There was indeed a 


a” 
or yd 


\. Own 


4 5 


below, there was indeed an above. Seed-bearers there 
were, mighty powers there were. Energy below, will 
above. 


Who knows the truth, who can here proclaim whence 
this birth, whence this projection? The gods appeared 
later by this world’s creation. Who then knows how it all 
came into being? 


Whence this creation originated; whether He caused it to 
be or not, He who in the highest empyrean surveys it, 
He alone knows, or else, even He knows not!2 


Within ‘that’ arose what could be described as the ‘creative 
power’, the upward shooting force (uttdnapad), as a result of 
tapas and kama. So the rsis traced the origin of manifestation 
to the emanation or projection (visrsti) from the One through 
that flame-power aroused as a result of contemplative exer- 
tion (tapas) or through desire (kama), of a propelling force 
which as Agni is said to pervade all things and contain all 
ower 


Both tapas and action were within the mighty ocean. 
Tapas arose from action; that did they worship as 
highest.4 


Here in this Atharvaveda hymn, both tapas and karman 
(action) are seen in the ‘ocean’, i.e. in the depths of space. 
We might consider this verse as referring to creative - contem- 
plation as hidden in the great sea of cosmic life, i.e. in the 
unmanifest. The action is ‘the arousal of the creative energy 
which itself leads to further action. The action of both tapas 
and karman is reciprocal. 

The conception of the ultimate reality as_an impersonal 
‘that’ on which there can be no speculation, is NOW steppe ed 





highe: ighest empyrean, who himself may not know the w the ultimate 
secret of creation, for beyond him stands the Unmanifest, 
the Absolute in whom alone the secret may be locked. In 
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the ndsadiya hymn that overseer remains nameless. In other 
creation hymns Varuna stands as supreme and sovereign 
ruler over all, master or overseer of the rta, the ‘Omniscient’ 
who is said to 


behold all things transcendent, past and future® 


who is the ‘hidden depth’, ‘in whom rests all wisdom’. Or, 
the All-Creator, Visvakarman, ‘our Father’, the ‘Lord of 
vision’, is another presentation of this ‘overseer’, who is 
earlier than Heaven and Earth and the gods, who 


all-seeing, all-facing, all-embracing, all-pervading, with 
his arms, with his wings altogether whirled forth, he the 
One God, generated Heaven and Earth (X.81.3). 


The whirling forth of the Creator, the One God (deva ekah) 
brings to mind an_ori original vort vortex of energy circling round 
and round, aroused _to activity through the tapas of the 
Supreme, and bringing all things forth. Fire was at the begin- 
ning and fire pervades the whole of creation: 








Universal order and truth were born of blazing tapas 
(X.190.1). famca salyarn ce abhiddhal Tapaso ac gaya ala. 


The origin of ria in its metaphysical sense is hinted at in 
the above verse, part of a short but revealing three stanza 
hymn of creation. This Ce out a point of far reaching | 





Suecansy 2-28 ee-rpeper need 


order (rta) are inherent in the very structure and process of | 


manifestation. Creation occurs in accordance with the 
inherent law of being. That is truth (satya). Hence the Vedic 
vision of the world is one of universal order, that transcen- 
dental order manifesting at the very beginning of this world’s 
projection, being the blueprint according to which all orders 
of manifestation will be modelled. From this all-kindling | 
tapas the right order of things, the process of transformation, 
rfa is set in motion, in other words, the course of existence 
started to roll onwards. So Abinash Chandra Bose, in his 
Hymns from the Vedas, wrote: 


‘Rta and satya as ends, and tapas as the means, form the 
foundation of Vedic culture and religion.’® 
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The law came into action with the very first throb of manifes- 
tation. Thence was born time (samvatsara — the year) which 
rules all animate creatures with its orderly sequence of day 
and night, time the ‘ordainer’ (dhata) that shapes or ‘images 
forth’ the stars and the heaven and the earth and the inter- 
mediate region. The orderly unfoldment of the universe is, 
in Rev. X.190, stated in a few masterly strokes: 


From the billowy ocean was born time ordaining days 
and nights, ruler of all appearances. 


As before, the Creator fashioned forth the sun and moon, 
and heaven and earth and the mid-region and also the 
empyrean (X.190.2.3). 


To the minds of the seers there was a difference between 
rta and satya; both are named separately as they emerge from 
blazing tapas. Order and truth are two aspects of the one 
harmony. Satya (from sat) refers to that which is, the inherent 
being or being-ness of anything; rta (from Vr to move, rise, 
go) refers to the ‘course of things’; being in manifestation, in 
activity, the dynamic aspect of being, its working out, not 
only the visible order but what underlies it, the universal 
structure which is cosmic harmony. One may infer that satya 
is the passive or static expression, and rta the active or 
dynamic expression of Reality. J. M. Koller takes one step 
further along this line of interpretation when he declares; 


There is no difference between the being (sat) of reality 
and its function (rta). . . . This identity of being and 
function (sat and rta) is one of the profoundest aspects of 
the Vedic vision . . . satya here (X.190.1) refers to the 
inner being or truth of reality, and rta to the functioning 
of that reality.” 


But the equation can only be conceived as existing at the 
transcendental level. As H. Lefever points out: ‘Rta includes 
satya, but its content is wider. Hence what is “not satya” is 
also against rta, and so anrta is regularly used as the opposite 
of satya.’® Anrta is untruth, falsehood, that which goes against 
the order and is therefore false. The main difference between 
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\both words could be summed up thus: ‘subjective truth’ as 
against ‘objective order’, inherent being as against manifest 
law, veritas in essendo, essential truth as satya and veritas in 
rei, contingent truth as ria. 
Satya in its absolute meaning is described in the Keveda as 
vibbtad brhal... dharman dive dhatune salyan arellan 
luminous, lofty, established on the unshakeable 


foundation of heaven Ce seve ahaa p A73 
esis BAA, 


and also as ‘the base that bears the earth’ (X.85.1a). Essential 
being, or beingness, as the basis of the world, finds its mani- 
fested expression as order in rta whose root is thus ultimate 
being. So the rsi states: 


Firmly fixed are the foundations of rta 
shining in beauty, manifold are its beauteous forms 
(IV .23.9ab). 


These forms are the manifestations of the world order, e.g. 


the perfect harmony existing between the essence of being, 
sat, and its activity or outer expression, rfa: a thing will grow 


‘only in accordance with what is in its seed; so long as we 

ignite fire in the proper way that will produce the spark, it 
never fails to be kindled, for we have touched its inherent 
nature. This is the law, this is rta. Therefore fire is kindled 
in accordance with rta, the tides ebb and flow in accordance 
with rta, the sun rises, extends its light and sets in accordance 
with rta; the stars move along their ordered pathways, the 
seasons come in regular succession, the dawns, the days and 
nights, birth, growth and death all follow in ordered 
sequence and form part of the rhythmic pattern of life, the 
eternal rhythm of the universe, ordered activity, rta. 


By rta (the law) have the herds (of she me entered 

| fh Tih Bet fel preyer | : 

the rta (cosmic order) (IV.23-90). of ob dia a5 Si fa ee iris Bee 
All the worlds move in accordance with the law, and all 
things in those worlds also proceed in accordance with the 


law: 


In accordance with the law is eternal nurture outpoured 
(TV125%2e): 
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Dawn the maiden infringes not upon the domain of Order 
and day after day proceeds to the appointed-place 
(1.123.9cd). 


No god infringes the common statutes. All natural activities 
are effects of an inner harmony which is the touchstone of 
the Supreme Order. 

These examples show both the static and dynamic aspects 
of rta; what is ordained and therefore fixed as the law, is 
immutable; nought can override it; that which brings about 
what is ordained, the dynamic activity expressed through 
those agents of the law, the devas working in accordance 


| with the law which is basic to their very nature, that is 
| constantly in movement; hence the continuous actualisation 
| of that law, the eternal transformation of all things in accord- 
| ance with a specific pattern being inherently the settled 


order. 

This orderly process that works according to the inherent 
law of being can be reduced to a fundamental rhythm: in- 
breathing and out-breathing, withdrawing and out-going, 
involution and evolution, action and reaction, contraction 
and expansion, diastolic and systolic, give and take, or in the 
quaint language of the hymns 


weave forth, weave back (X.130.1d). pra Vaya apse, yaya VG To weave 


Hence the institution of rites to commemorate and translate 
into human terms the universal order; hence the bold 
imagery and equations in which the rsis seem to have 
delighted: 


To law (belong) the deep and wide (Heaven and) Earth, 
Supreme milch-kine, to law these outpour their milk 
(IV.23.10cd). 


th 
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contained both in the philosophical implications of asat and 
sat,? which two polarities stand at the origin of all, and in 
the dualism that underlies manifestation, the opposition and 
therefore friction that is inherent in any existence. 

The primeval differentiation that heralds the unfoldment 
of the universe is seen in the sat or being, the ‘be’ of manifes- 
lation emerging from the asat, that which is not and yet 
contains the ‘be’ potentially, emerging or aroused as a result 
of the flame-power of tapas (X.129.3). 


From the asat (non-being) the sat (being) was born 
(Xi72.3D): 


Metaphysically sat, from which satya ‘truth’ is derived, is 
the root of manifestation and its opposite asat is the not yet 
manifest; sat can also be envisaged as the actual expression 
of the potential (asat); it is the field of manifestation, of organ- 
isation; asat the field of the indeterminate yet potential, of 
chaos that will give birth to cosmos. Sat and asat in the 
philosophical hymns refer to two poles of the one state of 
being which itself is beyond all conception and is the 
substratum of all that is. The ndsadiya hymn points to a 
primeval state when neither the potential nor the actual, 
neither chaos nor cosmos, asat nor sat, was. There the poet 
attempts to express a state of perfect oneness, beyond time, 
beyond space, beyond the sway of the opposites, yet 
containing the all. At one remove from such heights of 
perfect oneness over which the human mind can hardly 
range, are the asat and the sat. And it seems that the former 
engendered the latter or caused the latter to differentiate 
itself, in order to realise itself in the concrete. When merged 
these two poles are shown latent in 


the highest heaven, in Daksa’s birthplace, in Aditi’s | ap 
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Dualism inherent in manifestation: 


the question of evil © 


The question of opposites, of contrast, of friction, or in 
human ethical terms of evil, considered in general, is 
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the latter ae ra and” Aditi, being not personifications 
of asat and sat, but simply poles of manifestation representing 
certain conceptions which the rsis placed at the origin of all, 


the infinite or space represented by Aditi, and intelligence or 
the creative power at work through space represented by 
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Daksa; movement in the infinitude. The dualities asat and 
sat, the potential and the actualised that form the abstract 
foundation or ‘woof’ of the cosmos, the seeds of which are 
locked in the divine intelligence, in the infinite, are trans- 
formed at a slightly more personified level in Aditi and Daksa 
who themselves are reflected in those two poles of manifes- 
tation which all cosmogonies have personified in Heaven and 
Earth, Father and Mother, our immediate parents. Originally 
interlocked or fused until such time as they separate, Daksa 


|and Aditi come out of latency when the sat emerges from 
| the asat, as though this primeval differentiation were made 
| manifest through them. They are thus considered the first or 
| ‘primordial parents’ lying far back of Heaven and Earth who 
|are the more immediate, slightly more objectified parents. 


Creation, as we have seen, meant for the rsis the projection 
into limited or conditioned existence of that which contains 
all in potentia. This implies a reflection and at the same time 


a constriction or distortion of the unlimited or infinite source. 


In this mirror-like distortion the unconditioned finds itself 
imprisoned by the conditioned, such conditioning being 
essential to manifestation for without form or framework 
there can be no expression. The action of the creative gods, 


aoe aev eran ts eens lee ae 


at the secondary level of manifestation is, as we shall see, to 
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_asunder, delimit, etc.) in order to define, 





hence organise all in harmony with the one law£ Every 


a NL 


projection must, by definition, be inferior to its source as it 
is a conditioned expression of it and ultimately may involve 
its very opposite, namely the negation, through limitation, 
of absolute being: the plenitude of manifestation can only be 
measured by the extremes of its contrasts, hence light and 
darkness, good and evil, life and death, growth and decay. 
Absolute being is 


that whose shadow is death, whose shadow is 
immortality (X.121.2) 


hence beyond manifestation, beyond the poles of existence, 
the sway of the opposites: Whence metaphysically sat and 
asat, rta as manifested order and anrta as disorder, are the 
two sides of one Reality, of which the transcendent rta alone 
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can be the pattern. The essence of being is unitary, that which 
is projected so to speak out of it will become a reflection an 
in its outermost projection its very opposite, real only in sc 
far as it borrows its reality from its source, hence in a certair 
sense illusory. Opposition is an inherent law of the universe. 
So is attraction. There can be no manifestation without oppo 
sition, hence friction, separation, evil. 

The forces of opposition, whether they be described as 
non-being-being, (asat-sat), chaos-cosmos, true-false, were 
not in the Vedic view as sharply defined and opposed as 
some scholars claim.!! The Vedic rsis were far too aware of 
the interconnection between all forces to place them into 
neat opposite camps. The interplay of opposing forces may 
involve an intermingling of these as is exemplified by the’ 
ambivalence in the personality of some Vedic gods, such as 
Varuna and Rudra who both deter and soothe, destroy and 
build up or heal. The ambivalence of these is a notorious 
factor to be taken into account in any assessment of the gods. 
On this subject L. Renou declares: . 


These cosmic powers, precursors of the saktis, do not 
constitute a system of clear-cut oppositions. In classical 
times Siva, the terrible destroyer, could also be a kindly 
protector; similarly in the Vedic system, vast spheres of 
activity are controlled by ambivalent powers. A normally 
well-disposed divinity may take on a ghor@ tanu, an awful 
aspect; Varuna is alarmingly liable to assume the aspect 
of Vrtra. . . . Sometimes the ambivalence is an integral 
feature of the divinity, as in the case of Rudra.’ 


Eine dilferentiating Rower at work thrquehoul the unyerse 
may be said to be personified in some of the gods, notably 
in Indra who ‘repeatedly (muhur) makes the asat into the 
sat’,13 or the potential into the actual, so that from the differ- 
entiation of the asat and the sat originally fused, chaos 
becomes cosmos; or_this same power assumes the grand 
figure. of Purusa, the divine prototype of man who, born in 
the beginning, was sacrificed that from his remains the 
universe might be; but only one-fourth of him pervades the 
world, three-quarters of him remain invisible in the inner 
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levels.'4 The word ‘repeatedly’ which qualifies Indra’s action, 
points to the process of transformation that is constantly 
going on in the world. The emergence of the sat from the 
asat is evidence of the starting point of the law of becoming, 
the ever changing process of universal life which we call 
evolution, from the indeterminate to the determinate, from 
the unconscious to the conscious. 

The two opposing forces, the constrictive and the 
expansive, are somewhat personified in the Rgvedic dragon, 
Vrtra, and the Vedic demiurge, the former, elemental, 
primeval, undivided or ‘without joints’, undifferentiated 
chaos; ‘sunk in deepest sleep’, Vrtra represents the static 
rock-like power of inertia and darkness as opposed to the 
dynamic force of Indra with his thunderbolt, Indra, dynamic 
intelligence, the light-bringer whose action is necessary to 
cleave through the status-quo in order that an ordered 
cosmos may be brought about; Vrtra has to be mythologically 


(t ‘slain’, dismembered or rent asunder, i.e. conquered so that 


\ 


what chaos contains in potentia, 15 may be released, developed, 
evolved, expressed, that inertia may be surmounted, that the 
orderly universe, made up of more or less clear-cut, separate 
parts (or joints) or divisions, may come into existence.1¢ This 
~Is creation, manifestation. The idea is similar to the immo- 


/ation of. purusa,'” only, in the one case it centres on the side 


( 


| 


| 


\ 


of inert_substance, on the power of constriction which is 
| forcibly rent that its potential may become actual; in the 
other, on the divine, constructive power, or archetypal, all 


\ petvading_d deity, willingly dividing or immolating its 


omogeneity. The mountain which contains all things also 
refers to this primeval chaos; it has to be opened up so that 
the waters of life it holds back can flow freely, or the cows 
or rays of light can be freed. 

The original sacrifice or primeval violence set the pace 
for every subsequent unfoldment or differentiation so that 
manifestation in the Vedic view appears as dynamic interac- 
tion between opposing forces involving both destruction and 
construction, involution and evolution, light and darkness, 
bringing to birth and rending asunder, activity and inertia, 
expansion and contraction, good and evil, all being equal 
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and opposite and no definite line of demarcation can be 
drawn between them.'8 The alternance between one polarity 
and the other, their interaction and oft-time opposition, the 
succession of unmanifest and manifest, of birth and death, 
growth and decay, waxing and waning, the constant trans- 
formation to which all things are subject, implying the 
destruction of one form for the construction of another, point 
lo a law of becoming, of change and adjustment, to which 
all creation submits, a law which is one aspect of ria, the 
order ed course of things; all being subservient to tl that one law 
of transformation, parinama, the equalisation of the opposing 
forees being part of the ordered course of the universal 
pattern, hence rta the law of harmony, the cosmic order. 

The differentiating process means association and 
dissociation, hence friction, attraction and repulsion, hence 
adaptation or adjustment, all exemplifying the law of change 
and of balance, for balance is inherent in the adjustment of 
the vital tension. The form in nature > constantly | adapts itself 
to the need. This adaptation-balance is one of the most 
important facets of rta and manifests at all levels. In this 
play of opposites or complementary forces, there may be} 
resistance, hence friction, hence pain. Hence the origin of 
pain, or as some would call it, evil, is rooted in the very 
process of becoming. Hence the interaction of gods and 
demons found in all cosmogonies. Hence the notion of 
cosmic evil which, to the present writer's mind, is basically 
the interplay and friction of the opposite polarities. 





The continuous process of creation 


Creation in the Vedic account is a continuous process. R. N. 
Dandekar notes: 


Creation is not a single definite act — it is regarded as ever 
proceeding . . . creation usually implies transformation — 
of the potential into the actual or the establishment of 
cosmos in place of chaos. It is indeed in this latter sense 
that the Rta is often characterised as the source of the 
phenomena. !? 
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‘One action today, one action tomorrow’ (VI.24.5a) rather 
depicts the idea:of action succeeding upon action, like the 
dawns that never fail in their appointed task. After the sat 
emerged from the asat and some of the great gods had 
become active, 


A.54 
Thence did divisions follow into existence; thence this 
(all) from the creative power (X.72.3). | 


The emergence of sat from asat, as we have seen, marks 
the process of unfoldment which also means ‘demarcation’, 
‘separation’, ‘moulding’, ‘measuring’, the action of meas- 
uring in order to establish being typical of the gods. Chaos 
is becoming cosmos, the world order has come into being, 
rta is manifesting as a world organising power. To the rsis’ 
mind the world unfolded in accordance with a certain 
rhythm, expressing certain stages of manifestation, that 
rhythm being a facet of the orderly process of the law of 
harmonious becoming, ria. 

The rsis’ vision seems to have already embraced vast cycles 
of action for in two hymns of the Rgveda and three verses 
elsewhere and also in the Atharvaveda hints are given as to 
successive emanations in time, or to use H. W. Wallis’s 
| phrase ‘progressive stages in the growth of the world’ .”° For 
| example the 


plants came into being three ages before the gods 
(X.97. lab). 


The Atharvaveda refers to the ‘earth which was previous t 
| this one’ (XL8.7 7). Heaven and et nee 
anew, or to be ¢ given a new lease of life. 

The question of cycles or yuga is still moot, scholars 
refusing to admit that the ancient seers ever envisaged the 
vast cycles of time as are laid down in the Puranas. But the 
hints scattered in the Vedas seem to point to the opposite. 
If there was a planet earth before our own, if the plants came 
into being three ages before the gods, if there were different 
generations of gods, if Aditi presented her offsprings to the 
former generation of the gods, if the gods themselves acquired 
their immortality, or were granted it by Savitr, by Agni, or 
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by Soma, implying that they were originally mortal, but are 
now immortal, now implying a different cycle, all these state- 
ments refer to facts or events that could only have occurred 
in previous cycles. For now, at the time of the seers, the 
previous earth is no more, and to know of its existence is 
considered to be ‘wise in ancient lore’, the plants have been 
well established for ages, and the gods are the immortals par 
excellence. We cannot dismiss the whole problem by categori- 
cally stating that ‘the early Rgvedic poets had no clear and 
definite notion on the matter’.22 They were probably not 
inclined to expound the idea in detail, but their very idea of 
progressive emanations would automatically make them 
think in terms of cycles of generation and dissolution. The 
very words ‘as before’ (yathd_pirvam) in the short hymn of 
creation imply a cycle of time: 





As before [or as of old], the Creator imaged forth the sun 
and moon, the heavenly, earthly and intermediate 
realms, and also the empyrean (X.190.3). 


Other questions related to the concept of cycles spring to 
mind, two of which are voiced by W. N. Brown to which he 
gives no answer, as any possible answer can only be in terms 


of ‘ages’ succeeding each other. Thus Visvakarman the ‘All- 


maker’ is said in Rgv. X.82 to have ‘celebrated or instructed 


the sages (rsis) how to celebrate the first sacrifice, which was | 


that of creation (and where, by the way, did these rsis come 
from — there is no answer in the text)(2 Similarly ‘with the 
Purusa hymn (X.90) wherein is recounted the myth of the 
primeval sacrifice of Purusa that from his remains the world 
might be, the gods performing the sacrifice with Purusa as 
oblation. The gods, as W. N. Brown points out, ‘seem to be 
external to Purusa, but where they came from is not indicated 
in the hymn’. The Purusa’s original sacrifice refers to the 
beginning of this present world’s dispensation when the 
fashioning of our world is thought of in terms of a sacrificial 


offering, the particular gods performing the sacrifice, as the | 


rsis of X.82 and the sadhyas of X.90, belonging to a former 
cycle, and therefore coming into being, closely clasped in the 


billowy deeps (X.72.6), in that primeval age of the gods when || 
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\the sat differentiated from the asat. Thence was the sacrifice 
performed, itself a reflection of the divine contemplation of 
the One of the nasadiya hymn when there was nought but 
the One. 
The hierarchy of the gods is itself an indication of time 
sequence in their appearance and development. A verse from 
the Atharvaveda shows that at least some of the gods 
emerged to being when the world was not yet completely - 
manifested, that they belong to the first age when the sat 
was not yet: : : 3 Part II 


| Mighty in name are those devas who emerged from the 


t; that asat is th limb of the ful .. . (Athy. 
ay! asat 1S the one limb of the fulcrum (Athv THE GODLY LEVEL: 
The actualisation of the sat, or of manifestation, is the work | THE DYN AMICS OF nee Ay 


of the gods for 


from the unmanifest (asat) emerged the manifest (sat) in 
that primeval age of the gods (Rev. X.72.3). 


That the gods do not all come into existence at one and the 
same time, but that there is a sequence in their appearance, 
seems evident from certain Rgvedic verses: 


In the gods’ mansion stood the foremost, and from their 
separation came the later (X.27.23ab). 


In another hymn, the poet, intent on paying homage to all 
the categories of gods, reveals the hierarchical structure of 
the Vedic pantheon, the mighty and the older gods, the 
younger and the smaller: 


Homage to the mighty, homage to the smaller (gods) 
homage to the younger, homage to the elder (gods) 
(1.27.13ab). 
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The Vedic pantheon 


Introduction: the interlinkedness of the gods 


At the secondary level of manifestation, or that level which 
stands between the noumenal or pure abstraction and the 
purely phenomenal or realm of sensuous experience, the 
devas come into being and action. 

Two hymns of creation make it clear that the gods are part 
of manifestation, they shape it, they rule it according to its 
inherent law which is also the law of their being, but they 
are not its original cause. 


Earlier than the heaven, earlier than this earth, 
earlier than the gods and the asuras, That indeed is. 
What is that seed primeval which the billowy-deeps 
conceived wherein all the gods appeared together? 
(X.82.5). 


The gods appeared later by this world’s projection 
(X.129.6). 


Vast and indeed at first glance somewhat confusing is the 
panorama that stretches out before our wondering gaze, but 
order can be found in this seemingly bewildering array of 
many gods whose shifting and overlapping roles tend to blur 
the picture. The poets in their cryptic references confront us 
with constant permutations which are but steppings down 
the various levels of manifestation that may lead the unwary 
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astray and have puzzled scholars and created no end of 
misunderstanding. This permutation implies a process of 
objectifying powers at work in the universe at more and more 
concrete levels, all in accordance with the law of transform- 
ation. Hence this process whereby the abstract becomes in 
due course the concrete can be viewed as an aspect of the 
imighty dynamics of ria. 

At this stage we find the divine, mysterious Power that 
resides at the core of the universe as in all its creatures, that 


is the eround of being the ground of being rooted in the One 1e (tad ekam ekam), appearing 


fragmented in a multiplicity of shining or radiating, 
rinciples, the devas, the bright gods or ‘shining 


ones’ of the Vedic pantheon. Just as 








The One fair-winged Being, inspired poets, with their 
words, shape in varied ways (X.114.5ab) 


| so the One Power-Intelligence at this lower level appears to 
have split Itself up into the many intelligent units which we 
| could consider as the noumena working behind the _phenom- 


enal expressions of | nature, indeed of the whole universe, 
but which are also far more than that; for they are the regents 
‘| of the manifested world as well as powers expressing them- 
selves throu ugh men. Neither wholly personal nor totally Xx 
impersonal,! and yet in some subtle way unique, these 
cosmic intelligences have individual characteristics and func- 
tions that mark them out each from the other, but their role 
and indeed whatever personality they evidence, or has been 
erafted on to them by the poets, do at times merge or overlap, 
so that they may appear as separate entities and yet not 
quite separate. Thus Brahmanaspati, Agni, Rudra in certain 
instances are identified or merge functionally into each other; 


thus Savitr, Surya, Pusan, Agni, are all expressions of one 


and the same solar power: 








I honour as the face of lofty Agni in heaven, the bright 


barr b [as Sapa yam 
and holy light of Stirya.? X:7.3 2p net ae asta 


Agni, the guest of men, the great mediator between gods 
and men, fire in the sun, fire in all things and fire in the 
heart of man, the same power that dries up and dessicates, 
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that softens and melts, that builds up and destroys, Agni is 
all the gods because his dynamic, creative-destructive flame 
is within them all: , 


In thee O son of strength, all gods are centred (V.3.1). 


But he is also the whole of nature since he is found in the 
plants, in the wood, in the stones, in the waters, in the 
heavens (II.1). When the poet sings of Soma the giver of 
strength, the finder of light (VIII.48.15), he exalts both the 
ecstasy of life immortal, the divine experience of the god- 
entranced mystic, as well as the intoxicating power of that 
desire for existence that brings all things into manifestation, 
from the loftiest gods to the humblest blade of grass. 

The interlinkedness of all the gods, manifesting as their| 
solidarity, their essential righteousness, their concerted 
activity, is their peculiar feature and one that eminently! v 
marks them as the agents of the law of harmony, rta, by 
which, through which and in which they live and perform 
their varied functions: 


One is the mighty godhood of the shining ones? .~ 


is the refrain of a hymn that celebrates the devas and Agni, 
the ‘universal king’. The emphasis on ‘one’ (ekam) is of pecu- 
liar importance in a pantheon of many gods; it points to the 
underlying oneness of these expressions of the Divine, the 
One mirrored through that oneness in its many facets or 
agents, the idea of which was quite lost in the later develop- 
ment of the Hindu pantheon and has been little studied by 
Western exegesis. Similarly, we are told in a creation hymn 
that 





when unfurled the n mi .waters that generated the 
universal nia“ “was that one life-breath of / 
the gods nad’ a (X12157); 


The underlying oneness of the gods is expressed as the asur 
ekah, one life-breath that obviously differentiates in the many 
forms and functions of the gods, all nevertheless geared to 
one purposeful achievement 


all gods, one-minded, one-intentioned, unerringly 
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proceed to the one purposeful accomplishment 
(VI.9-Sed). 


Each god can be worshipped as representative of the 
Divine, as a facet or an embodiment of it, which at any 
particular moment may be invested with the highest cosmic 
attributes or may include all attributes of other gods. The 
elevation to supremacy of one god or another at any time 
was called by Max Muller Henotheism. This was possible 
because the gods were regarded as expressions of the One, 
deva ekah or tad ekam. Each god is a representant of the All- 
God: visvadeva; so Savitr is All-God (V.82.7). So again, and 
here the example is from the Yajurveda: 


Agni is That, Aditya is That, Vayu is That, Candramas is 
That CYjv, 32.1): 


Because of this Indra can be identified with Varuna (IV.42.3), 


Rudra with Agni ([V.3.1), Agni with all the gods (II.1); all. 


the devas exist in Indra (III.54.17). The Samaveda refers to 
the ‘Lord of heaven who is one’ (372 patim divo ya eka). The 
Reveda states: 


That which is one has developed into the all (VIII.58.2d). 


This half verse clearly shows the rsis’ awareness of the under-_ 


lying oneness not only of gods but of all things; all are 
expressions, individualised facets of the One, nameless 


- Essence. 


qi 


WALA Kas ¢ 


One whole governs the moving and the stable, that which 
walks and flies, this variegated creation (II1.54.8). 


Classification 


Various commentators have classified the devas variously. 
Thus Yaska in his Nirukta (7.5) followed the ancient Indian 
school of etymologists and placed the gods into the terres- 
trial, the intermediate and the celestial realms. Such grouping 
is based upon the clue given in the Reveda itself.4 Certain 
modern scholars, such as A. B. Keith, A. A. Macdonell and 
5 4139.1 
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P. S. Deshmukh, among others, followed in the wake of 
the Indian tradition, trying to fit the gods into three main 
categories according to the threefold division of the universe, 
the ‘celestial’ over which Surya presides, the ‘aerial’ or 
‘atmospheric’ whose jurisdiction falls to Vayu, or Indra 
whose growing prominence threw the older god Vayu into 
the shadow, and the ‘terrestrial’ over which Agni is the 
regent. This naturalist division is confirmed in the Satapatha 
Brahmana® but is unsatisfactory because of the overlapping 
in function and being of many of the gods. 

So the ritualists inclined to view the gods according to their 
specific functions in the ritual. In this respect G. Dumézil,® 
among the modern scholars, worked out a theory that fits 
the gods into the three main human divisions of labour — the 
religious function (brahma), the ruling class (ksatra) and the 
productive aspect (vis), of which, according to his estimation, 
the leading gods are Mitra-Varuna, Indra and the Aévins 
respectively. Such divisions, arbitrary and artificial though 
they may appear when applied to such a fluid order as that 
of the Revedic pantheon, may help us to envisage the realm 
and functions of the devas in some kind of pattern, always 
keeping in mind their fluid interaction. 

The point of importance is to examine the permutation 
of the gods and its significance as exemplifying the law of 
transformation in the wider context of the dynamics of rta. 
Their functions are distinct yet in some respect seem to merge 
into one another. Similarly, no god infringes upon the 
domain of another yet the demarcation of some domains 
remains fluid. In the gods’ realm we catch glimpses of the 
human psyche’s reaction to the wonders of nature; we are 
caught back into the fountain-source of our roots, our own 
psyche, there where our bond with Nature is at its strongest 
— for through the millenia psyche has grown nurtured by 
those divine principles which are themselves the fashioners 
of Nature, which psyche projected and anthropomorphised 
into the figures of the gods who in the Vedas appear as the 
bright gods of the Vedic firmament, ‘sons of the Infinite’, 
‘herdsmen of the Supreme-Law, whose decrees are truth’, 
who ruled the cosmos in their perfect innocence, goodness 
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and purity, long before the human mind degraded them to 
‘its own petty level. 


Birth of the gods 


The birth of the gods is sung in one of the great hymns of 
creation 


The birth of the gods! Let us now joyfully proclaim it that 
in the ages yet to come it may be visioned in these 
exalting utterances (X.72.1)._ 
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The gods are born in the depths of space, of infinitude, Aditi, 
the ‘all-bounteous’, in the waters of space: 


In yon billowy-deeps ye gods stood closely-clasped; 
then from ye, as though from dancers, hot dust was 
whirled away (X.72.6). 


The expression ‘closely-clasped’ is another instance of the 
underlying oneness of the gods, they emerged together, 
although as some other verses have pointed out, there are 
sequences in the gods’ coming into being. But this particular 
category of gods seems to come into existence as luminaries 
whirling in a cosmic dance as they take shape in the depths 
of the heavens,which takes us right out into the inroads of 
the starry galaxies. The devas emerge to existence ‘born of 
the waters’; the ‘depths’ or ‘ocean’ are referred to as the 
‘waters’ in another verse where the thought of the rsi is 
further expanded: 


Ye who were born of the waters and of aditi and of,the 1s 
earth (X. 63. 2). fe siha jal adiler aabbhyas pari ye prtbi vy as s Je Cee Q 


Srdl® avers? 


| The waters are the primordial substance, the original state of 


matter by which all things are shaped in the depths of space 
to manifest finally through the more concrete element, earth; 
in and through these are the devas fashioned. 

The ‘universal matrix’ we are told was generated by the 
‘mighty waters’. They conceived the seed primeval wherein 
all the gods appeared. The waters are called ‘mothers’ in that 
they nourish like loving mothers; they produce Agni the 
flame divine (X.91.6); the lightning is their son; Savitr their 
offspring. In the waters is ‘jmmortality’, is ‘healing balm’ 
(1.23.19). The watery abyss, the great Mother, the Chaos of 
the Greeks, the Great Deep of Genesis, is not only the 
primeval protomateria out of which all the universes are 
fashioned, but also the womb wherein is hidden the elixir of 
immortality. In what man considers darkness, or chaos, the 
waters of space, lies concealed the principle of light, of order, 
of cosmos, of life-giving energy, the sun of enlightenment 
which it is man’s task (personified by Indra) to release. 

Another word for the celestial waters ambhas refers, when 
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in the plural, to gods, men, manes or pitrs, and asuras. Varuna 

is the lord of the waters (ambhaspati); in their midst he moves, 

looking down upon the truth and falsehood of men (VII.49.3). 

This ‘golden egg’ (hiranyagarbha) of space contains all things. 
7 & debord hie fOue7 _ tundealing att 
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Daksa — Aditi 


BLIP 


tan dhamiets We have seen how in the One are contained the two asat 


and sat and how these are latent in the highest heaven, ‘in 
Daksa’s birthplace, in Aditi’s lap’ (X.5.7), these latter two 
exemplifying powers at the same time impersonal and 
personal and only sufficiently manifested to be personified 
as Father and Mother. The Vedic seers did not draw any hard 
and fast line between the personal and impersonal aspects of 
their gods. In some hymns Daksa is personified, in others 
the word is simply used as an adjective.” So Agni and Indra 


are described as lords of daksa (daksapatih 1.95.6), i.e. of that. 


power of insight, and ability which is represented by the 
god. This might be a pointer to the antiquity of Daksa as a 
deity whose personification is very fluctuating in the Reveda. 


—_ In several instances he is numbered among the Adityas, 


although in Rgv. X.72.4-5 he seems to be prior to them. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana (2.4.4.2) he is identified with the 
creator Prajapati, thus peeping to his original role of primor- 
dial cause. 


Daksa’s name connotes the effective power that can realise 


in the space-time world that which has been thought out or 


ideated. Whatever degradation Daksa suffered in the later 
mythology, there is no doubt that in the Vedas he is a high 
God in his own right, though rather remote from mankind. 
He figures in the cosmogonic hymns as that divine primeval 
impulse, that creative energy which, at the beginning of the 
aeons, brought about the first step in manifestation by differ- 
entiating from Aditi, the infinitude of space. He is that Intelli- 
gence that expresses itself through all nature’s activities and 
that manifests through all her creatures who are born with a 
certain degree of it, great or small, the gods seemingly having 
the larger share. His is the ‘mighty power’ of which the most 
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wise Mitra and Varuna are the sons. Hence, in accordance | 
with the Vedic practice of personifying certain powers, Daksa 
is called their father, the gods being qualified as Daksapitara, 
to whom Daksa is father, or as the ‘luminous sons of Daksa’. 
Mitra and Varuna who are ‘the most wise sons of mighty 
Daksa’, who rule with the might of Daksa, who are most 
‘dexterous’,? best exemplify that constant fluctuation between 
the notion of a creative, almost personal power? in the 
universe and an impersonal attribute inherent in the crea- 
tures of the universe. Addressing them, the poet says: 


you have separated the chaos from the cosmos . 


through the zeal proper to your insight.!! ~ ay 
: manyund , Be iksasya DSTA 


Here is evidenced intelligent discrimination, that insight 
which sifts, orders, arranges, creates; that discrimination 
which conduces to right action, characteristic of the gods, 
and in varying degrees of men and beasts. This is personified 
in Daksa. 

At the higher level this power could be envisaged as divine 
ideation of which the cosmic harmony is the blueprint; at the 
lower level as intelligence in practice, that which brings about 
in space-time dimensions what was conceived at the ideal 
level: by the creative power the ideal is slowly made manifest. 
This original connotation of Daksa, such as may be surmised 
from the way the word is used both as an epithet and as a 
deity, shows it far removed from the later god of Puranic 
cosmology. 

Aditi!2 connotes the infinite depths of space, the matrix, 
womb or ‘lap’,!3 the generative feminine power, the primeval 
mother wherein all things come into being through the 
impact of that power called daksa, as a result of the act of 
tapas, that inner kindling that gave the original impetus to 
creation. She is the mother who brings forth the gods and 
within whom is all that has been born and all that will be 
born; the repository of the past, present and future, of the 
manifest and the unmanifest. This is well brought out in a 
Revedic verse: 


Aditi is Heaven, Aditi is the midregion, Aditi is mother 
Lh 
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and father and child, Aditi is all the gods, Aditi is the ¢4 i? 


five races, what was born and what shall be born." 4 


She is universal space wherein all move and have their being, 
the waters of space, primeval matter, mother substance. To 
her goes the prayer of the Yajurveda: 


bo Te Cal, vr Aditi, mighty mother of just rulers and queen of those 
Veane Pi who follow Eternal Order, great ruler with a far 
(v1 Sut extending sway, untouched by time, protectress, gracious 
guide, to you we cry (Yjv. XXI.5, Panikkar’s trans.). 


va dae As in the case of Daksa, so in that of Aditi; the word also 
f Dl i { exhibits a fluctuation between a complete personification of 
freedom as a goddess and the simple attribute of freedom, a 
boon for which many a poet prays, as we shall see in the 
third part of this study. 
-{ Her glorious appearance in men’s eyes is the Dawn (Rev. 
=» | 1,113.19). She is ‘not to be limited’, ‘far-pervading’, ‘supporter 


i a ;. 
ae ie of all creatures’, 15 ‘celestial’ (svarvatim), ‘luminous’ (jvotis- 
a. “angle | matim). Her three definite attributes are those of ‘mother- 
, saitig' ch hood’, ‘spaciousness’ and ‘luminosity’. The basis of manifes- 
ie ce tation tation. is that ‘aminous Space in which all things are born. 
exalt!» A lit light and space which may both be taken as 





Sy Bole of. aero are mirrored in Dyaus (from Vdiv to 
| shine) and Prthivi (from Vprath to extend), Heaven and Earth 





|urvi is a direct reflection of Aditi; Heaven’s light a reflection 
of her luminosity. Here we see how the concept of Aditi is 
|stepped down and made slightly more concrete or tangible 
|and_ objective in Heaven and Earth. She seems to stand 
| behind those two as the great enfolding Mother, the celestial 
virgin, the still unmanifest bordering on the manifest and 
| mirrored in Heaven and Earth. 

The rsis’ vision of the universe as infinite is reflected not 
only in their conception of Aditi as unlimited expanse and 
_ freedom, but also in such expressions as the ‘fathomless 

sphere’ (abudhne) in which Varuna keeps erect the cosmic 
axis.16 So the poet sings: 








| 
{ 


In gain of wealth, we celebrate with praises her, Aditi by 
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name, the mighty mother on whom this universe of life 
hath settled (Yjv. IX.5b). 


From Aditi’s body, the cosmic matrix, eight sons were 
born, so we are told in a Rgvedic hymn of creation; this could 
refer to our planetary system: 


Eight were the sons of Aditi born from herself. 
With seven she approached the gods; 
Martanda she cast away. 


With seven sons Aditi went forth ro ne. oe : 
saplabhs aT OT iil Bee Mrage] pit yyarz 
generation. aye nivhiave. teal; punat naredesd*F r= 
Martanda she again brought fort “the sake of A abheraT 


generation and dissolution (X.72.8-9). 


pelt - se IpyDantofe 


These are the original Adityas of the Rgveda subsequently 
multiplied to twelve, the great lords of light and omniscience. 
In the above stanzas, Martanda as the rejected son, is cast 
away for the sake of existence in time. The question remains: 
are the other sons not existing in space and time, hence 
under the sway of birth and death? But the Sun, as Surya, 
is also considered an Aditya and is depicted as drawn by 
seven horses or one horse with seven heads. What the 
connection between Surya and Martanda was in the thought 
of the rsis is left obscure in the Rgeveda. 

Aditi’s mother quality wins her the name of ‘cow’. She 
complains: 


Weak-minded men have as a cow adopted me who came 
hither from the gods, a goddess; who, skilled in 
eloquence, her voice uplifteth, who standeth near at hand 
with all devotions.” (jj po/. (6 

This verse hints at the connection between Aditi, space, and 


the word, the imperishable, sacred aksara, that mighty eternal 
word born in the home of the ‘Cow’: 


When the first of dawns shone forth, was born in the 
home of the Cow, the mighty eternal word (II.55.1). 


In the mythological language of the Vedas, the cosmic 
buffalo, or ‘Cow’ 
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lowed as she fashioned the billowy waves (I.164.41). 


She is the ‘thousand-syllabled in the sublimest heaven’ from 
whom stream forth the waters of life: 


The whole universe exists through the undying syllable 
that flows from her.18 "¥ }ptj. 42 


Two later scriptures afford an explanation and a revelation: 


In the beginning was dkasa which is the word. Faith Wp: 


The word is the syllable, first born of Order, mother of 
the Vedas, navel of immortality.2° Tail Br. 2: 2S. 


Akasa, the subtle essence out of which all things are 
moulded, according to later Indian philosophy, whose attri- 
bute is sound, is Aditi of the Vedas. Sound or vibration, as 
personified in the goddess Vac, and ether or subtle essence of 
space as Aditi, become linked and merge in the one goddess 


Sarasvati, mother of the Vedas, consort of Brahma, the 


creator. 


The process of permutation 


The process of permutation which is part of the law of trans- 
formation and such a vital aspect of the dynamics of rta in 
the Vedic vision, is expressed not only as the stepping down 
of certain gods from the abstract to a more concrete level, 


but also both as the offspring begetting or consuming its 








Gr 


parent and as the reciprocal birth of two principles. This has | 


caused more puzzle than is warranted.”! 

‘Being the son, thou becamest the father of the gods’ is 
said of Agni in Rev. 1.69.1. Agni is generated by the gods 
through their mental abilities (cittibhih), by the power of daksa, 
by the power of the word, but Agni makes the gods manifest, 
makes the gods immortal.” 


This is the law (rta); unto ye I declare it, O Heaven and 


Earth, the offspring on being born consumes his generators 
_(X.79.4ab). pciseLicitepebaldaitig cas = 
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Here is admitted that rta is the great law of becoming, of 
change, of evolution. The parents, inherent in the embryo, 
disappear transformed in their offspring as the latter grows. 
So in the process of generation, evolution, in the vast course 
of rta, the new constantly destroys the old, taking from it 
what is necessary. This is the inexorable onward march of 
events, ria in its dynamic aspect, a Rgvedic conception which 
in later times was to be personified in Siva the destroyer, the 
regenerator, the Lord of the cosmic dance. 
The same idea is illustrated in the following verse: 


That which generated these things you will not find; 


something else has emerged to being from amongst you 
(X.82.7ab), Seashr. £n 3% pF 7 Brests 


‘The generator has disappeared into those very things to 


which it gave birth. [Yet in destroying the old the new once 
again begets the old though in a new form, for it can only 
beget that which is within itself and that is none other than 
what was given it by the old; this is the meaning of the 
offspring begetting its parent and this is the Vedic vision of 
eternal recurrence. 

The Reveda gives us two particular examples of the 
reciprocal birth of two principles. Thus: 


From the Infinite (aditi) Intelligence (daksa) was born, 
again from Intelligence the Infinite (X.72.4d). 


has wp peniell og uAlel: | gyre 


Aditi at one level represents the infinite in its transcendental | 
aspect, the infinitude of possibilities through and in which | 


plays creative ideation, daksa, the interaction of which in its 
turn gives rise, at another level, to the more readily conceiv- 
able Mother-space notion that contains and nourishes every- 


thing, hence through which and in which all are born, the , 


infinite source of life. © 

The famous Purusa hymn of creation wherein the divine 
or heavenly Man, or spiritual essence, is shown as being 
sacrificed that from his remains the many might come into 
being, provides us with the second example: 


From him (Purusa) Viraj was born and from Viraj Purusa 
(X.90.5ab). 
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Is the purusa named at the end of the verse the same as that 
implied at the beginning? Or can the verse be interpreted 
thus: from Purusa, the Heavenly or archetypal Man, Viraj 
was born, and from Viraj the earthly man, the second puruga 
being but a reflection or more concrete expression of the first? 
If Vira} be, as claimed by J. Gonda,® a creative principle 
representing a hypostatization of the idea of the universe, 
then we read in this verse that from the noumenal essence 
came the seed that, through the law of change, was to 
become the universe, which in turn gave birth to that micro- 
cosm of the macrocosm, man. Here is expressed in a very 
succinct way the law of transformation, one aspect of the 
dynamics of rta. 
W. N. Brown sees in Viraj 





} the cosmic waters from which Purusa arises. . . . That 

' Purusa is both the son and the progenitor of Viraj is not 
. . surprising: as the essence and source of all, the 

_ underlying generality, Purusa must precede even that 
out of which he rises in concrete form.”4 





We catch in this example a glimpse into one meaning of the 
original sacrifice of purusa as described in the famous Purusa 


hymn. This transformation of the primeval purusa, this ‘birth’ 
into_more_and_ more _ restricting conditions forming the 
various levels of the ladder of evolution is itself the perpetual 
sacrifice that_keeps the universe going. It indirectly implies 
that the law of change, in the conception of the rsis, becomes 


equivalent to the eternal sacrificial offering of the purusa by 

means of which the universe evolves. Both examples show 
| the eternal rhythm at the root of the manifested universe, 

one principle giving birth to another which is but a permu- 
| tation of itself at another level; both examples take the idea 

of transformation one step further than that expressed in the 
| sat emerging from the asat and thus formulate the Revedic 

vision of the transformation of the ideal into the concrete. 

Further permutations will be observed in the course of this 
'exposition of the dynamic interplay of the gods. 
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The threefold division of the world 


The original twofold division of the world into polarities, as 
envisaged in some of the Vedic hymns, is also mirrored at a 
more objective or lower level in Heaven and Earth, Dyaus 
and Prthivi, a twofold division which itself is further subdi- 
vided into a threefold order capable of further subdivisions: 


-dyaus, antariksa and prthivi. Such conception of a tripartite 


world is found side by side with that of a twofold one and 
is only a more precise analysis of the component parts of 
the universe of which the twofold heaven and earth is a 
generalised view, neither excluding the other. 

Heaven, Earth and the mid-or inner region, each is a loka, 
world or place of habitation for entities, whether celestial, 
human or sub-human. This threefold universe, so commonly 
referred to in the Rgveda,”° is itself subdivided, each loka 
being a threefold one: 


There are three heavens; two are in the lap of Savitr, one 
is in the world of Yama (I.35.6ab). 


Heaven is described as ‘the threefold heavenly complex of 
heaven’ and Savitr is said to 


impel the three heavens and the three earths (IV .53.5¢)?7 


as well as to circumscribe the ‘three realms’ (tri rajamsi) or 
threefold mid-region. It seems evident that the three heavens 
refer to spheres of existence quite beyond physical visibility, 
since one of these belongs to the king of the dead, Yama, 
and since these heavens are the loka of the gods and their 
birthplace.28 Within the god Varuna himself 


are placed the three heavens and the lower three earths 
disposed in sixfold order (VII.87.5ab). 


Antariksa,2? or the mid-region, usually translated as 
firmament or atmosphere, is not a physical locality such as 
the various translations would have us believe. The signific- 
ance of this secondary level — a loka in itself intermediate 
between the purely subjective or celestial sphere (heaven), 
the world of luminosity, the birthplace of the gods, and the 
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purely objective or material earth, one of the domains upon 
which the gods act and influence earthly phenomena — is 
usually altogether ignored. However, Reinhold E. G. Muller?° 
shows that the original meaning of dkasa is very close to 
antariksa. In the Upanisads akasa denotes the ethereal space 
in the heart. It is most probable that antariksa not only refers 
to the expanse of air or atmosphere stretching between the 
sky and earth, but also to an intermediate realm, a mid- 
region between the intangible heaven and the tangible earth, 
that separates the spiritual from the material, a psychological 
world that at the same time acts as a bridge between these, of 
which the rsis took the firmament as the visible counterpart. 

That the rsis viewed the possibility of another dimension 
of being besides the purely physical and spiritual, as part of 
their vision of the universe, may be gathered from the 


following stanza where by implication man appears as the 


offspring of Heaven and Earth, the spiritual and the material: 


Heaven is my father, my begetter; here is affinity, my 
kinship; this mighty Earth is my mother. Here between 


the two wide-spreading receptacles is the womb (of birth)... 


(1.164.33). 


If we take the clause ‘here between the two widespreading 
receptacles’ literally, the word ‘between’ (antar) and the 
subsequent words ‘womb’ and ‘in it’ should refer to the aerial 
space between ‘sky’ and ‘earth’ which, literally, is not the 
birthplace of man. The whole connotation refers to a different 
dimension, a loka that belongs neither to the spiritual nor to 
the material, neither to heaven nor earth, but one which 
man’s psychomental nature reflects. Such a loka may be one 
of the meanings of antariksa. 

Prthivi is the material abode of which our earth seems to 
be one among three. Of this examples have already been 
given. The Satapatha Brahmana, like the Reveda, makes a 
clear statement: 


There are here three earths (prthivi) viz. this one, and two 
beyond it.3! 


J. Gonda wonders ‘how these poets and priests could regard 
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our visible earth and the atmosphere surrounding it tripar- 
tite’.°2 Our visible earth may be tripartite, but it is also one 
among three, obviously three definite planets which the rsis 
had in mind, spheres of life where beings evolve just as they 
do on earth, but spheres that may not be visible to physical 
eyes. 

Among modern scholars, the most perceptive and indeed 
brilliant commentary ever given concerning the threefold 
world — dyaus, antariksa, prthivi — is that of Stella Kramrisch, 
of which certain important points are quoted here: 


Heaven and earth, as dyadic monad, are a closed unit. It 
must be violated, split into its components, and these 
must be separated lest they fall together and the world- 
to-be collapses. The act of creative violation and the 
power of keeping apart the pair so that they become 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth between whom all life 
is engendered is the test by which a creator god 
establishes his supremacy. He makes the Dyad into Two. 
He is the One and at the same time the Third, who plays 
the leading part in the cosmic drama. 


The act of separating the monad and making two who 
had been one is the work of a third. He is the creator 
god of this world. He is the demiurge who destroys for 
the purpose of creation; he disrupts the wholeness of 

the undifferentiated, separates its constituent parts, and 
defines their position in the new world, where men will 
breathe, move, and think. God Indra, in particular, is the 
creator of this world. He separated heaven and earth, 
made them two, assuming himself the part of the One 
and First as creator, and of the ‘third’ in his creative 
operation. As creator-destroyer he prefigures intellect in 
its discerning, separating, discriminating function. The 
self-same act of violence, of forcefully wedging wholeness ~ 
apart, is the creative deed of Indra. . . as it is that of 
Varuna . . . who prefigures Indra’s lordship over the gods 
and the world. It is the deed of the Fire as Agni 
VaiSvanara, the fire that is in the sun and sunders heaven 
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and earth by light . . . as it is the deed of Savitr who 
separates the two by the space or air between them; it is 
the deed of Soma... and also of Brhaspati.. . 


Three as the number of creative action and source is the 
number of the structure of creation of which the manifest 
cosmos is the base. The tridhdtu of the visible world with 
its heaven, earth, and midspace is the paradigm for the 
trebling of this Tridhatu; a towering cosmic structure of 
three worlds, each with its Heaven, Earth, and 
Midspace, is envisaged. 

The transition from world to world has the pattern of 
a chain, or triple guilloche.* 


Indeed the three heavens and the three earths could be envis- 
aged as globes in a chain, each globe itself being threefold. 


—— 
e5 


Figure 2 


The gods and their cosmic interaction 


Over this tripartite universe preside various categories of 
gods whose lower 


habitations are seen, but who themselves abide in 
remoter, hidden dominions.*4 a)! NLD 
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Called the ‘luminous sons of Daksa’,35 they are indeed the 
‘mind-born sons’*6 of that primeval differentiation which we 
found personified in Daksa and Aditi. Such an appellative 
hints at their inborn intelligence, skill and creative power. 
To describe them as ‘sons’ of that ‘Intelligence’ which is basic 
to all creation, without which there could be no orderly, 
harmonious universe, immediately suggests that they are the 
manifest expression of divine intelligence in action. Every- 
where intelligence is seen at work, ‘measuring out’, 
‘apportioning’ through time, seasons, cycles, everywhere 
Nature shows the handiwork of the gods who collectively 
could be called ‘God’. ‘God geometrises’, as Plato once said. 
But it is of interest to note that the process of anthropo- 
morphising and personifying is only incipient in the Vedas. 


Heaven and Earth 


At one remove from Daksa and Aditi, Heaven and Earth are 
also the heavenly parents of the gods. Heaven is either dyaus, 
the mighty father, or svar, that celestial realm which Indra 
conquers, or vyoman, the empyrean. Each of these words 
denotes a different aspect of the idea. Dyaus is the personified 
aspect, svar the state of celestial bliss or Joka, and vyoman, the 
highest heaven. As father and generator, Dyaus is personal; 
as that celestial realm of luminosity and bliss, he is imper- 
sonal. Each god is capable of a threefold aspect, and some- 
times more. Earth, Prthivi, the broad one, is the ‘mother’. 
Both are compared to a bull and cow, but their personification 
does not go beyond parenthood. So wisdom and righteous- 
ness are attributed to them. They are almost always 
addressed as a pair. 

Most scholars see in the fact that the gods are said to 
generate, prop asunder or spread out Heaven and Earth ‘a 
downright self-contradiction’,” or else a hopeless muddle 
not worth the attempt to clarify and typical of Vedic thought. 
This rather evidences a failure to grasp the process of permu- 
tation so notorious throughout the Vedic pantheon, and an 
inability to differentiate between the various levels of 
universal life as viewed by the rsis. 
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Thus, Heaven and Earth are fields for development for 
their offspring, and so may be taken both as the ‘parents’ 


and the ever unfolding and _ ever renewed playground of 
grow wth, as well as those original principles of Jight and exten- 


sion that form the basis of this manifested universe. Their 
offspring manifest at various levels of the ladder of creation 
and grow in power through the interplay of Heaven and 
Earth which in their very growth they themselves help to 
mould and transform. As _ principles, i.e. as the spiritual and 
the material fields of life, father and mother, they are the 
parents of all things; as specific fields of of manifestation — 
the two worlds (rodasi), the two receptacles (camva), the two 
hemispheres (rajasi), the two bowls (dhisana) — they_are realms 
of transformation in which the devas contribute their - share 






in the differentiating and transforming of these very fields 
that give them their habitation. The use of ] paradox does not 
imply confusion. Whatever can be explained in terms of the 


‘below’ or concrete expression applies also to the ‘above’ or. 


abstract, as the former is but a reflection of the latter. So 


Heaven and Earth give birth to the gods and reciprocally the 


gods shape and further their field of manifestation into two 
distinct realms, and thus are said to give birth to Heaven and 
Earth. So 


Indra spread the wide earth out and firmly fixed it.38 (I- 


This giving birth may be interpreted as a manifestation at 
different levels, hence a perpetual transformation, an aspect 
of the dynamics of rita. The interaction is constant, the inter- 
weaving of all forces at work within the universe being but 
another example of the law of transformation and balance. 
As immediate parents of the gods, or devaputra, Heaven 
jfand Earth represent metaphysically the spiritual or ‘light’ 
principle and the substantial or ‘extension’ which is matter. 
'|So we find Daksa, ideation-intelligence-dexterit ity, stepped 
|| down to and Teflected i in that which illumines, or gives light, 
)}on the on the father’ S 3 side, a and Aditi, the infinite, the spatial « deeps, 
|| stepped down to and reflected in extension or matter on the 
mother’s side. ‘Like Daksa ‘and Aditi of which they are the 
| permutations, they are considered by the rsis as the ‘ancient 
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rounol 
Becnis orn of old’.3 They are opposing, though not antag- 


onistic poles of activity but rather complementary, father and 
mother, ‘first in accordance with the rta’.49 As they set the 
course of the phenomenal world on its onward march, they 
are called ‘ancient mothers of rta’, the word ‘mother’ being 
used only to denote the fact that all things in this world 
are fostered by them. Although still perceptible as the vast 
expanse of sky and earth, and personified, they are rather 
fields of action, of fostering growth for the transforming lives, 
their offspring, and certainly not ‘mythological fossils’. 
They remain throughout the Rgveda the primeval parents 
invoked for protection and for participation at the sacrifice .42 

Given the orderly process of unfoldment and the fact that 


JS “originally Hea Heaven and Earth were considered as one, their 


r 


fis) 


separation — a reflection and an inevitable concomitant of the 
separation of Aditi and Daksa and of sat and asat — heralds 
the acceleration of the orderly unfoldment of the universe or 
evolution in consonance with the law of harmony: 


Thence uprose the universe; thence the spheres; 
thence heaven and earth spread out (X.149.2cd). 


The gods’ action is to separate or demarcate the various fields 
or levels of existence — the above and the below or the inner 
and the outer; in that sense do they shape, separate and prop 
asunder Heaven and Earth; so that from one homogeneous, 
undifferentiated whole, when the primeval parents lay fused 
— a state of being which the Greeks called chaos and which 
is described in Genesis as ‘the face of the deep’ (1:2) - 
emerged a cosmos of heterogeneity, with each division or 
world sphere well marked out, all in accordance with the 
one law of harmony which the devas express in all their 
activities. 


dd ‘er-awdll in pne mmethsion in the orb of la 


To measure, sever and sustain are part of the creative act | 


of the gods at this our space-time level. The gods’ cosmic 
action of building or fashioning the world is often described 
in terms of ‘measuring’, the verb Vmd expressing, in the 
words of J. Gonda, ‘the sense of “realizing i in the phenomenal 

world” — and this implies in three dimensional space — by 
applying a special technique such as ‘‘measuring’”’ what was 
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mentally conceived; converting an idea into dimensional we mee Varuna 
actuality.’ Furthermore as noted by another scholar, H. B42: j- 
Lefever, the same verb md, ‘measure out’ or ‘found’, ‘used 
in connection with the creation of heaven and earth (1.159. ie 
_fthe universe (VI.47.3)- “And the praisesong (I.164.24) . 

never found with rta as its object.’44 The gods do not measure 


4 


Varuna is one of the more ancient creator gods. He measures 
the ‘ancient realm’.‘” This could refer to a former dispensation 
or cycle before the cycle or reign of Indra. The waters are his 
realm,* but these are not literal waters; they refer to the state 
of undifferentiated matter, the cosmic essence out of which 


the universe is shaped. Varuna, and his counterpart Mitra, 


| hag measutte 


OP usin OLIN 
vafuge is &eij¢flueprint’ of the cosmic order conceived at the highest level 


and reflected at the intermediate level. For the Adityas, the Fume 
belong to the ‘earlier’ (purve) gods, or to the ‘first age’ or 


puna ‘generation’ of the gods.” Varuna also separates, demarcates, 

vision the cosmic order and establish it (IV.55.2cd) measures out, possibly at a more subtle level of manifestation 
| than that of Indra’s world which appears later in the cycle of 
existence. 


fre * iF poet rta, only its domain; they act in accordance with the 


a remarkable verse which shows the gods as establishing 
what they have visioned and reflected in their consciousness. 
In his exaltation the poet sings: : In accordance with the law, Aditi’s son, observer of the 


I will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious law, has spread out the world in threefold order. (42.4 ) 


Varuna, the lord immortal, who standing in the f 
firmament hath meted the earth out with the sun as with ~ This could refer to the first ‘measuring’ of the world at the 
a measure.4 (F-95.4) ; | subtler level, a measuring which will subsequently be mani- 
festing as the demarcation of heaven and earth, a task 

Varuna, Indra, Brahmanaspati, Agni, Savitr, are all shown accomplished by Varuna and later by Indra. He gives more 

as playing a vital role in the nae erationiend preppinp asunder | than just the blueprint of creation, for he sets the sun in the 

& Heaven and! Fanta, gasysic t well expreseedsupy: ptella sky, Soma on the mountain, fire in the waters, milk in the 

proniecs cows and the power of intelligence in the heart (V.85.2). His 
The several deities who prop apart heaven and earth are cosmic action is expressive of his ‘occult power’ (maya) ea 
at one in performing this feat while each expresses his 7 not not of an or original act of violence, such as Indra’s rending of 
own mode of creativeness. Varuna, the ancient and first the dragon as a result of which he set the sun on high for ! 
King of gods, pillared apart heaven and earth (6.70.1). ' all to see. Varuna encompasses the nights and establishes 
By this epiphany of his, wisdom came to the creatures | the morns. He regulates the waters, the seasons, the rivers. 
(dhira; 7.86.1). But it is by his will and strength that Indra Varuna is said to preside or rule over ‘seven’ — seven lokas 
separates heaven and earth and establishes the order of or worlds? or the seven rsis or streams of life? — and to 
his cosmos, the world in which man lives. Agni, Fire, | pervade 


the spark and flame of life, and Soma, the elixir of life, 


descend from heaven to earth and ascend from earth to page ees ysandithe carce inghestrealmsiel heaven: 


immovable is Varuna’s seat; he rules over the seven 


Reeren" (VIII.41.9). 
«(59% 
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He 
supports both worlds by means of the axis as the unborn 
supports heaven.°? Tf, (1 16 ; ag: yRY b 


He ‘supports heaven in the seat of ria and thus presides 
over the cosmic order, watching over all from the very centre 
of all, this centre being represented not only as the root of 
the ‘cosmic tree’ 


whose root is high above (1.24.7c) 
but also as that point where 
they unharness the horses of the sun (V.62.1) 


i.e. that Jaya centre, or critical state wherein all manifested 
forms disappear from one level but to reappear at another 
and so on. This is the seat of cosmic order where resides 


Varuna who 


amidst the waters moves, observing men’s truth and 
untruth>+ yr. 47. 3 


He is the ocean of wisdom (VIII.41.8), he is clothed by the 
waters that shower their sweetness.» 

The identification of the waters with the ‘womb of rta’ may 
seem strange at first sight, but if we keep in mind that the 
cosmic waters are the ‘essence’ of primordial matter, the 

| later akaéa of Indian philosophy out of which the universe 1s 
| moulded in a series of more and more crystallised aspects, 
| then there should be no difficulty; the expression points once 
' more to the fact that the law of order, and of_evolution, of 
-unfoldment, of adjustment, manifests at the very origin of 
time, in the cosmic waters which are so to § eak its very 








/ womb and which as cosmic essence, or ‘atoms’ as we might 
say nowadays, develop, assume more and more concrete 
| appearances in accordance with the ‘law’ of change! Varuna, 
_as originally conceived by the rsis, is the very soul of this 
' cosmic essence, the Overseer and Orderer who watches over 
| Creation, and, as the embodiment of the very Law that is at 
the root of the universe, becomes for early Vedic man the 
‘far sighted’, ‘thousand eyed’,°° Lord of cosmic order and its 
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reflection in human society, viz. ethics. He becomes the 
moral god par excellence. 

In the later Hindu mythology Varuna loses his lofty quali- 
ties and overlordship of the Cosmic Order and becomes a 
god of waters and darkness. This degradation is already 
visible in the Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas. 


Indra 


Perhaps the most insistent description of godly creative 
action centres on Indra, who was the most popular of the 
gods. He repeatedly makes the ‘sat’ out of the ‘asat’, separ- 
ates, props asunder heaven and earth. His cosmic action,*” 
described as making firm the quaking earth, more widely 
extending the middle region and supporting the heavens, 
might hint at the physical formation of our world, the original 
convulsions to which the globe was subject, Indra personi- 
fying the ordering intelligence behind the whole configur- 
ation of the cosmos in movement. 

We notice the extension of the mid-region which is not 
only the atmosphere as such, the space that lies between the 
earth and the vault of the sky, but also that which separates 
and links one pole of manifestation and the other, the spiri- 
tual and subjective symbolised in heaven, and the phenom- 
enal and objective symbolised in earth, which originally were 
in close ‘embrace’ born together from the same Source. From 
the psychological standpoint this means the unfolding of an 
inner world between the spiritual and the physical or objec- 
tive, a mid-region which, at the human level, is equivalent 
to the psychological world typical of man which separates 
and at the same time provides a bridge between the spiritual 
and the physical. 

Indra is not the mere storm god which later Indian lore 
made him into, but his association with the sun and the 
finding of light (IIJ.39.7a) and certain of his feats point to 
his fundamental psychological importance. He_is the space- 
maker, an expression of multi-levelled meaning. He is the 
light-bringer whose action of severing the darkness, of 
slaying Vrtra, dragon of chaos, makes him the personification 


_of mind’s struggle for freedom. Indra modified the primeval 
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state of undifferentiation into a differentiated world, with 
distinctive realms, sequence, time, contrasts, light and dark- 
ness. Mind’s function is to give shape to chaos, to make 


‘pathways’, distinctions, demarcations: 


the ‘thought- -bestirrer’ (codayanmati VUI.46.19), prayer mikes 7s 


increase, Or Wax stron er. 
him 2g X5O°lp 


d word.°® 
Thou becomest great by virtue of the HORA a IND! Self 
He storms heaven through the ieaine we is Vent fire Astle! 
(X.167.1d) and is said to be the ‘first to possess mind’ So 
(prathamo manasvan IJ.12.1), that mind_that is the se arator, 
the active ve organising factor | both in nature and in man, which 


is instrumental in bringing the light; it rends the darkness, 


hence the image of the lightning. He, the ‘meditating god’ 
(X.32.1), discovers the nectar of immortality in the third Uf? Fie 


here of h 
a 2 it Tridbalu div recawesy Irilesu windad arrsla " nigiichawt 


In Re Ptrectold heaven, in the triple splendour, he foun 


With the sun’s help he made pathways throughout the 


darkness that extended pathless (VI.21.3ab). 


He is even identified with Surya: 
Surya is he . co 


. he has destroyed with light the black- 
hued darkness (X.89.2). : 


Tutt 


and therefore is considered the ‘illuminer of nights’ and 
‘generator of the sun’.®®*’ He is the ‘winner of the light’, or 











the hidden immortality.2 “J iy -RS 
Through might and conflict he made space for the gods As Indra drank the Soma the sun arose in the heavens 
(1.34.7) (IX.86.22); in the rapture of Soma he set free the cows held 
L fast within the rock (VI.43.3), loosened the rock and ‘made 
i.e. gave freedom to the gods, space in the Rgveda being the cow easy to find for prayer’ (X.112.8). The unconscious 
often equivalent to freedom. The gods and Heaven and Earth is the rock in which is hidden the treasure that yields enlight- 
engendered him to crush all obstacles (IlII.49.1) and to him enment, the milk or nectar of immortality. Matter is also the 
they gave asura power, that is, the creative power, for having matrix in which is concealed the nourishing substance of 
achieved the goal for which he came into being.» He is three both poles of manifestation: spirit and matter. The prize nae 
times compared to a ram, and in 1.52.1. he is wins is thus not only the sun ‘that men may see’ (IV.16.4), 
not ot_only the waters of life life or the ‘seven rivers’ that are 
Cmte oi ae enone Sinn SE eae released _through | his his action (1.32. 12), but also Soma a) 
According to A. A. Macdonell: becomes his beverage par excellence. Soma is even equated 
with his thunderbolt. The lightning flash illuminates the 
Oe mind and in that Ae Ae CNS is as the state of 
See lea a eon nes Gen Oa immortality, of wholeness wherein all dimensions are. 
physical world. Energetic action is characteristic of him merged in one supreme oneness. 


. Indra is a universal monarch, not as the applier of 
the eternal laws of the universe nor as a moral ruler but 
as an irresistible warrior whose mighty arm wins victory, 
whose inexhaustible liberality bestows the highest good 
on mankind. 


As already seen there is more to Indra than just physical 
superiority. Indra, in the Reveda, is the expression of mental 
vigour, alertness as well as bravery, courage and so on. He is 
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‘heaven’ and of the ‘god-like waters’ (III.34.8). 





Soma, Indra’s juice, becomes a thousand-winning 
thunderbolt. TX.d.7.9 


Indra is the fighter in man, the liberating mind that forges 
its path amidst the darkness of the unconscious, shapes it 
into an ordered world, and opens out the way to the ‘divine’ 
hidden deep within, in the ‘third sphere of heaven’. 


Man invokes him in the ‘light-bestowing conflict’ 
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for through ‘conflict’ (yudha) Indra found for man the ‘way 
to fulfilment’ anes 


nda js aaflresseel a2 
sone isl. ee 


Brahmanaspati 


Brahmanaspati, whom Stella Kramrisch describes as ‘the lord 
of the inner upsurge in hymnal, mantric inspiration’; also 
assumes the role of a demiurge or creator god. The idea of 
blowing, or whirling, or welding the worlds finds expression 
in one of the creation hymns where we have the picture of 
the Lord of prayer, Brahmanaspati, welding the worlds into 
shape as a blacksmith: 


Brahmanaspati welded these (the two worlds) together 
like a blacksmith (X.72.2ab). 


The verb Vdham to blow, exhale, kindle, melt, forge, and 


the word karmara, artisan, blacksmith, point to the action of 


fire as it fashions the worlds. God is the artisan, the black- . 


smith who smelts his universe into shape. 

At the beginning of all and at every level, was fire, whether 
expressed as tapas, the divine contemplation blazing to incan- 
descent manifestation, or as Agni, the Lord of Flame, or as 
kama, desire, primordial seed of consciousness that sparked 
off creation. 

Agni and Brahmanaspati are vague personifications of this 
fire, for their action is intelligent and creative, and Brahman- 
aspati, in many instances, is but another aspect of Agni. He 
forges Heaven and Earth but also waxes in grandeur through 
the very parents that he moulds, he himself being called the 
‘father of the gods’. But there is a peculiarity about Brahman- 
aspati that distinguishes him from the other creator gods. He 
embodies the divine word, brahman, which is of the essence 
of the devas. We are told that, by virtue of the sacred word, 


(brahman) Indra waxes great (X.50.4). That sacred word, or 


primordial vibration, forged the worlds, is at the basis of all 
and is harboured in the heart of the rsis. Brahmanaspati 
embodying it is thus the ‘father of the gods’, although 
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Heaven and Earth in another sense are also his parents. 
Brahmanaspati 


mightily established by means of sound, the earthly limits 
as the threefold world (I[V.50.1). 


The primeval vibration, the sound divine, acts like fire in 
shaping the universe; hence the blend of two ideas, that of 
sounding and that of kindling as the function of the one god, 
which to us appear completely different. 


Agni 


The primordial creative urge from which proceeds ‘this whole — 
universe’, called ‘desire’ in the ndsadiya hymn of creation, the 
catalyst that brings about the change from one quiescent 
state to another, dynamic state of being, may be viewed 
as personified in Agni, ‘son of the waters’, ‘embryo of the 


waters’,© the ‘first born of rta’ at the beginning, in Aditi’sy<. 5.7, 


bosom, in Daksa’s birthplace,*” that is, manifested in accord- 
ance with the law. In Agni is exemplified the birth or appear- 
ance of the same principle at different levels of manifestation. 
For he is said to be created by Heaven and Earth, by the 
Waters, by Tvastr (X.2.7), but at the same time he appears 
right at the DESHINUGS of the aeons as shown above, for tapas 
is an expression of cosmic creative fire. It is the process of 
raising this fire. This idea of births from various levels and 
centres is repeated in many verses. Thus: 


From heaven first came to birth Agni; secondly from us 
came the knower of births; thirdly the manly-souled 
(appeared) from within the waters. -45-| #6 


He exists at all levels, is the basis of all, hence appears in the 
waters, in the stones, in the herbs, is ‘head of heaven, earth’s 
centre’, ‘engendered by the gods’ yet ‘father of gods’ (1.69.1) 
and their giver of immortality. He is common to all men 
(vaisvanara), their very centre (nabhih), like a pillar supporting l 
them, immortal guest midst mortal bodies. Men find him 
crouched in the cave of the heart when they fashion their 
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mantras there 1.67.4 Primordial spark, he is also the 
youngest of the gods and born of Tvastr, the artisan. of 
nature. Such a multiple birth shows the one creative and 
destructive principle at work on the various rungs of pte 
ladder of creation.®? 

Stella Kramrisch sums him up thus: 


The three main forms of Agni, in the process of creation, 
are: Apam Napat in the flood of the Uncreate, before 

_ and beyond creation; VaiSvanara in Heaven, the light that 

2 shines for all men, and Jatavedas on earth, the Knower 
of beings. This great ternary of Agni in the process of 
creation is accompanied by the triple manifestation of 
Fire in the visible cosmos, the sun in heaven, lightning 
in the air, fire on earth. The great ternary of Agni in 
creation is ontological and cosmogonic; his ternary in 
manifestation is in the triple world of Indra. Indra and 


Agni are twin brothers (6.59.2).7° ao ple He 3 Aut pisd 


Tvastr 


At the level of what we know as nature, we find Tvastr the 
divine artisan, the great, skilful fashioner, he who, according 
to the Atharvaveda, is ‘in the beginning the counterpart of 
the waters’ (IX.4.2). He might have represented originally 
the male creative power inherent in the waters, the female 
enfolding substance. He is called the one born at the begin- 
ning, agraja or agriya.”! Universal stimulator, he receives that 
epithet savitr which was to be attached to the solar deity; he 
is called the skilful-handed one (supani), the omniform, the 
‘faithful to the law’ (rtavan) who combines both the male and 
the female generative power. Hence the Atharvaveda calls 
him ‘the pregnant male, stout, filled with milk’ (IX.4.3). 
Presiding over birth, he places the life seed in creatures, 
shapes all forms, adorns Heaven and Earth with variegated 
forms, gives nature her final shape, forges the thunderbolt 
of Indra, fashions the soma cup for the gods and sharpens 
his axe for Brahmanaspati. The axe of time, Tvastr’s attribute, 
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is ever at work in fashioning and refashioning nature’s 
myriad forms in accordance with the law (rfavan). The whole 
of nature’s creative and varied activity is compressed in the 
two epithets used for Tvastr: ‘the omniform, vivifying deity’. 

It is noteworthy to remark that these originally descriptive 
epithets of one and the same deity in due time were separ- 
ated from their owner and addressed as a personality in its 
own right. Thus the stimulator (savita) side of Tvastr became 
related to the sun as the vivifying power, Savitr, to whom 
the great gdyatri mantra is addressed, whilst the omniform 
aspect became differentiated and personified in a monstrous 
son of Tvastr, ViSvarupa. Furthermore other gods such as 
Parjanya, Prajapati, Visvakarman take on the cosmogonic 
functions of Tvastr so that one may suspect that all are but 
various names describing the same creative power of nature, 
or facets of the one power. 

Agni, Brahmanaspati, Tvastr are instances of that constant 
permutation and overlapping in function so characteristic of 
the gods as well as of their actions at the various levels of 
manifestation. Herein lies the reason why it is difficult to 
assign each god to a particular group as the naturalist class- 
ification tried to do. The ‘all-pervasiveness’ of Agni makes 
him difficult to treat as a purely earthly deity. The same 
applies to Brahmanaspati and Soma, both of whom are at 
the ‘beginning’, in the heavens, and on earth. 
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The working of the Law 


The laying down of the cosmic law 


Creation, at the secondary level, is, as we have seen, a ques 
tion_of measuring, _ordering, establishing, instituting; a 
| process of organising, fashioning, a laying down in the right 
order according to certain norms, ways, rules, ordinances, 
ithythms, inherent in the rta, regulating ; the _untoldment, 
development, movement of all things; hence creation in its 
| secondary sense is an ‘establishing’, this being tl the fur function 
of the gods. 

Three words, in the Rgveda, express this establishment, 
‘maintenance and working of the law: dhaman, dharman, vrata. 

The verb ‘to establish’ (V dha) represents the foundation in 
‘full accordance with ‘law’; it is the laying down of the cosmic 
‘order in the space-time world in strict accordance with the 
rules which stem from, indeed are the expressions of, the 
‘fundamental order, the inherent harmony at the core of the 


universe, the blueprint of rta. 


, The Adityas first vision the cosmic order — they are called 
|. 
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‘rta visioned’ (rtadhitayah) — as the pattern which man’s poetic 


imagination has described as ‘eternal in the heavens’, then 
establish it at the phenomenal level. 
| They have established the seasons, months, days, nights, 
the worship and the holyword (VII.66.11ab). 
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The sacrificial ritual is here brought in line with time’s 
sequence, and given the seal of godly statute. 

The specific sphere or domain of activity of each god within 
the vaster domain of rta is called dhaman.' In the ‘dhaman of 
rta the gods rejoice’ (IV.7.7b). This is the establishment of 
manifestations of rta. Dhaman, as J. Gonda explains, connotes 
‘locations of modalities or manifestations of divine powers’ .? 
A glimpse is given us into a primordial order wherein Varuna 
‘established his dominion of old’.3 Since Varuna’s sphere of 
influence extends over the whole phenomenal world, the 
world is his dhaman, his peculiar domain. Indra claims that 
he has “established many a sphere of rita’. Agni ‘marks out’ 
the many ‘manifestations of rta’. He ‘circumscribes seven 
dhama’,’ seven seats or special domains wherein the law is 
fully expressed, possibly the sacrificial seats wherein is 
enacted the drama of the cosmic order, or the worlds within 
worlds of the Vedic vision which, as we have seen, he 
pervades from the innermost to the outermost. 

Each dhaman is a sphere of harmony established in and 
working with the overall harmony of the rta at the innermost 
core of which is found the secret of immortality.> 

The second law word, dharman, from Vdhr, to buttress, 
support, which often governs rta, seems to have meant in 
Vedic times that which holds together through the inherent 
law of harmony, cohesion, that which maintains the foun- 
dations of the law. Dharman is a more specialised aspect of 
rta and is used in the sense of specific statutes that sustain, 
regulate and order the course of the universe; the term rta 
referring to the whole, i.e. the cosmic and social order, the 
truth, the sacrificial rite, the term dharman to specific regu- 
lations binding under that whole. The fixed norms of cosmic 
order manifest themselves as the divine statutes which 
uphold the march of all things and maintain the universe in 
every aspect. 

One of the gods’ proper functions is thus the ‘maintenance’ 
of the rta (rtasya dharman): 





For the sake of upholding and supporting the world, 
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through (Agni’s) own power have the gods expanded 
(X.88.1cd) 
their action standing 
firmly fixed by statute and ordinance (V.72.2a). 
Through the same ordinance, or what is laid out as the norm, 


the refulgent sun journeys, a god amidst the goddesses 
(1.160.1d) 


i.e. the sun travels between Heaven and Earth, here taken 
as the mothers, in accordance with the laws determined by 
the cosmic order. Accordant with the same dharman, Indra 


establishes the rivers in their course (II.13.7a) 


each god following the law proper to his being, in other 
words his own dharman. 


Several gods are intimately connected with the ‘foundation | 


of truth’: thus Agni, Savitr, Mitra-Varuna. Agni’s truth is the 


good that he does to the eroninrcn he inspires man, he 


| uplifts him and creates the link between god and man, he is 
|} the harbinger of divine manifestations. His is the task of the 
| ‘overseer of the dharman’ in his quality of custodian of the 
ritual as commemorative of the universal rite of creation. 
Savitr, like Varuna, is he whose dharman is true (satya- 
dharman), i.e. accomplished, he who maintains the statutes. 
But Varuna, whose insight detects all, the good and the evil, 
what has been and what will be, whose eye is the sun, is 
the custodian of the rfa as a whole, he is the very embodiment 
of truth. 

Truth, in its metaphysical sense, at this level of the gods, 
‘is thus the realisation or implementation of what has been 
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conceived as a pattern at an even more abstract level and is 
‘visioned’ by the gods ere they express it through their action. 
It is the divine harmony made visible in all the workings of 
nature. The world order is the mirror of the harmony that 
exists between the essence of being (sat) and its outer activity. 
| This is truth. Thus a thing will grow only in accordance with 
what is inherent in its seed; the acorn will always produce 
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}an oak tree, a human embryo a human being; when ignited 


under proper conditions, fire never fails to be kindled, for 
we have touched its very nature. All natural activities are } 


visible effects of an inner harmony which constitutes the 


supreme Order. 1 This is the truth; this is the gods’ truth of , 
action, of being. This is truth in the Cosmic Order. Truth 
itself is said to be 


established on the unshakeable foundation of heaven. }; 


The accomplishment of the law as an expression of truth, 
satya-dharman, manifests in human society as social order and 
right human relationships. So the rules laid down for human 
behaviour are best calculated to promote social harmony and 
prevent society from breaking down. Satya truth as related 
to society becomes dharma. The subsequent development of 
dharman, which as dharma came more and more into usage, 
made the word rta fall into disuse.’ 

The third law term, vrata,’ has in the Rgveda a different 
connotation from its later meaning of ‘vow’. Like dhdama, it 
also refers to the sphere of divine influence or the right 
‘course of action’, the particular way according to which each 
god performs his function, hence statute, norm. Each god in 
his own characteristic way upholds his own mode of action, 
his own vrata, all of which vratas form the established norms, 
the divine ‘inroads’. By means of these Varuna, for example, 
maintains order in the world, these being expressions of the 
over-ruling rfa. So, of their own nature, acting in perfect 
harmony with the whole, 


‘the gods follow the ordained-ways of rta?) - 6636 
The world 


Heaven and Earth, the waters, the plants and the trees, 
did the holy ones engender following the ordinances. In 
graciousness, they filled the midregion with heavenly 
light (X.66.9abc). 


This heavenly light is not just light (jyotis), but svar, the 
luminous world of heaven which in the later Hindu SouIE 
tures becomes svarga, the heaven of the blessed. 1° 
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Neither Varuna, nor Indra, nor any other god infringes the 
vratas of Savitr: 


In accordance with rta godly Savitr toils; he extends far 
and wide the peak of rta.!! 


The wild beasts spread through desert places seeking 
their watery share which thou hast set in waters. The 
woods are given to the birds. These statutes of the god 
Savitr none disobeyeth. 


With utmost speed, in restless haste at sunset Varuna 
seeks his watery habitation. Then seeks each bird his 
nest, each beast his lodging. In due place Savitr hath set 
each creature. 


Him whose high law neither Varuna nor Indra, nor Mitra, 
nor Aryaman, nor Rudra breaketh, nor evil-hearted 
fiends, here for my welfare him I invoke, god Savitr for 
worship (II.38.7-9 Griffith’s translation). 


The waters obey him, night comes at his bidding, he wakens 
all, stretching out his arms to protect all. Each kingdom of 
nature, each species, has its own domain and its own activity 
under his guardianship. The god fills the whole of Heaven 
and Earth and makes the ‘holy song’ (slokam) which he 


fashions for the sake of his own dharman (IV.53.3). 


The holy song may be taken as that which comes to the lips 
of the poet inspired by the solar splendour, but it may also 
be taken in a different sense: the universe is the song of the 
solar god, that song which he cannot help but sing as he 
performs his varied tasks. This is confirmed in a verse which 


tells us that ‘the gods revel in the sacred song of rta’ (saman 
- 1/147.1d). ae 


To the god Savitr who makes the rta, to Indra the serpent 
slayer, flow the waters; day after day spreads out the 
sheen of the waters; how long has (time) passed since 
these waters were first outpoured (II.30.1). 
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The working of the Law 


savitr in making the ria is represented as responsible for 
the orderly recurrence of natural phenomena. The paths 
along which all things move are fixed, hence with ‘fixed 
decree’ (dhrtavratah) he rules his mighty course (IV.53.4). 
These vratas are also described as triple and therefore apply to 
the three heavens and the three earths of Vedic cosmogony: 


Thrice does Savitr circumscribe with his might the mid- 
region, the three realms and the three luminous spheres, 
impelling the three heavens and the three earths; indeed 
he protects us with his triple statute (IV.53.5). 


Dawn, the 


ancient, youthful, prolific goddess, the all bounteous, 
follows along the established norm (anu vratam).'2 T.6|-¢ ed 


As the dawns perpetually ascend the sky and pervade the 
firmament 


they generate the divine inroads.'8 


In obeying their own intrinsic law they show us the path we 
should follow, those intangible inroads whereby we learn to 
harmonise ourselves with the whole. 

Similarly for those who follow Indra’s vrata Heaven and 
Earth and the mountains stand firm. Varuna’s vratas yield in 
importance to none of all the other gods for the gods them- 
selves are said to follow them: 


All the gods follow the vrata of Varuna."4 


Varuna, the asura, the lord of righteousness (rtayan), the 
guardian of rta whose ‘statutes are firmly established’, seems 
to have been recognised at least at one time as the supreme 
lord of all, ‘ruler of this world’s manifestation’. He has rta as 
his ‘form’! and figures as the god in whom rta seems to be 
incarnate; his is the dynamic expression of rta. Such 


statutes (vrata), unmovable, are firmly-fixed in thee as on 
a mountain (II.28.8cd). 


In some hymns he steps into the role of the all-creator in 
whom all the worlds abide, in others that of the all-disposer 
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of justice to whom the sinner turns in repentance. He is the 
mighty upholder of order — physical, as he controls natural 
phenomena, and moral as he 


perceives man’s truth and untruth 
and beyond both as he 


knows all things transcendental and beholds what has 
been and what will be.'¢ 


So when we read of Savitr making the rta, of the rivers 
running in accordance with Varuna’s rta, we realise that what 
is meant here is the particular sphere of action over which 
the god has jurisdiction which, taken together, form the great 
rta, Varuna seemingly exercising lordship over the whole 
sphere of rta in which the vratas are fixed as on a mountain. 

Three of the law terms!” are brought together in a verse 
that sums up the action of some of the Adityas: 


By means of the dharman, with the magic power (maya) 
of the asura, O wise Mitra Varuna, ye protect the vratas; 
in accordance with rta ye rule over the whole world 
(W.63.7). 


The maya or occult power of the gods (a power which shall 
be investigated in the next but one section) is here practically 
an expression of the law as wielded by the gods through 
which the pathways (vrata) of the law are protected. Thus 
the various ways (or statutes) of upholding (dharman) the 
Law are the various modes of that rta whose custodians the 
Adityas are. The law itself acts as the very rhythm of 
becoming, the undercurrent of that transformation according 
to which the universe proceeds in its endless evolution. 
Hence the law, rta, is in one sense apart from and beyond 
the gods, and in another sense their very being and mode 
of action so that they are occasionally said to ‘make the ria’. 
It exists at a transcendental level but manifests through them 
on every rung of the ladder of existence. They are its intelli- 
gent, dynamic agents. : 
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Impersonal law and morally perfect gods 


The gods thus stand on the constructive, evolving, 
expanding, forward directed, orderly side of the cosmic 
process. They are responsible for the divine impulse (deva- 
hitim). They are thereby the custodians of the whole of 
creation, its regents, its builders, its ‘disposers’ (dhatr). For 
this reason they are considered ‘offsprings of rta’ (rtajatah), 
said to be the ‘first born of rta’, ‘dwellers in the seat of rta’, 
in that realm where the law is perfectly manifested. They are 
born and wax strong in accordance with the ria, i.e. as a 
result of observing and serving it. They thus increase in and 
foster the rta: 


These, Aditi’s sons, undeceivable, have grown mighty in 
the abode of rta (VII.60.5cd). ! 


They have taken up their stand_on the side of order and to 
this effect first conquered all kinds of disorders. In man’s ‘ 
eyes they are sinless (anagas) because they conform to the rta 
(rtavari) and are themselves considered the ‘great rta’ (rtam 
brhat) i.e. the very embodiment of the law they serve. They 
obey the ria since they cannot act against their own nature 
and at the same time they are its ‘knowers’, its ‘charioteers’, 
its “guardians’ and its ‘lords’, the perfect expression of that 
which manifests through them, by them and with them: 


Law abiding, born in law, sublime fosterers of law, haters 
\ of falsehood (VII.66.13ab). 


gt gees area 


herdsmen of the supreme-law, whose decrees are truth 
(V.63.1ab). 
Therefore they 


rule over the whole world in accordance with the rta 
(V.63.7c). | 


serving the rta, by means of rta they have attained to 
powerful might.18 


They are ‘rfa-visioned’ Artadhitayah), cherishers of the rta 
(7. BS. Ved ) 107 
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(rtasprsah’) and therefore ‘true’ (satyah). In such guise they 
shine forth and work their wonders, the latter being the 
marvels of nature’s phenomena, her predictable cycles and 
profusion of beauteous forms. 
The rsis conceived an impersonal eternal law to which all, 
even the most highly evolved the most highly evolved beings such as the ings such as the gods, ar are 
subservient. All the statutes (dharman) and ordinances (vrata) 
of the gods, as perceptively observed by H. Lefever, ‘are the 


expressions of a transcendent, objective law which .. . the 
gods ‘find’ rather than create . . . the gods do not create rta 


. they find rta —- something existing apart from and above 


|them/’ — rta being in the estimation of the same author the 


‘cosmic esaes anemic principle of Law and Order’, ‘the tran- 


ae tN! nt 
‘scendent iE ADIRCHNE AW Of He WAVER, applying not only to 
oe ritual and natura | phenomena, but also to human conduct." 


* The gods guard the statutes of the one law both as protec- 
tors (rtasya gopah) and as ‘debt-exactors’ (cayamanah — rnanti), 


their very action, or ways of acting constituting those stat-_ 


utes, hence they are said to follow the ordained course of 
rta. The mention of ‘ropeless bonds’ (VII.84.2ab) whereby 
Varuna binds the sinner is significant enough as showing a 
universe governed by laws which bind its various parts 
together as one unity under the regency of Mitra-Varuna and 
the other Adityas. 

The issue of a moral order at the godly level or in what 


we might call the cosmic vision of the rsis is taken up by _ 


Balbir Singh Gauchwal in his article on ‘The metaphysical 
foundations of Hindu ethics and religion’ .2° He asks ‘whether 
the moral law in its metaphysical aspect can operate by itself 
or requires some conscious personal agency to manifest and 
operate it.’ This idea is based upon the assumption that the 
Vedic thinkers unanimously formulated, ‘an objective moral 


| law constituting the eternal moral order of the universe — 


called rta, dharma or apurva’.21 To think in terms of a cosmic 
moral order is to bring in a purely human dimension at a 
level where the purely human is bypassed. The objective 
moral order of the universe exists solely in man’s mind. Its 
counterpart in the universe is harmony, equilibrium. The 
moral law, as formulated by the Vedic rsis and applying to 
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humanity, is only one aspect of the universal law as man 
envisages it, one aspect that in its specific relation to him he 
considers as moral, but not the whole of the law. That whole 
could be more appropriately summed up, not as ‘the objec- 
tive law of goodness’, but simply as the ‘law of harmony’ of 
which the gods are the active, intelligent exponents, hence 
the law_of the so solidarity of all beings which | at the then 
level is ; reflected i in in the human ° values ‘of love, , togetherness, 

helpfulness, s service, etc. That which is consonant with the 
overall harmony y will, in the human sphere of activity, be 
considered moral or good, hence the norms of social as well 
as personal ethics that form the basis of all civilisations. 

In this respect there is no need of a supreme God or Arbiter 
of morals, except in so far as a personalised representative 
of the one Law to whom the human being renders account 
of his deeds or misdeeds, and begs for forgiveness, in whom 
he can place his trust, hope and love, seems to be more 
comprehensible to the average human mind, than an imper- 
sonal law of which only one aspect touches man in his most 
vital activity, i.e. living in righteousness, distinguishing 
between good and evil. This accounts for the ingrained preju- 
dice which nineteenth century scholars all evidence when 
faced with the interpretation of the law of karma or cause 
and effect. It is perhaps for this reason of average human 
inability to understand an impersonal law, that we do find 
one Vedic God standing out prominently as the ‘Guardian’ 
par excellence of rta, one to whom appeals can be made and 
whose forgiveness can be invoked, one who is closest to the 
Christian and Judaic idea of a personal God. This is Varuna, 
the Lord of Cosmic Order. 

Of the unnamed God of Rev. X.121, the poet says: 


[He who] through his truth-accordant-decrees (satya- 
dharma) gave birth to heaven, who is earth’s procreator, 
cannot harm us (X.121.9ab). 


The law that is the foundation of all is truth and all-binding. 


Truth at the cosmic level means the working out of all things 
in harmony with their innermost core, the outer expression 


of the inner being, hence harmonious interlinkedness, for 
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being is ultimately one. As creation proceeds in accordance 
with the law inherent to its very core, all creatures must 
follow the law, i.e. live in accordance with it. Minerals, 


| plants, animals live thus. The animals, however wild, have 


their own code of behaviour which none infringes. Only in 
standing against the law can one be harmed, and, generally, 
only man again and again stands against it. Superficially the 
above verse may be thought in contradiction with certain 
prayers addressed in particular to Varuna the God whose 
noose ensnares the sinner. But the meaning is that man is 
harmed only in so far as he transgresses the law, thereby 
laying himself open to such specific harm as is brought about 
through sin; a man in harmony with the Law which is Truth, 
and therefore in harmony with himself, his own deeper self, 
there where his link with the highest or innermost is at its 
strongest, cannot be harmed, harm being contingent upon 
man’s action and nothing else. Hence God cannot harm him. 


Sweet blows the breeze for one who lives by truth, 
rivers pour for him sweets (1.90.6). 


This whole aspect of the divine law and its tacit mandate 
unto man, and man’s recognition of it and attempt to live up 


| to it, as expressed in the Reveda, is quite in harmony with 
|the ideas found in the magnificent Psalm 119 of the Old 
| Testament. There, the Psalmist prays to be kept ever on the 


divine path. ‘O teach me thy statutes’ is like a refrain spelling 


;out man’s heart desire to follow righteousness. 


‘make me to understand the way of thy precepts; so shall 
I talk of thy wondrous works’ (27) 


‘And I will walk at liberty; for I seek thy precepts’ (45) 


‘In keeping the law there is freedom; this freedom man experi- 
;ences when he is at one with his inner self and therefore 


abides in harmony with the All. This is the very core of the 
Vedic experience of the cosmos: wholeness (sarvatati). 


‘We choose freedom and wholeness’, cries the bard of 
TO NNN 


em 


Reveda (X.100). : | 
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The Psalmist goes on: 


‘Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage’ (54) 


Here again we find a point of contact. For the Vedic bards 
the Law is the song of the cosmos, the cosmos expresses 
itself through the Law, which is harmony, cosmic order, and 
sO 
‘the gods revel in the sacred-song of rta’ (1.147.1d). 
ea gpI SHON. ee) 
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Opposition and ambivalence: asura and maya in 
the Reveda 


In a universe based upon the subtle balancing of opposite 
tensions, it is inevitable that even at the godly level the 
two great forces which we call constructive and destructive, 
evolving and involving, expansive and restrictive, centrifugal 
and centripetal make themselves felt as indeed they make 
the web of the universe. Because of this, the gods encounter 
Opposition in their constructive work of laying down the 
laws and demarcating the realms of the universe. These two 
Opposing factors were expressed by the rsis in the enmity 
between certain categories of gods, but the tension and 
conflict between these two is left somewhat blurred in the 
Kgveda. In later Hindu mythology it becomes the never 
ending struggle between the gods and the asuras and the 
degradation of both to our human level of jealousies, 
quarrellings, fighting and deceit. 

The word asura in the Reveda does not bear the conno- 
tation of demon as it assumes later. Asu means breath or life- 
energy (+ ra from Vra to possess and also to grant). Asura 
thus not only means the possessor of the life-breath but also 
its bestower. We may surmise that what differentiates the 
asuras from the devas in the Rgeveda is precisely their capacity 
to create; they are the creative gods; in as much as a deva rises 
to that accomplishment he is also entitled to be addressed as 
asura.22 The title asura was, in Rgvedic times, applicable to 
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highly spiritual entities, both for their creative and ruling 
capacities and especially for the magic power which they 
could wield, and not to demons only, as in post-Vedic myth- 
_ ology. In fact the highest devas are asuras. Varuna, Savitr, 
Indra are each described as ‘wise asura’; Dyaus, Agni, Brah- 
manaspati are also given that title. Asura power is granted to 
Indra because of mighty deeds: 


Even as the power of Dyaus, to thee O Indra, all asura 
sway was by the gods entrusted, when thou, impetuous, 
leagued with Visnu, slewest Vrtra, the dragon who 


enclosed the waters. ff AA)-} 


But among the class of the asuras, there are already 
mentioned certain names that belong to the dark side of the 
cosmos. Certain asuras are opposed to the Adityas, the sons 
of Aditi, the Boundless, the Infinite, and Indra is shown as 
fighting them. In the Adityas we discern the principle of 


expansion, freedom, light, the forces of evolution,. 


constructing and supervising a world where law reigns 


supreme. In the opposing forces, the Danavas, which will 


become the asuras of later meaning, we notice the principle 
of constriction, bondage. Thus Danu (bondage, restraint) is 
the mother of Vrtra, the constrictor, and of the seven 
Danavas.2* The seven Adityas of early Revedic days stand so 
to speak facing the seven Danavas. But of the latter only 
Vrtra, the dragon of obstruction, receives full attention on 
the part of the bards. In him is embodied chaos, darkness, 
opposition, constriction. Indra fights him but he is also said 
to fight ‘all the furious gods’ (1.30.3 and 5), though no expla- 
nation is given. 

The term asura in the later sense of demon is mentioned 
but a few times in the later portions of the Rgveda.* Out 
of these few vague and scattered hints, there emerges an 
indefinite, yet sufficiently outlined picture of, the forces of 
light, construction, evolution, personified in the Adityas, and 
the forces of darkness, constriction, retrogression, 
personified in the Danavas and others, all originally 
belonging to the category of asura and wielding the same 
power, maya. 
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The conflict is thus originally between the devas as asuras 
and the daityas or sons of Diti or Danu, between the Adityas 
or sons of ‘Freedom’ or the ‘releasers’, and the sons of 
‘Constriction’ or the ‘restrainers’. In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(1.2.4 ff.) these opposing forces are named the sons of the 
same Father, Prajapati, the Lord of Beings, but of different 
Mothers, Aditi and Danu, the opposing powers of release 
and constriction. 

The primordial gods born in the asat, the undifferentiated 
state prior to the differentiation that became the cosmos, 
would have to embody the self-assertive principle of 
consciousness capable of breaking through the status quo, of 
piercing through the state of darkness or undifferentiation. 
The later scriptures, the Satapatha Brahmana (2.4.2.5) and 
the Taittiriya Samhita (1.5.9) associate darkness or night with 
the asuras and day with the devas. This becomes a matter 
of fact in the Visnu Purana and other Puranas. 

Self-assertion as separative drive is essential to manifes- 
tation. The action of the asuras of the Vedas is the action of 
the differentiating, divisive intelligence that strove to assert 
itself at the beginning of the aeons or during the first part of 
the cycle, to establish its self-consciousness, to live its 
separate existence, to make cosmos out of chaos, to make 
a world out of the undifferentiated state of darkness that 
prevailed, as described in the famous Rgvedic hymn of 
creation (X.129). All the great asuras are examples of this 
self-assertion of high intelligence breaking through the circle 
of darkness and demarcating the various realms of the mani- 
fested world. The most popular figure in this respect is Indra, 
the god with the hundred powers (Satakratu); he is the active, 
martial sovereign who asserts his own separative existence by 
issuing from his ‘mother’ in the way he pleases, by rending 
asunder the dragon of matter, by making cosmos out of chaos 
(the sat out of the asat, V1.24.5b), by setting the sun on high 
for all to see, releasing the rivers, and so on. He is twice 
called asura (I.174.1 and VIII.79.6).= Vig +70.’ 

The fall of the asuras from the high creative gods that they 
originally were in the Rgveda to the ‘antigods’ of the Puranas, 
might imply the idea that certain asuras allowed the self- 
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assertive force which originally had propelled the spiritual 
into the material to dominate their lives till it became 
complete separativeness with all that this entails. This atti- 
tude is symbolised in the story told in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana (5.1.1 ff.) that the asuras ‘even through arrogance went 
on offering into their own mouth’, whilst the gods ‘went on 
making offerings unto one another’, as a result of which 
Prajapati gave himself up to the gods. | 

Asuraship seems thus, in the Reveda, to refer to a certain 
status, a status of attainment characterised by a power; the 
asura, on the constructive side of nature, creates, orders, 
organises and his fundamental means of creation is described 
as maya, a word whose meaning is difficult to pinpoint exactly 
and which, for this reason, has aroused a great deal of 
controversy. 

Maya?* as a creative power is not exclusively the asura’s 
possession, as the devas as well as those who were in due 


course to be deified (e.g. the Rbhus) also possessed it, but it 


may be theirs in the highest degree. This skill is also the 


prerogative of demons, the asuras on the destructive side of 


nature. The maydavin can be either godly or demonic. 
Asuramayd, the term used in the Atharvaveda (III.9.4) refers 
to divine creative power as well as to that power of transform- 
ation peculiar to gods and demons, later to be used by the 
demonic powers for deceptive purposes. 
K. S. Varma points out that maya is used in three different 
senses in the Kgveda: 


1 it means the supernatural power of gods — especially 
Indra, Mitra and Varuna — to transform themselves or 
assume strange forms (cf. Rgv. VI.47.18: ‘through his 
power of maya Indra wanders in many forms; harnessed 
are his thousand horses’); 

2 itis often used to indicate the world sustaining power 
(cf. Rev. II.38.7; 1X.18.3, etc.); 

3 it means the deception or cunning exercised by the 
asuras (demons) in their fight against the devas (gods). 
Like gods, demons also have power of ‘assuming any 
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shape at will, but they excell the gods in the power of 
subtle trickery’ .?7 


The question of maya is of importance in any assessment 
of rta in so far as this power is used to fit in with ria or to 


SS SSD 


obstruct the layout of the cosmos. It is one of those words 
that express the ambivalence which the rsis saw in the 
universe. It seems to be the meeting point of two currents of 
ideas,”8 referring to one and the same power which can be 
used for constructive or destructive aims, for beneficent or 
maleficent purposes, for forwarding the ends of evolution or 
impeding them, for working out ‘truth’ or ‘deceit’; hence 
again the factor of opposition between order and anarchy, 
creation and dissolution exemplified in this word, each 
opposing force having its own part to play in accordance’ 
with the overruling course, rta: the difference between the 
two lying in their purpose or intent. But, in the end, even if | 
rta is opposed in some way, all will be in accordance with the 
Rta, for at the transcendental level rta can never be thwarted, 
though it can be so at the phenomenal level. 

Some may see here a contradiction in the thought of the 
rsis, as rfa stands for the world ‘order’, and the gods’ use of 
maya denotes transformation of that order. This is not so, as 
the world order is not static but is a constant ‘becoming’ in 
accordance with strict rules such as the rhythm to which all 


are subjected in their re subjected in their manifestation — birth, growth, death, 
decay — this rhythm itself exemplifying transformation (pari- 


nama, evolution). The world order is both static and dynamic, 
static in the sense of established — nothing can alter the order 
of life, the eternal recurrence nce of day, night, seasons, years, 
etc. — dynamic in in the sense of that constant nt transformation 
in accordance with the law inherent in being. 

Maya, in the Reveda, refers to the asuras’ creative power, 
as well as to that power of transformation — later to be used 
by the demons for deceptive purposes — that power which 
is subservient to the rta, or law of transformation. Creation, 
in the Rgveda, is_a deed of muginty méaya.*? The world order 
is in itself magic, it is the asuras’ magic for it cannot be fully 


explained in wholly rational terms. 
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Agni bears many names and _ mdayds,°° or powers of trans- 


formation. Indeed, is he not hidden in the wood, in the 
stone, in the cloud or water, does he not appear in various 
guises, as the flame or lightning or solar ray, does he not 
burn, dessicate and destroy as well as warm, cook, ripen, 
hence does he not act both constructively and destructively? 
The beautiful hymn to Earth in the Atharvaveda shows Agni 
as the substratum of all things: 


There lies the fire within the earth and in plants; and 
waters carry it; 

the fire is in stone; there is a fire deep within men, 

a fire in the kine, and a fire in horses; 

The same fire that burns in the heavens, the mid-air 
belongs to this Fire Divine. 

Men kindle this fire that bears the oblation and loves the 
melted butter.>! 


Earth and Heaven are both rtayini, followers of the rta, and -_. 


mayini, i.e. skilled in wondrous art, constantly producing 


their wonder in changing forms, the growth of plants, the — 


change of leaf to bud to flower back to seed, the metamor- 
phosis of grub to butterfly, of embryo to creature, all these 
are effects of the maya of Earth’s creative work. 

By his maya Varuna 


has encompassed the night and established the morns 
(VIII.41.3ab) 


thus laying down the law of cycles. The sun which Mitra- 
Varuna ‘set in heaven as a refulgent chariot’ is compared to a 


flying bird anointed with the asura’s maya (X.177.1). 


By that maya it has been given the power of circling round 
the heavens and thereby unerringly follows its course ‘not 
infringing the common law’, ‘moving forth as light’. By the 
asura’s maya, Mitra-Varuna pour forth the rain from heaven. 
None can hinder the ‘mighty maya’ of the most wise God by 
means of which the rivers flow without overflooding the 
oceans. The laws of nature are viewed as the magic of 
God. 
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The very spinning of the web of rta, reproduced in the 
Vedic ritual, is attributed to Varuna’s maya. All thus works 
with the law which in man’s eyes manifests as a wondrous 
piece of magic. The power of mayd itself is the means whereby 
the world order is constantly expressed and its source is 
essentially divine, laid down in heaven: 


Your maya, O Mitra-Varuna, is laid down in heaven 
(V.63.4). 


Where do the stars that are visible on high at night ‘go when 
they disappear from the sky by day? asks one poet (1.24.10). 
The answer that Varuna’s decrees stand inviolable implies 
that all works in accordance with his ordinances, i.e. the law. 
That great power is qualified as splendid and compared to 
the brilliant moon: 


| Mighty is the power of Mitra-Varuna, even like the moon 
it bestows its splendour far and wide (III.61.7cd). 


The beauty of the universe and its wondrous workings are 
magic to the eyes of the beholder. 

But maya is not only used to bring out the harmonious 
movement of natural phenomena. Nor was it only the 
possession of asuras, godly or demoniac. The Aévins are also 
called maydvin. Their chariot is full of magic, or wonder- 
working purumayda. Their frequent assistance to mankind is a 
piece of magic. The Rbhus and others also resort to this mayd. 
An interesting fact is that the Rbhus won their share of the 
sacrifice and rank among the gods through their skilful 
artistry and maya. They are described as mayinah. Certain 
mythical prowesses of theirs, miraculous deeds which they 
performed by means of 


1 power of speech (Sacibhih), 
2 vision (dhiya), and | 
3 mental ability (manasa Rev. II.60.2) — 


the power of sound, vision and thought capable of producing 
concrete phenomena — these are summed up in the word 
maya in Rev. Ill.60.1cd and show maya as that mental power 
capable of producing or shaping things at the phenomenal 
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level. Those who are thus gifted are also called ahimayah 
where the term ahi, serpent, may refer to both the wisdom 
and the wile which the ancients ascribed to the serpent. Thus 
the Maruts are ahimayah as they ‘robe themselves for our 
welfare in the height of heaven’ (X.63.4) as clouds that pour 
the beneficent rain. Through maya they ‘invest themselves’ 
with clouds, i.e. assume the shape of clouds. 

On the destructive side, we find maya, the power of trans- 
formation, used for deceptive purposes, hence its evil side, 


though one should not attribute evil to a neutral power, but — 


only to its wrong application, the truth as to good or evil 
being in the right or wrong motive in its usage. Demons can 
halt or alter the course of natural phenomena such as the 
holding back of the waters or of the sun*? and can change 
their appearance at will, a kind of glamour plus guile or 
craftiness and stratagem calculated to throw their adversaries 
into confusion but which the gods, with the same power at 


their disposal and by also donning various forms, can easily - 


counteract.33 This aspect of maya inevitably led to the 


meaning of deceit, thence illusion, to the exclusion of all. 


other meanings and is found far more developed in post- 
Vedic literature than in the Rgveda. In the final analysis, 
however great the power of the mayinah or of the dhirah, 
(wise), that power cannot go against the statutes of the gods 
who are the embodiments of the rta. 


Neither those who possess maya nor those who hold 
wisdom can impair the primeval, firmly-fixed statutes of 


the gods.4 if 5é Jah 


So by means of maya the world order seems capable of 
| unsettlement and by means of that same maya that order is 
re-established, for in its deepest aspect nothing can alter that 
which is to be established by rta and is already so established 
| at the transcendental level. Thus is the universe wrought, 
| according to the Vedic vision, and kept going, the root of 
| this constant organising and disorganising being found in 
| the original interplay of two opposing forces which are 
| necessary to bring the universe into existence. That it is a 
cosmos, or field of ordered activity, is due to the law of its 
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very being that acts as soon as the first impulse to manifes- 
tation has been given, and keeps all opposing forces in equi- 
librium. That the forces of chaos keep threatening the cosmos 
is also part of that vision that finds its proof in nature: all 
the glorious constructions of man to his gods, when left to 
themselves, are soon buried by jungle growths or sands and 
finally fall into decay. Mind, or man and deva, is that which 
constantly fights to keep the order. 


The divine encounter 


The vision of the godly realm is on the whole one of splen- 
dour. Like 


Dawn, the shining daughter of Heaven . . . dispelling 
gloom of night, ushering in the light (VII.81.1) 


so the rsis in their contemplation lifted the veil upon a lumi- 
nous world seldom envisaged by the human mind. Above 
all and in spite of certain disruptive forces and one or two 
discordant notes,® it is a vision of cosmic harmony and soli- 
darity, the wonder of the working in unison of all the great 
energising powers of the universe as they shape the ideal 
thought of the Creator, the Supreme Ordainer (dhata). These 
cause the universe to manifest according to certain patterns 
of progressive unfoldment and harmonious expression in 
which every realm of activity, supervised by a god, develops 
in perfect concordance with every other realm. The universe, 
at the godly level, is thus the dynamic expression of rta, all 
the gods’ action moving concertedly towards the one end of 
creating a harmonious world, and this is reflected at the 
phenomenal level in the harmony of nature: 


All gods, one-minded, one-intentioned, unerringly | _ 
proceed to the one purposeful accomplishment.?6 CHL: 7.9 


The infinite manifestations of nature all converge, in the 
poet’s heart, into one mighty paean of beauty. Harmony is 
beauty, beauty is harmony: 
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In the stimulation of Savitr let us contemplate all beautiful 
things (V.82.6b) 


sings one poet. Another’s address to Indra is intended to 
give a glimpse of the richness of the god of whom nature is 
the reflection: 


Thou who... hast made. . 
of thy creative might.°%’ 


. the earth the counterpart 


Free from all human failings, pure, infallible, undeceivable, 
the gods of the Rgveda represent truth (satya), they are the 
‘lords of truth’, ‘faithful_to the law’, the recipients of the 
vision of rta and its very embodiments; theirs being the 
dominion of light, wide space, freedom, of glory, brilliance, 
- power, of en and splendour, all of which sum up 
the wonder and admiration in which the Vedic bards held 
them. The gods’ action is constantly described as ‘of_one one 
accord’ (sajosasa) or harmonious; ‘acting in harmony’, 


‘unanimous accord’, the gods have awarded their cb " 


pide 


to Mitra-Varuna. Similarly, there came a time when to Indra’s 
‘divine dominion the earlier gods granted their powers’.* 

Accordant and of one mind (samanasah) they all come to 
the worshipper to bless the sacrifice. The quarrellings, jeal- 
ousies and hostility that characterise the gods of the later 
Hindu pantheon are hardly incipient in the Rgvedic 
pantheon.*? Here the gods are and remain the 


celestial denizens of heaven, flame-tongued, thriving 
through the law, abiding brooding in the womb of law.” 


No wonder that the bard could exclaim: 
Blessed is all that the devas regard with favour.*! 


The whole hymn to earth in the Atharvaveda (XII.1) is a 
panegyric of harmony on earth. As already noted, the 
universal harmony, the gods’ handiwork, is their song in 
which they rejoice: 


The gods revel in the sacred-song (séman) of ria.” ‘7, wet 14 


This song may be worded by the bards but who inspires it? 
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The working of the Law 


The cosmic order is itself the divine song of the gods which 
the poet intuits and expresses in his own words at the sacred 
function of the sacrificial ritual. 

The essential oneness of manifestation as rooted _in the 
divine harmony, fta, rta, is expressed in far- -sweeping imagery 
taking in the whole of nature, as the divine swan with its 
abode everywhere, the swan which is rta: 


Swan, dweller in the light, dweller in the inner space, 
beneficent priest present at the altar, guest in every 
dwelling, dweller amongst men, dweller in the wide- 
spaces, dweller in ria, dweller in heaven, born of waters, 
born of kine, born of rta, born of mountain, (such is) ria.* 


The gods are regarded as gracious towards humanity, for 
they are of ‘one spirit’ (samanyu) with man and are 
‘bounteous to every man’. Their further task is to train man 
to reflect this harmony, their own peculiar achievement, in 
his own domain. It is here that we meet man and his collabor- 
ation with or disruption of the divine solidarity, the ‘pattern 
in the heaven’, ria. 
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Part Ill 


THE HUMAN LEVEL: 
MAN’S PLACE 
IN THE UNIVERSE 








INTRODUCTION 


At the third or most concrete level of manifestation, we 
encounter man. Just as rfa, in its universal connotation, is 
the law that brings about order out of chaos and creates 
harmony, so in its ethical aspect it governs man in a similar 
way. To follow the norms of ria is to create order in human , 
relationships. That order which mirrors the cosmic order is$ 
truth. Truth, integrity, righteousness, these are the human 
expression of universal harmony. 

The idea of universal law becomes, at the human level, 
particularised into specific laws. Thus are developed those 
norms of social order which are meant to bring the best 
results for all concerned. Therefrom is born civilisation. So 
one of the most important aspects of rta, in so far as man is 
concerned, is its ethico-social side. Here can be traced the 
root of the doctrine of dharma — duty or moral obligation, of 
one’s function in life or vocation, and that of karma, or the 
doctrine of action and reaction as it affects man, the effect of 
causes brought about by human action. The conception of rta 
as the right course of things mirroring the supreme harmony 
inevitably led to these two specifically Indian notions of 
dharma and karma. 

Man in the Vedic vision is part of that cosmic whole, a 
dynamic part, a disturbing factor, yet one called upon to play 
a vital role in the ultimate establishment of the law in the 
manifested world. He claims nothing short of integration, 
glory, splendour: 


Undivided am I, undivided my soul, 
undivided my sight, undivided my hearing; 
undivided my in-breathing, undivided my out-breathing, 
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undivided my diffusive breath; undivided the whole of 
me (Athv. XIX.51.1). 


As glory let my oblation increase quickened by Indra, of 
thousand-fold might, well brought, made with 

power. 

Unto our glorious Indra, rich in glory, would we, 
rendering homage, with glories pay worship; do thou 


bestow on us royalty quickened by Indra; in the bestowal 


here may we be glorious. 

Glorious was Indra, glorious was Agni, glorious was 
Soma born; glorious of all existence am I most glorious 
(Athv. VI.39.1). 


On this splendour have all the powers of heaven 
concentrated their thought. May those gods who 


nourish all life on earth anoint me with splendour (Athv. 


1: 2282), 


These are only samples of that yearning for glory, splendour, 


scattered in the collections, a glory that is not the fruit of 
warring but that of the illumination of the spirit, perhaps of 
that martial spirit that allows man to conquer all obstacles till 
he reaches his supreme goal. As Dr Panikkar rightly remarks 
in The Vedic Experience: 


Human glory seems here to be less an imitation of the 
divine glory than a participation in the universal and 
indeed divine splendour of creation. Man’s glory is not a 
reflection of God’s glory but a sharing in the very 
splendour of God by a full realisation of the human 
function in the universal adventure of reality (p. 338). 


Integration is the goal of man for he is that being that 
Shae edited A quaint passage in 
the Atharvaveda, quoted below, brings this home to us. 
Obviously the wholeness of the cosmos can only be mirrored 
in integrated man, man made whole, at peace with himself 
and the universe, whose faculties and powers are gathered 
together in one central point wherefrom he acts in full 
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consciousness, unperturbed and balanced. That is man’s 
goal. But before that can be attained there stretches before 
man a long path of striving and erring, of suffering and 
aspiring, of frustration and achievement, of falling back and 
rising again, of endless endeavour which indeed forms the 
pattern of his glory. Not mere achievement is glory, but every 
step and every surmounted set-back adds colour, depth, 
weight, to the end result. 

In one of the most important hymns of the Atharvaveda 
(XI.8), we find a description of man as the abode of godly 
powers, man as the child of the deities, man as the seat 
of the opposites. This in itself sums up the glory and the 
predicament of man. The gods fashioned man; then, 


Having poured together the whole mortal the gods 
entered man (Athv. XI.8.13cd). 


All the parts of the human body enumerated in two stanzas 
are said to have been assembled together, and the question 
is asked 


What seer put that together? (14) 
Who brought into it (the great body) the colour with 
which it shines here today? (16) 


Then sleep, weariness, dissolution, deities named evil, old 
age and so on enter the body, as well as all the ills to which 
man is heir, and the opposites quaintly described as 


Both growth and diminution, generosities and 
niggardlinesses, both hungerings and all thirstings (21) 
Both revilings and non revilings (22) both knowledges 
and ignorances (23) 


and then the brahman entered the body (23) 


Both blessings and precepts, demands and explanations, 
thoughts, all divisings, entered the body afterwards (27). 


Stanza 30 repeats that 


brahman entered the body and on the body is Prajapati. 
Therefore indeed, one who knows man (Purusa) thinks 
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‘this is brahman’; for all deities are seated in him as cows 
in a cow-stall (32). 


Thus equipped, is man not the child of the cosmos, the 
microcosm of the macrocosm, capable of mirroring in his life, T SIX 
as well as in his thought, conception and vision, the polarities Bae ae 
that make the web of the universe, as well as of integrating 


them in himself through the power of the brahman, the source 


and goal of all things? The vision of the rsis bears witness to The meaning of anrta 
ea | (disorder, chaos, falsehood) 
and the role of dissolution 
(n1r7t1) 


In the conception of rta and its opposite anrta, the dual 
aspects of metaphysical and ethical, and of positive and nega- 
tive evaluations have to be considered. 

Rta signifying order, light, form, right, anrta would point 
to the opposite, disorder, darkness, formlessness, wrong, 
each word thus bearing two strands of connotations, meta- 
| physical when applied to the cosmos and ethical when 

applied to man. Both metaphysical and ethical notions are 
closely intertwined as will become clear in our examination 
of anrta meaning disorder, darkness. 

The sun is said to uphold rta and dispel (or overpower) 
anrta (1.152.3). With his appearance he puts an end to dark- 
ness which represents the formless and unorganised or 
undifferentiated world; he ushers in the organised universe. 
Similarly, when spiritual light shines in human consciousness 
it puts an end to all sorts of wrong attitudes, in short, to 
human darkness, as also to the undifferentiation of vague 
feelings and thoughts. As pointed out by Louis Renou, the 
sun is the support (skambha) of the world, ‘whose presence 
signifies precisely the ordered cosmos, heaven and earth duly 
separated, measured out.’ 

But we should beware not to ascribe to the word darkness, 
when used in a metaphysical sense, any ethical negative 
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connotation such as evil or wrong. Darkness is repeatedly 
said to contain light; it is that unknown (to man) container, 
the matrix wherein light, form and order have their birth. 
On the other hand, darkness and light seem to be in the 
same relationship as the two opposite poles, spirit and 
matter, which, when fused, constitute the unmanifest (asat) 
and which, when duly separated, make manifestation poss- 
ible. It is the task of the gods to separate their intermingling, 


to unravel them, thereby making cosmos out of chaos. A 


number of verses bears on this idea: 


Brahmanaspati, seeking light in the darkness, drove out 
the morning-beams as cows standing concealed in the 
bond of anrta (X.67.4bcd). 


Brahmanaspati, the lord of prayer, plunges into the darkness 
to find the light. Darkness and anrta are here identical; out 


of chaos or darkness, the morning beams are extracted, the —. 


herds of the universe emerge, take shape, become perceptible 


as the light grows. A similar idea, expressed by mythological. 


language, is found in the myth of the mountain Vala, cleft 
by means of prayer (brahmand) whereby the darkness is 
dispelled and heaven’s light revealed (II.24.3). Again with 
his rays of light, the Lord of prayer forces apart the darkness 
(X.68.9) and 


mounts the refulgent chariot of rta (II.23.3b) 


chasing away the darkness, opening the cowpen and finding 
the light of heaven (svarvidam). Indra, on his part, by means 
of the light of his thunderbolt, milked the cows out of the 
darkness (1.33.10) and again 


rolling down the darkness by means of his light, he drove | 
forward the milky cows from within the cave (V.31.3cd). 


He finds the sun lying hidden in obscurity, he too discerns } 
the light from the darkness.?" i737 9 - 
These examples, couched in mythological language, tell a 


tale of light taking birth from the womb of darkness, the 
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cosmos arising from the chaos. The conflict between light 
and darkness is thus the struggle of light out of the womb 
of darkness which encompasses and holds it hidden, as of 
the spiritual out of the material depths in which it is 
imprisoned. The forces of darkness are considered 
‘obstructing’ and those who embody these, such as the 
Vrtras, the Panis, come to have an evil connotation; they are 
obstructors, but in the long run cannot win, for what has 
been decreed as the prevailing order must conquer. 

Mythological language has its own peculiar terminology 
and uses personifications and concrete symbols, of which the 
word ‘cow’ (go) is an example. This word has various mean- 
ings quite different from its literal sense. Aditi, the goddess 
of the Infinite, and Dawn, the goddess that ushers in the 
lord of light, are called ‘cows’; Dawn is the ‘mother of the 
cows’ (IV.52.2); the luminaries that speed across the sky are 
cows or herds, and it has also been suggested that the 
disputes between seers and nobles concerning “cows’ may 
refer not to actual cows, but to women, ‘cow’ being a compli- 
mentary term in India, to this day. 

The forces of darkness cannot have meant sheer evil for 
we find the curious but quite revealing reference in the Athar- 
vaveda to the sun as ‘born from the ocean, born from Vrtra’.4 
The waters of space, the subtle essence of matter out of 
which the universe is fashioned, are the darkness, matter 
and womb of the universe, here identified with Vrtra, the 
dragon of matter. In what man considers darkness or chaos, 
because it is beyond his comprehension, lies hidden the prin- 
ciple of light, of order, of cosmos, of life-giving energy: 


In the waters are immortality, in the waters are healing 
balm (1.23.19). 


In the billowy deeps [is] concealed the sun (X.72.7). x 
brewshT out by Sods 


The theme of a hidden treasure that grants life and light 
is a recurring one in the Rgveda, as indeed in all religious 
scriptures, whether the treasure be the sun or cows hidden 
in caves of mountains or the waters of life released as a result 
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of the slaying of the dragon Vrtra that held them back. The 
‘treasure of heaven’ which Indra found is said to be 


fast hidden as the bird’s young in the cave encompassed 
by never ending rock (1.130.3ab). 


Similarly the ‘highest treasure’ is hidden and _ secretly 
hoarded by the Panis and the efforts of the patriarchs to find 
it make the subject of a myth.> Agni, also, is said to have 


cleared the doors of the Panis for us and revealed the life- 


nourishing sunlight (VII.9.2ab) 


that ‘bright wealth that shines brilliant and powerful among 
men’ (II.23.15) and that is prayed for to the Lord of Prayer, 
the son of Rta. Louis Renou interprets such withholding of 
treasure in terms of engendering disorder: ‘It is disorder 
which the Panis engender by keeping the cows (symbol of 
light II.24.6 and 7) prisoner. Such an act disrupts the regular 


march of the cosmos.’6 To ‘withhold’ as against ‘sharing’ and » 


‘giving’ was considered a grievous sin. The universal order 


is bounteousness. Nature is constantly giving of her bounty . 


to man. Thus generosity is one of the highest qualities and 
any behaviour that runs counter to it is ‘sinful’. 

A psychological meaning may be found in this mytho- 
logical language of bursting mountains open, releasing cows 
or waters and setting the sun on high; namely the longing 
to cleave through the mental darkness or limitation which 
prevents man from seeing further, from seeing the light and 
penetrating into the beyond; man is himself the rock that 
contains the treasured light. This may be hinted at in the 
following verse: 


May we be sons of heaven . . . and shining forth break 
open the treasure-possessing rock.’ 


It is not enough that the patriarchs should have performed 
these prowesses in the past: their descendants wish to repeat 
the feat here and now. 

Darkness, in its metaphysical sense, is not evil and could 
not have been considered as such in the early days of Revedic 
civilisation; it is both the complement of light and that which 
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contains the light which is the life of man. For this, Vedic 
man could think of no better symbol than the cowpen ‘in the 
bonds of anrta’ waiting to be opened up, or of the sun hidden 
in the rocky cave waiting to be released and set up in the 
sky. Anrta, in such mythological tales, probably means chaos. 
But darkness’s reflection, when ascribed to the human order, 
becomes the symbol of evil, of constriction; hence also Vrtra, 
Vala, the Panis, those that hold back, constrict or obstruct, 
those that hide and hoard the treasure, hence the develop- 
ment of meaning of anrta from ‘disorder’, ‘chaos’ to ‘wrong’, 
to ‘false’, to ‘untrue’, which last it kept throughout the 
classical period.® 

Anrta acquired the meaning of falsehood, untruth, wrong 
as a secondary meaning to disorder, to anrta as opposed to 
rta, order, possibly early in Vedic times. That which is not 
in accordance with the divine order of things, as seen by 
human eyes, is wrong, false, and conduces to suffering 
through the friction created thereby, hence to evil. Those 
who are anrta and asatya, i.e. false and untrue, are ‘sinful’, 
whilst those who are 


observant of the rta are truthful (VI.50.2c) 


since they are in harmony with that which is the expression 
of truth. When coupled with satya, truth, anrta means only 
falsehood and was to be kept as the opposite of truth (satya) 
even when the word rta itself fell into disuse. 

At times there seems to be confusion in the poet’s mind 
as to what is the right and what is the wrong as established 
by the gods’ ordinances, or where to draw the line between 
what belongs to the cosmic order, hence the truth, and what 
to the disorder brought about by human infringement of 
divine law, hence the false. He asks: 


Which is your rta, which your anrta (1.105.5cd). 


The previous verse seems to hint at a time of change for the 
poet wonders: 


Where has the ancient law departed? Who now upholds 
it? 
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To what kind of rta is he referring? The social order, ethical 
norms, or ritualistic practice which may be disregarded? The 
separation between rta and anrta is not always clear, both 
seem to be closely interwoven just as the sun, the cows 
and dawn are said to be hidden in the rocky cave. What is 
considered right for one social order loses its value in the next 
and this, in transition times, causes undue bewilderment. 

Can the universal order be impaired in any way? Such a 
verse as the following might be thought to imply it: 


Let thy noose, O Agni, thrice ensnare the evil-spirit that 
by anrta strikes at rta (X.87.11ab). 


But this invocation may simply refer to the sacrificial rite 
which is being thwarted by an evil spirit. Anrta would there- 
fore imply contempt of the ritual, a contempt which, in its 
wider connotation, would denote scorn for the values of 
orderliness, harmony, worship and respect for the divine 


laws. It may also imply that rta, in its particular applications, — 


such as the norms of the social order or the ritual, may be 
attacked by those who refuse to follow these norms, by those 
separative, divisive forces that work against the universal 
order in contradistinction to the constructive, harmonious 
forces that work for it. But since rta, at the transcendental 
level, is itself the ultimate harmony behind both currents of 
forces, the unitive and the divisive, in the final analysis 
nothing can prevail against it, though at the phenomenal 
level conflict must go on from the very fact that the universe 
is structured on the tension of two opposite polarities. In 
particular and practical applications, wherever disturbances 
do occur, these must be rectified in accordance with the law. 
The constant bringing back to equilibrium, to harmony, is 
part of the course of things and in the moral sphere, where 
humanity is concerned, it heralds the doctrine of karma, as 
will be discussed in the section on karma. 

So Agni’s fetters await ‘those who protect the seat of 
anrta’,? for these in favouring, or serving, the wrong, bind 
themselves to it and thereby lose their true freedom. 

Dr Panikkar’s assessment of the Vedic notion of evil sums 
up the whole position: 
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It is a distinctive feature of the Vedas that responsibility 
for the existence of human suffering is not transferred 

to a Prince of Darkness in one form or another; rather, 
evil is taken to originate in a malfunctioning of the given 
structures of reality, owing to a clash or conflict of 
interests. Evil is situational, we may say, and not 
ontological.1° 


That hell, destruction, dissolution, have their place in the 
Vedic vision of the Cosmos is evidenced by some references 
in the hymns, especially in imprecations against demons, but 
this aspect of manifestation is not insisted upon; indeed the 
exact meaning of these terms is far from clear. Such 
expressions as ‘bottomless darkness’, ‘deep pit’, ‘chasm’ to 
which demons are sent, or the ‘lap of destruction’ into which 
the forlorn lover would sink, or which, as the personification 
of the goddess Nirrti to whom homage is paid in the Atharva- 
veda, is not always considered nefarious, but is again and 
again requested to keep away from the worshipper in the far 
distance — all these are capable of different interpretations 
and do not lead to any clear cut conclusion. 

As L. Renou says, ‘The Vedic hell is first of all disorder, 
that which breaks the regular course of things and destroys 
the harmony.’!! It is not hell in the Christian sense but its 
‘equivalent’, with the vast difference that there is no evidence 
of a place of eternal torture, or of annihilation, as some 
scholars believe.'!2 Let the demon or sorcerer who impedes 
the righteous work of the priest go to non-existence, or to 
destruction, or fall into the endless pit or bottomless dark- 
ness, into the abyss below all creation; let your furious rage, 
O Indra-Soma, conquer him; these are samples of the impre- 
cations hurled against the hater of the rta, he who works 
‘with charms counter to the rta’ (VII.104), 

The question of the meaning of nirrti,3 dissolution, and 
its place in the Rgvedic cosmos is still moot. The word itself 
has been taken in opposition to rta but its connotation is 
different from that of anrta, the latter meaning disorganis- 
ation in the sense of disorder, the former, i.e. nirrti, meaning 
disorganisation in the sense of dissolution and therefore 
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destruction. For L. Renou the two pairs of opposites, rta and 
anrta belong to the ethical plane, and ria and nirrti to the 
cosmological plane: 


There is an opposition between rta and anrta, disorder or 
falsehood, on the ethical plane, and between rta and 
nirrti, dissolution on the cosmological plane. The power 
of the gods is limited by the interplay of these forces, 
just as later it is limited by karman or maya. 


| These cosmic intelligences, being embodiments of powers — 


| that conduce to order or dissolution, are therefore the 
| dynamic expressions of two forces, of construction and 
destruction, cosmos and chaos. This is where lies the root of 
the problem of the asuras and their so-called beneficent or 
maleficent action, their unitive or separative influence on the 
cosmos. Nirrti has its role to play in the vast scheme of 
becoming; within certain bounds it also forms part of the 


ordained course of existence since transformation involves © 


both building and dissolving of outworn forms. Gods — as 


opposed to demons — and men do not stand on this destruc- - 


| tive side of the cosmic process, although they may have to 
| resort to destruction to serve the ends of construction. Thus 
| Indra’s slaying of the dragon Vrtra, emblematic of static 


| nature, results in the release of the waters of life, the gener- 
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| man is concerned, the _ granting of freedom. The rendering 
| powerless of the forces of inertia or obstruction served the 
| higher purpose of the forces of evolution. But the interaction 
| between these two forces is necessary that the universe may 
| be. Hence destruction is part of the cosmic scheme, though 
| dreaded in a sense by man whose very constitution is a 
| compound of many elements and for whom destruction or 
| dissolution obviously means the end of his person as such, 
| but who nevertheless plays his part in bringing about 
| destruction in the universe. However, since that is not appar- 
| ently his dharma, it can only result in suffering and evil to his 
_kith and kin. Destruction and death are usually considered 
. calamities from the human point of view and are dreaded. 
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Nirrti does not seem to be completely identified with death 
in the Rgveda, though there is ambivalence in some passages 
and in post Rgvedic literature it is so identified. It is rather 
the process of disintegration that sets in after the severence 
of life and body has occurred. It seems therefore to signify 
and indeed personify the forces of disintegration that go 
against the ordered ‘layout’ or organisation (rta) of the 
universe, the process of decomposition that sets in when life 
is withdrawn from a body, indeed the forces of putrefaction 
both physical and moral, the complete disintegration of the 
body or the person, those forces of disorder that are in 
constant conflict with those of construction and order, both 
in the universe and in the human constitution, forces which, 
in the latter case, take over completely and cause the annihil- 
ation of the physical frame as such after death. Nirrti thus 
represents the Rgvedic conception of that tendency, preva- 
lent in nature, towards disorder and disintegration — a direct 
effect of the discontinuous structure of matter — which 
modern physics translates in terms of the laws of degradation 
and measures through what it calls entropy. Nirrti could then 
be a personification of what we would now call the law of 
degradation. Such forces are also prevalent in the moral and 
psychological sphere. The following verse can be read from 
both the physical and the moral point of view: 


Let not baneful nirrti rule over us (X.36.26) 


There is no direct evidence that the ‘abysmal station’ which 
those who are full of sin have engendered for themselves 
(IV.5.5) is equivalent to nirrt1, but the latter is, in the Atharva- 
veda, classified together with certain categories of beings and 
states of consciousness which are far better avoided: 


From the niggard, from perdition, from sorcery, also from 
fear, from the violent deadly weapon of death, let (the 
magic formulae) shield thee (Athv. X.3.7). 


Men labour under the fetters of death!4 which are used as 
curses against enemies; so nirrti is invited to bind foes with 
those ‘unreleasable fetters of death’!> but sometimes the knot 
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which nirrti ties around the neck of man can be released 
through — as it seems — the priest’s power of invocation: 


Homage be to thee O Nirrti, thou of keen keenness; 
unfasten the bond, the fetters of iron. Yama verily giveth 
thee back to me! To that Yama, to death, be homage.'° 


The wish is also entertained that earth preserve the dead 
man from nirrti’s lap — probably an allusion to the decompo- 
sition of the body (X.18.10). 

The whole idea of the forces of construction or evolution 
working pari passu with the forces of dissolution is found in 
two somewhat enigmatic stanzas which are capable of 
various levels of interpretation: 


Whoever has made it does not know it; 
whoever has seen it surely is hidden from it. 
He encompassed within his mother’s womb, source 


of much progeny, has entered into dissolution (1.164.32).!” | 


At the cosmological level, the mother’s womb may refer to 


Aditi in whose lap hides the seed of the universe, source of 
progeny, this word signifying activity, and activity birth, 
growth, dissolution; to enter into activity is to enter into the 
realm of dissolution, nirrti, to create and to abolish. This 1s 
indeed part of the eternal rhythm, hence rta. At the human 
level, the one who is the cause of the birth of the child does 
not know the secret behind this birth, even the external signs 
cannot help unravel the ultimate secret of the momentum 
and the modus operandi. The seed is source of progeny but 
must itself die as such in order to become that which it 
contains in essence, hence enters the realm of dissolution in 
order to give birth to itself. As hinted in Rev. X.114.2, the 
next enigmatic stanza to be examined, these forces of destruc- 
tion which are at the root of the universe can themselves 
teach the sages the secret of life and death: 


Those oblation-bearers who discern them, as they are 
heard from time immemorial, serve the three nirrtis for 
instruction. The sages have perceived the connecting link 
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of these within the secret and remote inroads (of the 
universe) (X.114.2). 



















The forces of dissolution are here admitted to be inherent 
in the very structure of the universe which is the field of 
compounded elements and therefore of construction as well 
as destruction, both being aspects of the course of things, or 
order, rta; though from man’s point of view, construction 
and order stand for ria, the right, whereas destruction and 
disorder stand for anrta, the wrong, it is obvious that meta- 
physically, the problem is far more complex. From a wider 
standpoint, the forces of organisation and of disorganisation 
equally express the established order as a balance between 
two opposite tendencies, the balance and its keeping: being 
rta. Birth, growth, death, decay, the breaking up of forms 
into their component elements, the disintegration which 
affects every structure, all proceed in accordance with law; 
this is the vast becoming of the universe, the eternal trans- 
formation that characterises manifestation, or the universe to 
which the sages referred as ‘this all’. 

The above quoted verse seems to imply that the sages hear 
the ever-repeated sound emitted by those forces of destruc- 
tion and discover their raison d’étre in the very law of manifes- 
tation to which they are subservient. Hence the priests serve 
these nirrtis for the sake of receiving enlightenment into the 
secrets of the universe, into the forces of involution and 
evolution. L. Renou explains the meaning of the verse thus: 


These three nirrtis are those factors of entropy . . . the 
forces of rupture of the rta on the various levels where 
Vedic speculation moves; celestial, aerial, terrestrial space 
. .. divine, ritual, human activity — a de-structuring 
power, the polar counterpart of the great positive entities 
of Vedic thought. !8 


All around us, nirrti prevails, for all is subject to dissol- 
ution, yet life goes on, Indra reigns supreme (VII.37.7a). A 
further example of this ‘destructuring power’ that has its 
deep raison d’étre in the universal economy may be seen in a 
description of the Maruts as 
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pounding the two worlds with their mightiness as from 
the point of dissolution and the pillarless-region they 
reach out to the firmament (VII.58.1cd). 


The Maruts take in their stride the world of dissolution, or 
terrestrial realm, and the firmament or the mid-region as well 
as the heavens. But is there here another meaning to nirrti? 
Is the point of dissolution the critical stage of transformation 
from one state of being to another, (laya centre), from one 
realm (loka) of being to another??? From that point of dissol- 
ution they reappear to another level, thereby contributing to 
the constant transformations to which the universe 1s 
subjected. We can only surmise. 

The Aésvins are said to have delivered a certain man 
(Vandana) from the pit like a hidden treasure, to have 
brought him forth like buried gold,” 


like one who slumbered in destruction’s bosom, or like 
the sun when dwelling in the darkness (I.117.5cd). 


If the darkness in which sleeps the sun is taken on a par 
with nirrti and if both are similar to the cave whence one 
extracts treasures, then nirrti for all its dissolution process is 
the state and place of transformation, where the forces of 
nature. having disintegrated to their maximum are slowly 
being re-integrated to mould another form. 

From decomposition emerges re-composition, from dissol- 
ution new life; through that power that is both dissolving 
and re-solving the world is constantly being transformed, 
born anew; the seed grows through a process of annihilation 
of itself as seed through the dark soil, the embryo in the dark 
womb. Likewise grows man, from darkness to more and 
more light, from ignorance to wider and deeper knowledge, 
from vice to virtue, from brute to sage. Even sin is an experl- 
ence out of the darkness and heaviness of which he emerges 
victorious to claim his birthright, freedom, knowledge, 
wisdom. The cosmic order is the dynamics of becoming and 
man its epitome. 
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SEVEN 


The concept of sin in the 
Vedas 


Sin, which is a purely human characteristic, results from the 
violating of ria in the moral sphere. Through weakness or 
ignorance, through his ‘human estate’! man violates the great 
Law. Why is that? It was recognised that man belongs both 
to the highest and the lowest, that he has within himself 
both the divine and the brute, the lofty aspirations, inspi- 
rations and self-oblivious actions, and the most deadly, calcu- 
lated, egoistic deeds. The one aspect grants him that faculty 
which enables him to realise what is right, the other, in its 
separative selfish drive, pushes him to commit what from 
the higher point of view is wrong, or to ignore the right 
which is set before him; hence his lower nature tending to 
corruption — his weakness — and his higher nature, holding 
in potentia his spiritual strength. In Rgvedic terms, he is that 
mortal in whom dwells as ‘guest’ Agni, the flame divine who 


raises the mortal to highest immortality (1.31.7b). 


It is this that makes him a link between the terrestrial and 
the spiritual. 

In his corruptible state man often fails to grasp or discern 
between right and wrong, or finds all sorts of excuses for his 
wrong doings, excuses which afford us glimpses into Vedic 
society and beliefs, such as that one’s sins are also the sins 
of ancestors, so that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children; the causes of, or excuses for, sin being delusion, 
wine, anger, dice or thoughtlessness.? 
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But in the human heart is placed that deeper under- 
standing which characterises human intelligence, (kratu), and 
which is a gift of Varuna.? Man thus has the capacity to know 
what is right and what is wrong although he may be so 
deluded as not to be able to discriminate between the two, 
or may turn his back on the right. Varuna ‘opens out in the 
heart an inspiration’ and thereby ‘brings about a new (vision 
of) rta’.4 So man knows, in his heart, the meaning of trans- 
gression which is essentially a disruption of the established 
harmony. He recognises the eternal law of the gods and 
proclaims it.5 Those who observe the rta follow the ordi- 
nances of the gods as established by the divine laws and 
thereby enjoy the protection of these; and it is through the 
upholding of religious ordinances that the patriarchs became 
illumined and inspirers of their descendants.°® 

Man’s transgression is a debt’ (rna) which he contracts at 
the hands of the guardians of rta, the Adityas — whatever 


moral transgressions men commit are considered sins against. 


the gods — a debt which man must pay in order to re-establish 


the balance he has upset. The Adityas, ‘true to rta’, are the 


‘debt-exactors’.8 Indra is he who demands fulfilment of one’s 
obligations. Man pays his debt to the gods as agents of the 
great Law, should he infringe its decrees, by suffering the 
effects of causes set up through his wrong doing, whether 
this be committed in knowledge or in ignorance. This obvi- 
ously is an aspect of the law of cause and effect which is not 
explicit but always implicit in the Rgveda. In the process he 
may accuse the gods, in his ignorance or anger, but he knows 
that fundamentally those who infringe the statutes of Mitra 
and Varuna for example 


injure as it were a friend (X.89.8c). 


The gods differ ethically from man because they never 
infringe the one Law of whose statutes they are the guard- 
ians, whereas man does. But man often claims his common 
origin with the gods and seldom cringes to them. | 

As all works towards the greater harmony and therefore 
well-being of all, the ultimate criterion of ria, whether at the 
natural, human, or godly level, as ever, is harmony. The 
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moral imperative is the expression, at the human level, of 
the supreme harmony: all human relationships that conduce 
to harmony, unity, are expressions of truth, all those that 
lead to separation, division, lead to suffering and evil. 

The moral significance of rta is usually considered to be 
centred mainly around Varuna and man’s relationship to the 
great God of Cosmic Order; but it can also be found as 
dynamic in its relation to the other Adityas, and in addition 
to Agni, to Soma, Rudra, Indra, Heaven and Earth and 
Dawn, the Waters, Aditi, Savitr, Surya, Brahmanaspati, all 
of these being the guardians of the law in one aspect or 
another and the great helpers of mankind: 


For of one spirit are the gods with mortal_man, co-sharers 
all of gracious gifts (VIII.2ZMab). (Gnffft IME - 


Such a statement brings it home to us that in the Vedic idea 
gods and men are brothers, i.e. born in the ‘same_mother's 
omby; (VIII.83.8) of the same father. They are related. 
But ‘the ultimate moral and religious imperative, the source 
of the statutes of the Gods’, as rightly noted by H. Lefever, 
is Rta, ‘the cosmic and dynamic principle of Law and Order’. 


Rta in the natural world is only a manifestation and never 
a complete manifestation of the transcendent reality (cf. 
[.139.2). Rta, as objective unity, is transcendent, not only 
in relation to the world but also in relation to the Gods. 
Rta as the actual order realised in the world, is a product 
of the activity of gods and men, an activity directed in 
accordance with the transcendent rta.? : 


The Adityas are, as we have seen, intimately connected with 
its actualisation in the phenomenal world, and in this task 
man has equal share. 

Several terms are used in the Rgveda in the sense of trans- 
gression against what is right, some meaning ‘having gone 
against’, or ‘transgressed’, hence what is morally owed, a 
‘debt’.!° Such a variety might be taken as an indication that 
the rsis may have given far more thought to man’s conduct 
and transgressions than some scholars are prepared to admit. 
There is also a great variety of differences in the assessment 
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by scholars of the Vedic attitude to sin, nineteenth century 
Orientalists emphasising the almost non-existent conscious- 
ness of sin which their Christian prejudices would have them 
see, others, like R. Shamasastry,"! going to the other extreme. 
A more sober assessment was given by H. Lefever. 
According to him, the Vedic bard ‘realises that the favour of 
the God is absolutely conditioned by his own righteousness. 

To regard adversity as the inevitable consequence of sin is to 
display, not aw weak, but an an exceedingly viv vivid consciousness 
of the ravity of s sin.12 Whether adversity is ‘thought of as 
caused by on; OF not, it can also be regarded as a field of 
experience in which the human ‘metal’ is forged. In whatever 
way it is looked upon, however, the consciousness of sin did 
not morbidly affect the usual optimistic Vedic attitude to life, 
its keynote remaining one of vigour of spirit and joie de vivre. 
Worldly prosperity seems to have been viewed as one of the 
signs of godly favour and adversity of godly displeasure, 
each being the effect of man’s action.’ 


Reward and punishment are human value judgments | 
applied to what essentially is action and reaction. These, 


when translated into terms of reward and punishment can 
only be ‘meted out’ by more or less personal agents of the 
law, who in this case are the gods. 

The Rgveda is not a handbook of ethics. The hymns, it 
should be remembered, are primarily invocations and praises 
addressed to various deities, not a treatise on morality, and 
therefore any reference to ethics would be purely incidental 
and linked to the poet’s feelings or state of mind at the time 
of composition; his main preoccupation being to invoke the 
presence of the gods or to shine in excellence among other 
poets. Certain states of mind and feeling reveal anguish at 
having committed some transgression against the law of 
which the gods are the custodians, hence, against the gods 
themselves. From such hints one may glean a fair idea of 
what was considered right and wrong. 

Viewing the subject as a whole, there seem to be two 
outstanding kinds of sin: to sin against generosity, and to 
sin against truth. Right and wrong may be reduced to two 
pairs of opposites: straight and crooked, and true and false. 
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The Vedic ethical ideal seems to have been a combination of 
generosity and truthfulness. The man who gives everything, 
or his very best, cannot be deceitful, he is not prone to 
withhold, keep apart, but is open, truthful. Conversely, he 
who speaks the truth is not prone to hide or keep back. 
Miserliness, withholding, keeping hidden, are regarded as 
abhorrent as much as lying, cheating and deceiving. 
Generosity and truth, to the Vedic mind, go hand in hand. 
It could also be observed that the notion of generosity may 
have entailed its corollary, complete self-sacrifice even unto 
death. A gift that withholds nothing is in a certain sense a 
perfect sacrifice. The great emphasis on sacrifice may also 
have stemmed from this code of ethics. That it applied most 
probably more to the ruling than to the priestly class is 
another question. 

The three categories into which Dr Panikkar divides the 
Vedic assessment of sin and evil are useful for a deeper study 
of this question. He finds ‘three basic insights which, like 
three seeds, may later develop into three complete theories’. 
The first series of words!4 that concern sin indicates an 
‘external cause’ for evils of all kinds. The second series 
(anguish, darkness) denotes an ‘internal source’: “These 
words speak of anxiety, narrowness, lack of expansion, a 
feeling of imprisonment within oneself. Here the cause is 


_ within and seems to be inherent in our own nature A third 


series of words! 


seems to suggest that evil springs from maladjustment 
and malfunctioning of a system that otherwise is far 
from being bad. These words postulate a kind of factual 
ambivalence in almost any human values which can turn 
out to be either negative and mischievous or positive and 
beneficial. 1 


The relativity of every human value is part of the Vedic 
realisation of the ambivalence prevalent in the universe. 
Lying, cheating, harming, hating, greediness, miserliness 
are all sins highly reprobated. Incest is referred to as sinful 
in the famous dialogue between Yama and Yami, the first 
brother and sister, and as against the dharma of Mitra and 
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Varuna.” It is also anrta, against the great law. This is enough 
hint to show a strict moral code in sexual matters. Loyalty to 
friend is highly prized; he who abandons his friend can no 
longer hear the divine voice. He who transgresses in any 
way the path of order ceases to be part of the divine harmony 
and fails to hear the divine word.!8 Sharing is an expression 
of friendship; offering the best to deity is man’s way of 
sharing with his god. All men come together in the ritual to 
share in the offering. If they fail to do so in the proper way, 


they will fail to invoke the deity, they will cease to hear the 


word. As a corollary, sharing with the needy is a must: 


The gods have not ordained hunger to be our death; even 
to the well-fed man comes death in varied shape. The 
riches of the liberal never waste away, while he who will 
not give finds none to comfort him. 


The man with food in store who, when the needy comes _ 


in miserable case begging for bread to eat, hardens his 


heart against him — even when of old he did him service — 


— finds not one to comfort him. 


It is recognised that physical ailment, such as hunger, even 
if considered the punishment for some sin or other, is no 
excuse for the refusal of the better off to feed the hungry: 


Let the rich satisfy the poor implorer, and bend his eye 
upon a longer pathway. Riches come now to one, now 
to another, and like the wheels of cars are ever rolling. 


The foolish man wins food with fruitless labour; that food 
— I speak the truth — shall be his ruin. He feeds no trusty 
friend, no man to love him. All guilt is he who eats with 
no partaker.° 


The removal of hatred is a constant theme in the various 
appeals to the gods, not surprisingly, as hatred is divisive 
and thus works against harmony, rta. Even hate of one’s 
foeman is considered wrong.”° Deceit, lying stand against the 
very basis of the universe which is said to be ‘truth’ both in 
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the Rgeveda and the Atharvaveda.?! In the latter is found an 
entreaty to be released from these: 


Man speaks much untruth, O King Varuna; free us from 
that distress.22° 


Deceit brings in its train all sorts of other evils that psycho- 
logically constrict the human psyche. Truth at all levels, 
speech, thought, action - human and godly — being the 
fundamental value, that which lies at the foundation of all, 
is conceived as sustaining all and through it alone all is 
secure, hence ria, the divine order. Soma, the god of rapture, 
flows 


declaring the law, splendid by law, 
declaring truth, truthful in action (IX.113.4ab). 


Truth (satya) and law (rta) are in this verse almost synony- 
mous, each emphasising one facet of Reality as viewed by 
human perception. Man’s stand on truth, his inborn sense 
of fairness, justice, his acting and living in accordance with 
his ‘truth’, is his human expression of the great Law, Cosmic 
Order. So ‘speak the truth and act the truth’ is the epitome 
of Rgvedic ethics, an injunction which did not vary since we 
find it expressed in the Upanisads: 


Speak the truth, act the truth, never swerve from the path 
Oeimuth (Lait. Up. 1.11.1). 





By truth is the divine path laid out by which sages, having 
obtained what they desire, ascend the supreme abode of 
truth (Mund. Up. 3.1.6). 


Truth alone triumphs and not untruth (ibid.). 


This takes us back to the original Revedic conception, “By 
truth is the world upheld’. This certainly gives the world the 
surest moral foundation. Man is a moral being, capable of 
choosing between right and wrong, and his choice of right 
will eventually make him like the gods who have aligned 
themselves on the side of right, thereby becoming fully rta- 
visioned. 
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Rta as truth 


We have considered rta as Cosmic Order of which ‘Truth’ is 


the foundation. Some writers completely identify rta with 
truth at the expense of satya. 

The modern analytical mind makes a difference between 
law and truth. It seems inconceivable that the two could be 
equated. Yet this aspect of the question of ria demands inves- 
tigation. There are many kinds of law among humans, but 
ultimately there is only one Supreme Law v Law which is Harmony, 
a constant, inner adjustment of all parts to achieve a balance, 
the mirror of Cosmic Harmony. Anything . that contravenes 
that law is separative, conflicting, and breeds discord, 
suffering, evil. Harmony is right and therefore true; it is the 
divine truth; disharmony is wrong, and therefore false; it is 
a distortion of the divine Order. Law and truth find their 
meeting point in their ultimate basis, “harmony. Truth is the 











basis of ideal Law, the celestial rta, and harmony is the basis —. 


'of law and truth when viewed separately. 


Liiders in his posthumously published work, Varuna, tried. 


to prove that rta primarily meant ‘truth’ only,# and then 
secondarily ‘cosmic power’; and that this secondary meaning 
developed as a result of the belief in the magical power of 
spoken truth, but as J. Gonda demonstrated in his review of 
Ltiders’ book?4 there is no such distinction of one meaning 
as against the other in the earliest strata of the Rgveda. 

The ‘act of truth’, as appears already in the Rgveda, was 
|indeed considered to be all powerful and capable of altering 
the apparent course of events, for it placed its enunciator at 
the very ‘heart’ of things. To the outsider it would look as if 
even the gods did bend to the will of the ‘truth’ speaker, 
whereas ‘in truth’ none acts, not even the gods, save in 
complete accordance with his innate tendencies, and destiny 
is already written within ourselves, however much outwardly 
we may seem to stray temporarily away from the intended 
goal; this because of those innate tendencies that only await 
favourable circumstances to be exteriorised and will inevi- 
tably bring us back to express what we inherently are. 
Because the ‘truth’ expressed by the speaker touches the very 
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core of life, whatever be its outer aspect, whether he refers 


to the cosmos as in Rgv. X.37.2 or to himself, as e.g. the 


| gambler’s devastating compulsion which a complete facing 


and desperate acceptance is capable of cancelling out, he lays 
himself open to the working of the ‘law’ in a more dynamic 
way than ordinarily, aligns himself with it and thus becomes 
a co-worker with the law. Order is the truth of the universe 
and law its expression. Rta is not only the truth enunciated 
or ‘breathed out’ but the inner adjusting of all parts, the right 
but unseen layout which is a reflection, however limited, of 
the ideal cosmic order. 

Hence the abode of rta is the centre point to which 
converge all forces, the point of perfect adjustment, 
harmony, the supreme heaven, whence ‘they unharness the 
horses of Surya’, that is, where all dissolves into perfect 
quiescence. It is this state that inspires the poet who, having 
tasted of it, or having permeated himself with it, emerges 
therefrom inspired and ‘breathes out’ the ‘truth’. Hence to 
vision the rta is to speak the truth; truth, harmony, law are 
fundamentally one. 


Sin as defilement 


Vedic man did not escape from bodily ailments. Many hymns 
of the Atharvaveda are prayers for healing, exorcisms and 
spells. There we find personifications of what to the modern 
mind are abstract concepts such as fever, hostility or hatred, 
or appeals to Herbs, to Waters to cleanse and heal.*5 Ailments 
are usually considered the effects of sin so that sin is at times 
viewed as a pollution from which one asks to be cleansed. 
As explained by E. W. Hopkins, “the sin causing divine anger 
has its outward manifestation in sickness or some other “lack 
of freedom” called a bond. Sickness is punishment for sin 
and is even the objectified form of sin.’26 

The conception of sin as a defilement was to be developed 
in post Vedic ages, but from certain prayers it is obvious that 
sin was already occasionally so appraised. The Waters are 
the great purifiers. A remnant of this idea is still found at 
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the entrance of Catholic churches in the holy water with 


which the visitor signs himself, thereby symbolically © 


removing the ‘pollution’ or purifying himself from his sins. 


What impurity, what pollution, and what wrong we have 
committed, let the waters purify me from that.” 


Soma and Rudra are asked to 


provide for our bodies all needful medicines to heal and 
cure us. Set free and draw away the sin committed 
which we have still inherent in our persons.” 


The poet in the famous hymn to the herbs (Rgv. X.97) 
appeals to the plants to exercise their healing virtues and 
make a man whole, win back his very self. Disease of the 
body is an effect of psychological illness. The non-recognition 
of this fact led nineteenth century scholars to assess the Vedic 
ethics as purely materialistic or to see, as the great French 


scholar A. Bergaigne did, ‘a confusion between the remedies -. 


of the body and those of the soul’,?? as though the two were 


radically separate, thus failing to grasp that the interaction: 


between mind and body is so close that one — physical 
ailment — may very well be the effect of the other. 

The rsis’ all unifying conception of Law and Order 
pervading all realms, cosmic, natural and human, is of the 
highest significance in the Vedic vision, for not only does it 
show a capacity to envisage an integrated cosmos but it also 
sets man, the disruptive element, right in the middle of the 
Order which he can only disturb at his own peril, and that, 
also, to a limited extent only. 
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Karma inherent 
in the conception of rta 
in the moral sphere 


The doctrine of karma has unfortunately been all too often 
completely misunderstood or distorted beyond recognition, 
and blind prejudice even to this day has militated against its 
objective study and prevented scholars from observing that 
rta, the Cosmic Order, implies constant restoration of equilib- 
rium at this phenomenal level of manifestation where the 
tension of the opposites is at its maximum — hence fundamen- 
tally the law of action and reaction, or karma. 

For karma is fundamentally action and reaction, cause and 
effect, and therefore is inherent in the conception of rta the 
cosmic harmony. The root idea of karma which implies the ,; 
setting right of any wrong action, the bringing back into }) 
harmony of what has become disharmonised, discordant, out 
of tune or out of order, is contained in the root idea of rta, 
in as much as rta stands for harmony and orderly process, 
that right working of all things, the inherent law of the 
universe which is the basis of manifestation; and in as much 
as anrta, its opposite, is said to be punished by the gods who 
have taken their stand on the side of the cosmic order. The 
very mention that sin is punishable involves the notion of ill 
effects following wrong doing, of adverse reaction following 
wrong action. This is part of the idea of karma. It is never 
explained or hinted at in clear language in the Vedas, for, as 


we learn from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (3.2.13),1 it was 


a secret doctrine. But as E. Hopkins rightly says 
nai — : a) 
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though the Karma doctrine is not yet formulated, its 
ethical principles are already in evidence. Thus suffering 
is recognised as the fruit of previous sin and when a good 
man dies he goes to the next world carrying his merit 
with him.? 


We should however try to eradicate our usual identification 
of karma with ‘sin’ only, sin conceived in a Christian sense. 
A wrong action is not necessarily sinful; to eat the wrong 
food which will impair the digestive system will necessarily 
have an adverse effect on the quality of the physical body, 
whether in one’s self or in one’s children (in the long run), 
and indeed on the life we lead, and thus a ‘reaction’, or 
‘karma’; and we may suffer for it, but this is not an ‘ethical 
wrong’ with which idea karma is usually and solely iden- 
tified. On the other hand the very idea of suffering as a 
result of a sin committed implies retribution, an idea which is 
evidenced in the Vedas. 


The significance of sin and its consequence, distress in — 


some form or other, of reward of good action and punish- 


ment of evil doing, must have led inevitably to the philos- 


ophy of karma, or action and reaction. True, as already 

noted, we do not find any straight out injunction such as “as 

ye sow so shall ye reap, as ye have sown so are ye reaping’; 

or as the clearly defined statement in e.g. the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad: 


As is his desire, such is his purpose; as is his purpose, 
such is the action he performs; what action (karma) he 
performs, that he procures for himself. 


He procures for himself the effect of his action. We are — 


directly responsible to ourselves and our surroundings - 
which include the gods — for our every deed; this is expressed 
in the Vedas in various ways. 

That the Adityas, undeceivable as they are, are credited 
with the ability to read the human heart, to look within, to 
perceive even when their eyelids are closed, beholding the 
crooked and the straight, observing the wrong doings of 
human beings; that Varuna has many spies that move among 
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men and a thousand eyes, that numbered of him are the 
winkings of people; that the sun beholds the straight and 
crooked deeds of men;* that Soma 


parts like a knotted tangle right and wrong conduct5 


— all these examples are the highly coloured Vedic version of 
the law of karma, of what H. Lefever refers to as a ‘fact of 
experience, that every action of man, conscious or uncon- 
scious, produces its inevitable effect within the world order, 
rta.’° Such action is known to the gods and sweeps into its 
train a particular effect, be this termed the ‘noose’ of Varuna, 
should the cause be transgression, or sweetness, should the 
cause be right living. The verse 


Sinners are false and untruthful; they dig their own deep 
ditch? Wo5.9 « 


is an epitome of one aspect of the law of action and reaction 
and a proof that the doctrine of karma was known to the 
rsis even in its later emphasis on wrong doing followed by 
punishment. 

Furthermore, as H. Lefever, in his study of Vedic sin, 
observes: ‘when rta is disturbed, the results affect not only 
the sinner himself, but all men, for the disturbance is a cosmic 


one. Hence the frequent prayers that the Gods may not 


punish the sinner for another man’s trespass.’® Pleas not to 
be punished for others are found: 


Let me not suffer, King, for what others have done.? 


Let us not suffer for another’s sin, nor commit those 
deeds that ye, O Vasus, punish.1° 


If disturbances at the natural level affect all parties, so also 
at the human, ethical level. Hence the idea that the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. Not only is there interlinkedness among 
the gods but also among men, however men may ignore or 
deny the fact. 

R. Shamasastry finds this suffering for others a proof 
against the prevalence of a belief in the doctrine of karma in 
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Revedic times. He takes a particular example: ‘instead of 
ascribing the untimely death of a man to the sin he committed 
in his previous birth, a Vedic poet is seen to attribute it 
to the sin committed by his father.’!! This is a very crude 
assessment, and indeed a distortion of the whole issue of the 
doctrine of karma and a baseless refutation of the idea that 
the doctrine may have been known in Vedic times. First, in 
the passage referred to, which is Rev. VII.86.4 and 5, there 
is no ‘untimely death’ at all, but simply a question as to what 
transgression the poet could have committed that Varuna 
would slay him, his friend (if indeed the ascribing of such a 
wish to Varuna be not an exaggeration on the poet's part 
due to his repentant feeling or his distressed condition). The 
poet then implores: 


‘ Release us from our fathers’ offences, from those that we 
ourselves have committed. 2 


R. Shamasastry goes on: ‘In the view of the Buddhists, the ‘ 
Jainas, and all the schools of Brahman philosophers each 


man is held responsible for his own Karma, and not for the 
Karma of his parents.’!3 That may be, but the author forgets 
that apart from individual karma the law includes group, 
national and racial karma, that we are all interdependent and 
jointly responsible to a degree for all that happens, an idea 
of which the rsis seem to have been far more conscious than 
their descendants. The realisation of the interdependence of 
all, hence that the sin of one is also the sin of all, whether 
ancestors or contemporaries, seems to have been part of the 
Revedic doctrine.'* To inherit the diseases of one’s parents 
is itself an aspect of group karma completely missed by the 
learned author. The seed of diseases may have been sown 
by ancestors long ago through various abuses such as wrong 
eating or drinking or misuse of the physical body, and this is 
perpetuated in the diseases or handicaps of the descendants — 
the effects of causes sown in the past which cannot be easily 
overcome. (Witness children dying of delirium tremens at 
the age of twelve in France, for example, or children 
inheriting their parents’ highly emotional or bad temper.) 
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Group karma, whether physical, or moral, or mental, is 
inherent to the human race.}5 
H. Lefever finds: 


Here the greatness and the weakness of the Revedic idea 
of sin become apparent. The conception of the universal 
world order checked an excessive individualism . . . it 
emphasised the responsibility of the whole human race 
for sin, and, furthermore, the part played by the 
‘unconscious’. These two important factors may tend to 
be overlooked in a religion based on the individual’s 
relation to a personal God, who is Himself the ultimate 
source of the moral-religious Imperative. 


This individualism has been pushed to such extremes in the 
West that hardly any Western scholar was able to appreciate 
the Vedic conception of interdependence, except H. Lefever. 
He, however, sees another side to it as well: 


On the other hand, just because of the lack of this ultimate 

_ individual relation to the ground of the Imperative, there 
is the danger in the religion of the Rgveda that sin may © 
be regarded in too external a fashion. Though not the 
normal view in the Reveda, there is a tendency to regard 
sin as a substance, endowed with a kind of vertu propre . 

. . which attacks and clings to a man like a disease and 

which can be removed by much the same method as in 
the case of a disease.!¢ 


This H. Lefever considers a ‘material conception’, whereas it 
could be merely a figure of speech. If sins were considered 
as the diseases of the mind or soul, the poets would easily 
choose their imagery from the material field, such as the 
waters that cleanse and thereby wash out the sins, or the 
medicinal herbs that purify. The conception of the remission 
of sin certainly degenerated into an external show of regular 
ablutions of the body taking precedence over the real inner 
cleansing of the heart. But such does not seem to have been 
prevalent in Rgvedic times. 

Certain hints as to a current understanding of such a law, 
in the moral sphere, may be gathered from the word rna, 
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‘debt’, also used in the sense of sin in contexts which leave 
no doubt as to the meaning of moral debt incurred as an 
infringement against the divine law for which man has to 
pay the penalty. Similar hints may also be seen in a few 
enigmatic verses. Thus in Kev. X.14.8 the departed is 
enjoined to 


unite with the reward of sacrifices-and-good-works 


leaving his transgressions on the threshold of paradise (i.e. 
behind). The word translated as ‘sacrifices-and-good-works'” 
is usually understood as the merits of sacred rites stored up 
in heaven, the rewards of the due performance of those 
rituals that the patriarchs instituted. It connotes the idea of 
duty carried out in the right, traditional manner. The effect 
of such duty will be rewarded in the next life. So the good 
that is done, or the ‘well-made’, usually refers to the right 
performance of the rite, hence the merit won through the 


sacrifice, but also to the acquitting oneself of all obligations, . 


the fulfilling of one’s duty. But in each case the cause begets 


an effect which is its exact counterpart. 
A similar conception may be gathered from the 


Atharvaveda: 


Unite. thyself with the fathers, with Yama, with thy sacred 
works in the highest firmament; abandoning what is 
reproachful, come again home; let him unite with a body, 


very splendid.'® 


What has been sown by way of ‘good’ is reaped as a reward 
in heaven to which the departed is said to come ‘again’. 
What is reproachful is left as it were on the threshold; that, 
seemingly, will have its effect somewhere else, some other 
time. A curious question is asked in the Reveda about a 


newly dead boy: 
How was his equipment 
while the next stanza develops the thought further: 


According as the foundation was laid at the beginning of 
life so will the way out be contrived.” 
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This loose rendering of a rather enigmatic verse seems to 
mean that as it was at the beginning of life, so it is at the 
end; in other words, as we sow so we reap. The end of life 
and death will be the exact counterpart of how the life has 
been lived, a noble death is the expression of a noble life. 
This is one aspect of karma which tends to be overlooked 
but seems to be present in the Rev. and the Atharvaveda. 

On the other hand, those who do not live in accordance 
with the norms of the great Law will have to suffer the 
consequences of their having set up causes of disharmony, 
whether these effects be diseases which are the physical equi- 
valent of moral wrong, or adverse circumstances; in 
breaching the divine order and its human reflection the social 
order, they bring about their own downfall: Zey 


Retribution dogs the wrongdoings of men” Wit. él: Ded 


Evil-doers do not cross the pathway of the Law.?! EG 75 éd 


Whether the ill effects of wrong doing all manifest in this 
life, or in an intermediate state between heaven and hell, or 
in a future life, is not made clear. As already stated, the 
whole doctrine was secret. One may only surmise that what 
is sown at the subjective level, such as the emotional, mental 
or spiritual level, would be reaped at the subjective level, 
that is, in those states of consciousness that the rsis hint at 
as prevailing after death; what is sown at the objective level, 
or physical life, would be reaped thereon either in this life 
or another. 

The word karma which originally was karman has a long 
history with various connotations and emphasis, some of 
which may seem quite remote from what is now understood 
by it. 

Dr R. Panikkar differentiates three trends of traditional 
meaning: 


karman as the saving sacrificial action, mainly stressed in 
the Samhitas; karman as the subtle structure of temporal 
reality, as that which all existing things have in common 
and in which they share, disclosed mainly in the 
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Upanisads and developed in later times; karman as the 
path of action, of good works, and thus also aS a way 
to salvation, emphasised in the Bhagavad Gita.” 


Karman was originally the ‘deed’ par excellence, represented 
by the sacrificial act. The reciprocal gift from man to god and 
from god to man through the ritual is bound up with causes 
and effect, or the law of action and reaction, hence karma 
considered as ritual sacrifice. That which is offered up is 
bound to have a reaction on the offerer. The appeal to the 
god was considered to evoke a response from the latter. So 
Paul Yevtic opines that the later 


Karma concept as a law of retribution was only a 
modification of the earliest thinking — a gradual 
transformation of the idea which existed since earliest 
times. . . . There were many concepts underlying the 
conception of karma such as yajria (sacrifice), dharma, and 
especially rta — a universal world order in nature and 
ethical standards. . .*8 


Dr R. Panikkar sums up the meaning of karman in a way 
which bridges what may appear as a gap between this spec- 
ifically early meaning of karman and the post-Vedic 
conception: 


We must stress . . . the sacrificial element implied within 
the concept of karman and not load it with ideas of 
morality which it does not primarily contain. The 
tendency to equate religion and morality, to see in 
karman a simple chalking-up of merits and demerits 
according to good or evil conduct, is secondary to 
authentic religiousness. For the Vedic Experience, religion 
is relationship of Man and the divine. Karman implies 
action . . . it implies an act of worship that is identified 
with sacrifice and worship.”4 


The stress is on karman as action, and that throughout the 

history of the word. The moral connotation is secondary to 

the fundamental significance of the word meaning ‘action’ 
Whether life be interpreted as a sacrifice or not, its struc- 
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ture is based upon action and reaction at all levels, physical, 
emotional, ethical, intellectual. It is a constant take and give, 
an exchange, whether in growth, education, profession or 
relationship. He who cannot adjust in human relationship 
has failed to find harmony in himself and thus in the greater 
cosmic order. But to describe this ‘exchange’ and indeed the 
whole of the sacrificial ritual as a business deal between men 
and gods is but a reflection of our business mind and its 
incapacity to soar beyond the level of ‘do ut des’. The poetic 
mind sees here the eternal sacrificial life of Deity exemplified 
in the ‘self-gift’ of Deity’s perfected creatures. 

The Atharvaveda qualifies this law of cosmic order as 
‘mighty’, or ‘terrible’, and brings together a number of 
epithets that reveal what lies at the basis of the universal 
order: 


Vast truth, mighty order, consecration, contemplative 
exertion (tapas), prayer (brahma), offering, uphold the 


earth.2 AU; oe X W holt 

This implies that any trespassing of the Law, or right activity 
in its many ramifications, means discord and ultimately pain 
and evil, since the tendency is constantly to bring back the 
disorder into line with the order, and the friction thus created 
causes pain. Reaction restores the balance, hence karma. 
Therefore the closer human beings approach this funda- 
mental equilibrium, the more does mankind become a 
dynamic expression of that truth which is the origin of all, 
the very pulse of being: 


| the ocean-deeps.2o J. 70. & ak 
The Yajurveda adds: 


Where spiritual and ruling powers move together in 
unity, that world will I know as holy, where dwell the 


} Sweet blows the breeze for the righteous one, sweet flow 


Fliole 


» 


shining ones together with the Flame.?’ Yyv 240.25 ase pl 77 


The vision of holiness is here seen as the working together 
in harmony of all the forces of the universe. 
All these examples show the conception of the law of action 
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and reaction or karma as already well developed. Just 
because a doctrine is called by a different name, and different 
aspects are emphasised in a different way, it does not mean 
that it was unknown before it assumed its later name. Nor 
was the later belief in karma such ‘a moral advance on earlier 


ideas’, as remarked by J. M. Farquhar’® who thereby — 


evidences his lack of insight into the Great Law, ria: the 
moral meaning, to use his own terms, which belief in karma 
gives to ‘all conduct’ was already present and developed in 
rta. On the other hand, to state as A. B. Keith does, that 


the idea of Rta is one which, like the moral elevation of 
Varuna has no future history in India, pointing 
irresistibly to the view that it was not an Indian creation, 
but an inheritance which did not long survive its new 
milieu.?9 


is to fail completely to assess the law of Cosmic Harmony, 


or of karma and of dharma in their essential significance. There _. 


is no gulf stretching between the Vedic rta and the Hindu 


karma and dharma; both the latter are the Hindu equivalent. 


of the Rgvedic rta. Rta is more universal in its application 
and contains all norms, a cosmic order perhaps too vast for 
our puny human understanding. Dharma and karma in their 
later significance are more specialised and apply to humanity 
rather than to the cosmos. The vision of cosmic integrity, of 
which human integrity is the mirror and but an aspect, is 
peculiar to the Rgveda and is more and more adumbrated in 
post-Vedic literature. 
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Varuna and the fetters of sin 


Of all the Vedic gods the great figure of Varuna stands 
nearest to the Christian conception of Deity and therefore is 
the one who attracted the most sympathetic attention among 
Christian scholars. The aweful majesty of Varuna is brought 
home to us again and again in some of the grandest verses 
of the Vedas: 


The wind thy breath hath sounded through the region 
like a wild beast that seeks his food in pastures. 

Within these two, exalted Earth and Heaven, O Varuna, 
are all the forms thou lovest (VII.87.2 Griffith’s trans.). 


Varuna’s role as that of the controller and the binder is of 
paramount importance in the examination of the Vedic 
doctrine of sin. Being the ruler of the cosmic waters, that 
primordial substance out of which the universe is fashioned, 
he is described as the ‘mysterious ocean’, the ‘support of the 
worlds’ ‘in whom is all wisdom’.! As he encompasses all 
creation he has control over all, he discerns truth and false- 
hood prevalent among men,? he ‘binds’ all and thereby 
brings back the sinner unto the right path, or restrains those 
who would stray away.? 

Both he and Mitra, his constant companion, are described 
as peerless controllers, as ‘equipped with reins’, with their 
own arms checking the people or pulling them in, as it were 
with reins.4 But they bind ‘with bonds not made of cords’. 
Even all the gods follow the precepts of Varuna: 
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This great god rules over all gods, for the precepts of 
Varuna the King are true (Athv. I.10.1). 


Before the home of Varuna all the gods follow his decree 
(Rev. VIII.41.7). 


The word Varuna is taken by most scholars to be derived 
from the root Vvr, to cover, encompass.° This root also yields 


Vrtra, the obstructor who also encompasses. The function of 


both these ‘encompassers’, Varuna and Vrtra, seems at first 
glance similar; or, one may think that there is an overlapping 
of functions and characteristics, and one that somewhat 
tends to blur the outlines of each individuality; a reminder 
that the Vedic gods (and demons) are neither wholly indi- 
vidual nor wholly personal nor wholly impersonal. 

But the profound difference between the two emerges on 
deeper scrutiny. Both Varuna and Vrtra encompass, restrain, 


check, though each in a different way, the one putting a 


check upon transgressions, thereby in due course restoring 
harmony or order through his very checking and 
encompassing, the other obstructing the free flow of the 
divine life or waters of existence thereby causing friction 
and conflict. We are faced here with personifications of two 
relative forces of the universe that, in human eyes, work for 
the greater or lesser good. Yet it should be observed that 
restraint and expansion, friction and its surmounting, are 
needed in the universe and work in accordance with the law, 
so that the values of good and bad attributed to these forces 
are, in the last analysis, purely human and subjective. 
Varuna makes the claim that he rules ‘over man’s highest 
vesture’.6 The keyword translated as ‘vesture’ refers to a 
highest place of concealment or covering of man over which 
Varuna is king, which may be not only ‘heaven’ but what 
was later to be explained as ‘sheath’, ‘covering’ (kosa) in the 
fourfold division of the human constitution of the Upanisads. 
The very word ‘highest’ in the Rgvedic verse hints that there 
must be several such ‘coverings’.” The fact that Varuna rules 


_ over this highest vesture might mean that his is the last veil 


| 
§ 


that conceals the innermost core of the human being. Varuna 
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not only encompasses the universe but also man whom he 
covers with his supreme veil, the purpose being to shelter 
man from the too great effulgence that lies in his innermost 
core and to which he refers as the “sun’.® 

On the other hand, Vrtra holds back the waters of life or 
hides the sun, and Vala holds hidden the cows or rays of 
light which the warrior god Indra releases after much effort. 
In the one case we glimpse the protective end of covering, in 
the other the inertia (famas) of nature — obstruction, friction, 
darkness — which, translated in mythological terms, becomes 
the selfishness of demons. . 

Varuna not only covers but he also fetters. His fetter or 
noose (pasa) is dreaded by the sinner who implores to be 
released from it.? The latter is an image expressive of the 
effect of the disturbance of rta.!° The sinner is enchained by 
his own sin, he has transgressed against the laws of the sons 
of freedom. In human eyes, the great Aditya, Varuna, son 
of freedom (aditi) punishes by fettering, i.e. the effect of 
going against the law which he embodies results in man’s 
having to suffer the opposite of the god’s essence which is 
freedom. In taking up his stand against established law, the 
cosmic order, man binds himself to disorder, chooses 
bondage as against freedom; to bind oneself to freedom 
means to free oneself. In Varuna we see the expression of 
two possible ways which describe man’s choice: freeing and 
fettering — hence his apparent ‘dark’ as well as ‘light’ side — 
only in regard to man’s evaluation of light and dark, good 
and evil, for human reaction is always to blame the other 
party; so the Adityas are said to deceive the wicked and the 
unwary who are blind to their own misdeeds and weaknesses 
and, when punished and brought to their senses, accuse the 
gods of having deceived them! The bonds of anrta, it is said, 
are ‘equipped with many nooses’ ‘difficult to overcome’ for 
‘the evil mortal’ (VII.65.3ab). 

Retribution comes in the shape of ‘nooses’ or ‘avengers’: 


At every step are bonds equipped with nooses (IV.73.4d) 
Avengers follow the falsehoods of men (VII.61.5c). 
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In two passages the noose itself is described as triple, though 
the meaning of this threefold bond is not explained: 


Untie the uppermost fetter from us O Varuna, the lowest, 
the midmost; may we then O Aditya, in accordance with 
thine ordinance belong, in all purity, to Aditi (1.24.15). 
Release us from the upper noose, loosen us from the 
midmost and the lowest, that we may live (1.25.21). 


Just as the cosmos, in the Vedic conception, is threefold — 
the earth, the intermediate region and the heaven - so is the 
microcosm, man — physical, psycho-mental and spiritual; so 
the threefold bond might apply to an analogous division in 
each of which man may fetter himself through his own 
action, the fettering at one level reacting upon the other 
levels. But the fetters may also be an image of the ‘covering’ 
which hides the next level of reality from human view. Only 
when these three coverings are lifted through righteous 


living, when these three fetters are untied, can human vision 


be pure, single, whole, can ‘we, in all purity belong to Aditi’, 
i.e. be free, claim our heritage, freedom. 

The fetters of Varuna, described as such because typical of 
the effect.of transgression against Varuna’s statutes, are both 
imposed upon humans as well as unclasped not only by 
Mitra and Varuna but also by other deities.11 Agni is asked 


to 
loose from us the bonds that bind us (V.2.7d). 


Rudra and Soma, the former noted for his deadly missiles, 
are begged to | 


be merciful to us, release us from the noose of Varuna, 
in your graciousness protect us (VI.74.4bcd). 


But in reality none can escape from Varuna’s eye: 


There is no escape from King Varuna (even) for 
whosoever would creep further away from the sky 
(Athv. IV.16.4). 
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He stands undeceivable and is implored not to strike mortals 
with his dread weapons that wound the sinner: 


Strike us not, Varuna, with those dread weapons which, 
Asura, at thy bidding wound the sinner.”2 


Most hymns addressed to Varuna are prayers showing a 
recognition of sin, a dread of Varuna’s punishment, of his 
‘wrath’ which he seems to manifest often, and repentance 
and aspiration to be made whole: ‘ 


If in our wantonness we have violated whatever-you- 
have-laid-down-as-law (dharma), for that offence, O God, 
do not harm us (VII.89.5cd). 


The harm that the sinner feels is inflicted upon him by the 
god is but the effect of his sin. But what of the wrath of 
Varuna? What is the meaning of anger in a deity? 

The wrath of God is a notable feature of Deity in all the 
scriptures. In the Vedas Varuna and Rudra have a good dose 
of this vehemence. To the rational mind the ambivalence of 
Varuna is difficult to understand. That a deity as great as 
Varuna, the Lord of the Cosmic Order, seems to have been 
in the Vedic pantheon should contain the light and the dark 
side of the universe so prominently and act in strange and 
at times devious ways, does not appeal to our sense of 
righteousness. Yet, that sense cannot answer the question 
‘whence the darkness and why and what is its purpose?’ 
Varuna is as full an expression as the human mind can create 
in terms of a more or less anthropomorphic Deity, of that 
experience of the numinous which R. Otto tried to analyse 
and explain in his deep study of The idea of the holy. 

The question that is posed when we consider the darker 
side of deity may be summed up thus: how can God be 
offended, wrathful, jealous, indignant, vehement, vengeful? 
These seem human judgments passed on the deity, but ones 
which, notwithstanding the rational mind’s inability to accept 
these, hide profound truths of the human psyche and its 
reaction to its deepest, darksome side. 

That the wrong-doer is pursued by the voice of conscience 
or guilt feelings which, under certain conditions, may culmi- 
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nate in a complete breakdown or warping of the personality, 
that the man who turns his back on his inner self, scorns, 
ignores, represses the pull of that half of himself that 
demands recognition and is the seat of so much inspiration 


and spiritual insight as well as the storehouse of man’s past 


both good and evil, both light and dark, risks his eventual 
undoing, for it will relentlessly pursue him like Artemis, the 
divine huntress with her deadly hounds, until he too falls in 
the maelstrom of madness — these well known examples of 
the human plight and the human struggle are summed up 
in these ancient expressions found in all the scriptures of the 
world, the ‘jealousy’, the ‘vengeance’, the ‘wrath’ of God: 


For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God (Exodus 20:5). 


It is the struggle between the two halves of human nature, 
the unconscious and the conscious, the spiritual and the 
material, the male and female, that is depicted in the imagery 


of wrath, jealousy, vengeance, and it is also the capacity to — 


submit, to accept, to integrate that is shown as the mercy, 
compassion, forgiveness of God. Both these aspects are 
present in the following address to Rudra: 


May he the compassionate, the easy of invocation, spare 
us his jealousy. 


May the dart of Rudra pass us by, may the great ill-will 
of the terrible one go by us (II.33.5d, 14ab) 


for Rudra’s shafts that slay like a dread beast are terrible, but 
his hands dispense, as well, wholesome, beneficent 
remedies. Equally is Varuna the god of wrath and 
graciousness. | 

The strange, non-rational aspect of divine visitations — 
what the Greeks called theophany — as experienced in certain 
encounters with the numinous, the filling of the devotee with 
sudden awe, dread, terror, at contact with the uncanny side 
of the divine influx, his feeling utterly ‘unworthy’ as a crea- 
ture and even ‘guilty’, account for that most extraordinary 
infliction of irrational traits upon the Deity such as the ‘wrath 
of God’, his jealousy, fury, fierceness, vengeance. Such 
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anthropomorphic projections of the irrational side of human 
nature abound in the Reveda, the Puranas, the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament. No wonder that at contact with 
that all-compelling energy akin to all burning love, that 
flame-divine that sweeps all forward, that is ‘dread-full’, 
devastating and relentless, the worshipper ascribes to his 
god wrath, fury and so on. The Israelites constantly refer to 
the ‘wrath of Yahweh’ and St Paul exclaims 


It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God 
(Hebrews 10:31) 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness (Romans 1:18).13 


Compare the Rgveda: ‘avengers follow the falsehoods of 
men’ (VII-61.5e)/ As R. Otto explains: 


‘Wrath’ here is the ‘ideogram’ of a unique emotional 
moment in religious experience, a moment whose 
singularly daunting and awe-inspiring character must be 
gravely disturbing to those persons who will recognise 
nothing in the divine nature but goodness, gentleness, 
love, and a sort of confidential intimacy, in a word, only 
those aspects of God which turn towards the world of 
men. 

This orge (wrath) is thus quite wrongly spoken of as 
‘natural’ wrath; rather it is an entirely non- or super- 
natural, i.e. numinous, quality. . . . Something supra- 
rational throbs and gleams, palpable and visible, in the 
‘wrath of God’, prompting to a sense of ‘terror’ that no 
‘natural’ anger can arouse.!4 


The fury of Varuna’s hostile wrath that fatally slays the trans- 
gressor!> is obviously one such experience of falling into the 
terror of ‘the living God’: 


Whatever ordinance of thine, do we, as men, daily 
transgress, O God Varuna, deliver us not to the fatal 
slayer, to the fury of thine hostile wrath.16 
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Varuna’s fetter seems to entail death or disease. Thus the 
poet entreats: 


Be thou not displeased O Varuna; attend thou here, O 
thou praised-by-many; Do not steal away from us our 
span of life.1” 


‘Wrath’ in the Vedas is personified as manyu to whom two 
hymns are addressed.!8 Glowing like fire to which it is closely 
akin, compared to Indra’s destructive thunderbolt of which 
it has the killing power, this wrath, Manyu, is the companion 
of the storm gods, the Maruts, but is also said to be Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, so evidently is an attribute of these. 

Manyu is a potency, a raging fierceness that gives the 
warrior superhuman power, but a potency accordant with 
that ardour or flame power (tapas) by means of which the 
contemplation of the Supreme bore fruit and the universe 
was manifested.!9 We touch here certain numinous qualities 
of the fire in both its creative and destructive energetic 
aspects, twin powers of the one all blazing Energy which 


Vedic man distinguished as tapas, creative fervour, and 


manyu, destructive potency, yet creative when allied to the 
former, of which certain powerful radiances such as tejas and 
vital energy ojas are the offshoot. 

The energy that is represented by manyu is said to slay 
enemies, Vrtra, and so on, and is invoked for battle and 
protects the worshipper: 


Come hither Manyu mightier than the mighty; chase with 
thy fervour (tapas) for ally, our foeman. 


For thou art Manyu of surpassing vigour, fierce, queller 
of the foe and self-existent. Shared by all men, 
victorious, subduer; vouchsafe to us superior strength in 
battles.7° 


When it allies itself to mental power (kratu) or skilfulness 
(daksa) it becomes an irresistible creative agency which 
distinguishes the great gods such as Mitra-Varuna. By that 
fiery energy of wrath as it worked upon the skill of Mitra 
and Varuna, by that blazing one-pointedness, the latter are 
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said to have sorted out the cosmos from the chaos, the order 
from the disorder, the falsehood from the true (1.139.2). But 


manyu as sheer anger, i.e. uncontrolled, can lead astray, as 
the poet’s confession to Varuna admits: 


Not our own will betrayed us, but seduction, NG 
thoughtlessness O Varuna, wine, dice or anger! 
(VII.86.6). 


Dice elsewhere is mentioned as the only vice that does not 
bow before the wrath of the gods! 

The fire of wrath can be appeased by the fire. Since Agni 
is the ‘knower of Varuna’, it is trusted that he will appease 
the latter’s anger and ‘release from us all hatred’. The freeing 
from all types of hatred credits Agni with the power to release 
the human being from impurities which arouse Varuna’s 
anger, but can be removed either through Agni’s intercession 
(by way of the sacrificial ritual) or through Varuna’s mercy, 
as the case might be. So the fire protects the devotee from the 
fire of Varuna’s wrath, ‘from the great god’s chastisement’, or 
harm ([.128.7d). 

Varuna’s anger may also be appeased through righteous 
conduct, through the chanting of his praises and through the 
ritual, through sinlessness, through being his ‘slave’. Ever 
the refrain is ‘Varuna. . . be not angry’, ‘we turn aside thine 
anger’: 


Like a slave will I render service, sinless, to the 
bounteous, angry god. The noble god made the 
thoughtless think; he, wiser, speeds the experienced to 
riches (VII.86.7). 


But Varuna is not merely the Lord who chastises, he is 
also the Lord who shows mercy to the repentant sinner, the 
one who delivers from the fetter of sin, the wise one who 
stands nearby in times of stress, the friend to whom one may 
talk — in spite of his majesty.2! To Varuna pardon is asked 
for trespasses whether committed by oneself or by others, 
his favour is entreated to loosen the sinner from his sin as 
from a rope,” that men may succeed in finding the ‘aperture 
of rta’,2? hence open their consciousness to the significance 
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and implications of the divine order and thereby live accord- 
ingly. The wish is expressed often enough: 


O that we be found guiltless in the presence of Varuna 
who is merciful even to him who commits sin, as we 
accomplish Aditi’s laws (VII.87.7abc). 


Deliverance from wrong-doing is ascribed to Varuna as 
though to his compassion: 


Our wrong-doing which faultless Varuna perceived, the 
wise one has certainly delivered us from it (VII.28.4cd). 


Varuna’s healing remedies are countless; they are the gift 
of life. He is asked to ‘prolong our lives for us’. There is 
always hope, through prayer and offering, that his wrath 
should subside, that his 


good disposition should spread far and penetrate deep. 


The words ‘good disposition’ (sumati) and ‘favour’ (mrlika) or — 


mercy are distinctive epithets of Varuna. He is the great Lord 
before whom the penitent is powerless, yet keeps ae 
This is summed up in the following: 


O Varuna keep dread far away from me; O Sovereign, 
holy Lord, be favourable to me. Like cords from a calf, 
release this distress from me. Without thee I am not even 
lord of my eye’s winking! (II.28.6). 


We are entirely in the Lord’s hand! 
Forgiveness and retribution, opposites though they may 
appear, find their resolution in human change of heart. 
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Forgiveness of sin and the 
meaning of freedom 


That human nature is liable to transgress, to err widely, that 
at times man does not even realise that he has committed 
wrong and therefore begs for the gods’ compassion and 
understanding of human weakness, these ideas are 
expressed again and again: 


If we have erred intentionally, unintentionally, and by 
way of imprecation, waking or sleeping, may Agni 
remove far away from us all evil and disgusting actions.! 


The belief that retribution follows sin, that wrong 
committed will have to be paid for in some unpleasant way 
or other, can be further inferred from the many entreaties 
for forgiveness addressed not only to Varuna but to other 
gods. Two trends of thought are clearly perceptible, that of 
retribution and that of forgiveness, for the conception of the 
remission of sin is also evident; the god, e.g. Varuna, may 
forgive out of his own graciousness, sin can be wiped out; 
or else, as said of Brahmanaspati, the god may remit human 
debts at his will. The power to bind and unbind sinners, that 
is, to punish or forgive, thus rests with the gods. They are, 
in human eyes, the agents of the law. The many pleas to be 
‘gracious’ or to show mercy (as the verb mrl indicates) imply 
that the repentant sinner could expect forgiveness on the 
part of his god even though he had infringed the law and 
even though the Adityas are its custodians. The verb ‘to be 
gracious’ (Vmrl) and the substantive ‘mercy’ (mrlika) are very 
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often used with reference to Rudra, Varuna, Soma, thus 
showing a belief in the possibility of sin’s annulment or the 
wiping out of human ‘debt’ through the deity’s compassion 
or will. As pointed out by Dr Panikkar, ‘mercy and 
compassion have their place in the framework of the 
universe’,? for the universe does not work on mechanical, 


-~automatic laws. 


The key to the apparent break of divine statute, or of the 
law of cause and effect, must be found in the attitude of 
repentance, or rather conscious and total change of mind and 
heart on the part of the sinner which would transform his 
whole being and give him a new lease of life, hence in his 
eyes ‘forgiveness’ in the sight of the gods, since it is human 
to externalise or project objectively that which is basically 
subjective. The realisation in depth by a human being of 
what he has done changes his ways, and thereby effects 
a transformation in his life which he ascribes to the gods’ 
forgiveness. The Rgveda abounds in such appeals for 
forgiveness.? 

Dr R. Panikkar explains this idea of mercy 


as the fruit of a relationship, but the relationship is not 
exceptional nor does it militate against existing 
regulations; it is a part of the overall order of rta. Neither 
rta in the first period nor karman as it slowly begins to 
emerge in the pre-Upanisadic period is an automatic, 
merely mechanical force; both rta and karman are always 
functional and they function according to a set of 
relational factors, one of which is the human will along 
with its sentiments and feelings.4 


Such an idea seems to be touched upon in both Kegv. 
VIII.67.17 and II.24.6 where we find the Sanskrit participle 
(pratiyantan® in the first example) bearing the meaning of 
‘turning back’ upon oneself, thus transforming one’s view, 
pointing to the Vedic seer’s realisation of the necessity of a 
change of mind and heart in order to be ‘forgiven’: 


To everyone turning back even from sin, O ye wise gods, 
ye make to live (VIII.67.17) 
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or perhaps ‘ye grant a further lease of life’. As a result of this 
re-direction of consciousness, the gods ‘make to live’ or 
renew life in a deeper sense than the merely physical 
renewal. This is the complete psychological turning round 
that makes for transformation from the roots. E. W. Hopkins, 
taking a different example (Rgv. X.71.6), explains this 
‘turning round’ thus: 


one who betrays his friend loses his hold of the word 
‘because he has no understanding of the paths of well- 
doing’. This is the path to which one returns when one 
becomes ‘sinless before Aditi’ or in particular before 
Varuna, whose laws determine the straight course of the 
stars. .. . Only when one has ‘returned’ can one be 
forgiven: ‘ye make to live, O ancient gods, every one who 
returns from his sin’. This return is implied in petitions 
where the suffering sinner begs for relief.® 


Renewal from the depth through this complete turning is 
forgiveness. 

A somewhat similar turning back which, in the particular 
case to be considered, is a return to the source, may be 
glimpsed in the more enigmatic verse of Rev. II.24.6 where 
the words ‘placed in the cave’, i.e. hidden away (guha hitam), 
and ‘that’ (tat) are of deep significance, the former always 
pointing to the seat of the heart where is hidden the greatest 
treasure’ and the latter pointing to the essence of Deity with 
which the Upanisads were to equate the human spirit. 


They drew near; they reached out towards that supreme 
treasure of the Panis secretly hidden away: those 
knowing ones, having viewed the falsehoods, turned 
back again whence (they had come) seeking to penetrate 
that (I1.24.6). 


That which the sages wish to enter is the ‘supreme domain’, 
the state of immortality which is the highest treasure kept 
hidden away in darkness. 

The same idea of observing the world of falsehood, seeing 
through it, rejecting it and turning back, is repeated in the 
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following verse and the sages are then declared to ascend 
the high paths: 


The law-abiding sages, having observed the world of 
falsehood thence (turned back) again and stepped unto 
the high paths (II.24.7ab). 


It seems that if there is no turning back, leading to a new 
start, but only arrogance, then the god does not forgive; e.g. 
Indra ‘forgives not the arrogant man his arrogance’ 
(II.12.10c), forgiveness being contingent upon a change of 
mind and heart. 

The forgiveness of sin is conceived in terms of a removing 
of defilement, but especially as a ‘release’, or ‘untying’ from 
‘bond’ and therefore a freeing.® Rudra is asked to 


drive away from us hatred, away distress, away diseases 
in all directions (II.33.2cd) 


all of which — apart from hatred which can itself be a cause .. 


of sin — are the results of sin. The Waters are implored for 
their cleansing effect, theirs being a purifying function: 


Whatever sin is found in me, whatever evil I have 
wrought, if I have lied or falsely sworn, Waters, remove 
that from me (1.23.22). 


To Agni the prayer goes: 
O youngest one, whatever sin we have committed, 
through our human condition, through want of sense, 

) make us sinless in the sight of Aditi, pardon every offence 
whatsoever, O Agni.? 4 }2.. be p Bry 
gh nt peaeiree fies: 2) ko vi: 
That even great sin could be forgiven is indicated in the 
following verse: 


Even before great sin, O Agni, (free us) from prison of 
the gods and mortals.?° | 


The list of pleas for forgiveness is rather long, many of 
which are not addressed to Varuna only, but also to other 
gods, to Heaven and Earth, to Dawn, Rudra, Indra, Savitr. 
They certainly show the Vedic consciousness of the gravity 
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of transgression against the law and the all too human fear 
of the consequences.!! 


Not for one offence (dgas) O valiant one, not for two, nor 
for three, do thou strike us, nor yet for many (VIII.45.34). 


The common plea is that whatever be the offence which we, 
human beings, in our wantonness (acitti) commit against the 
heavenly hosts, whether through lack of intelligence and 
understanding, or human weakness or sheer wickedness, 
‘do not hurt us’. 

The fact that sin is unacceptable in itself and not simply 
because it involves retribution is also evident: 


If we have ever committed sin against a loving one, a 
friendly one, companion or brother, the neighbour 
always with us or a stranger, do thou O Varuna loosen 
that from us (V.85.7). 


Many an entreaty to Aditi is for forgiveness of sin.!? Similar 
entreaties are addressed to other gods that man be made 
‘sinless in the sight of Aditi!’ or ‘unto freedom’, sinlessness 
being a condition of freedom and safety: 


Whatever sin we have committed, that forgive us, Aditi, 
Mitra, Varuna, 

May I obtain freedom and light free from fear, O Indra, 
may the spreading darkness not reach us (1.27.14). 


A similar request is formulated thus: 
May I attain the fearless light (II.27.11d) 


obviously that light in whose radiance man can have no fear. 
As in the first example the desire evidenced for freedom and 
light follows upon the plea for forgiveness, we surmise that 
this freedom is the state of purity, a cleansing from trespasses 
which otherwise lead to distress, guilt, moral bondage and 
physical disease: complete harmony with rta meaning 
freedom, hence salvation. 

Aditi the luminous one, the upholder of all creatures, the 
holy, and her sons protect or rescue human beings from 


‘guilt, anguish (amhas), from every kind of evil or malignity, 
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these in human terms of reference, being connected with 
disease, want, obstruction and thus destruction or disinte- 
gration (nrrti) and death: 


May Aditi protect us, may Aditi grant us shelter 
(VIII.47.9ab). 


The boons of the Adityas are the opposite of those evils 
that beset the unrighteous, they are beneficent (avadha), not 
hurting, two of their greatest gifts being ‘everlasting light’ 
(jyotir-ajasram) and ‘wide space’ (vartvas), 1.e. free scope or 
freedom from anguish and all kinds of distress; hence the 
oft-mentioned opposition between wideness, which implies 
freedom of range and expansion, and distress, anguish, 
which implies constriction, lack of scope. Expansion is 
inclusive, and therefore leads to wholeness; constriction is 
exclusive and therefore leads to separation, so that we have 
in these two ideas the fundamental dichotomies of love and 


hatred, harmony and conflict, light and darkness, right and ~ 


wrong. So to the gods the poet confesses that away from 
constriction (amhas) there is spaciousness (uru), hence 
freedom; the whole world belongs to the pure: 


O gods, O sons of freedom, O ye that transcend all evil, 
from distress there is freedom, for the sinless a 
treasure.!3 Vil}. 61.74, : 


Brahmanaspati also grants his worshipper relief from 
distress, literally grants him broadness out of narrowness: 


He safeguards him from distress, defends him from 
injury, granting him ample and marvellous protection 
against distress (II.26.4cd). 


Similarly 


Neither distress nor woe, neither evil nor dishonest men 
from any side whatsoever overcome him. Thou drivest 
away all noxious powers from that man whom O 
Brahmanaspati thou protectest as a good herdsman 
(12325): 
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Now Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman vouchsafe us freedom 
(varivas) for us and for our offspring (VII.63.6ab). 


The ‘ever-strengthening’ (sadavrdha) Aditi protects men 
from coming to grief, that is from amhas. To find refuge in 
the Adityas means release from bondage, what in later times 
was to be called liberation (moksa): 


O bounteous Adityas vouchsafe us that refuge that 
releases even the sinner from his sin (VIII.18.12). 


So Aditi, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, are begged for 


forgiveness for whatever sin we have committed. 

That I may obtain the broad, the fearless light. 

O Indra let not the long-enduring darkness overwhelm 
Ws . +4 


Light cannot be qualified as ‘fearless’. The poet is evidently 
transferring a certain psychological experience he may have 
had, an enlightenment marked by freedom, joy and fearless- 
ness, to the manifestation of light or illumination itself. This 
broad fearless light which is to be obtained after due forgive- 
ness of one’s transgression is described as celestial (svarvat) 
and is the boon begged of Indra: 


Lead us to wide space, O thou who knowest, to celestial, 
fearless light, successfully (V1I.47.8ab). 


The fearless light could also refer to freedom from the 
shackles of mortality, that wide place, urum lokam, or state 
of being free from all bondage. i 

Forgiveness which implies a new state of mind and heart 
lifts the darkness from the human mind thus renewed. B. G. 
Tilak was inclined to take literally those references to ‘long 
darkness’ which we find scattered in the Vedic hymns. 
Around these he built his theory of the Arctic home of the 
Vedas, such references being reminiscent of the long winter 
darkness peculiar to the polar hemisphere where, according 
to him, the Aryans lived before they settled into India.' 

In all the scriptures of the world ‘darkness’ plays a vital 
part, not only cosmically, as the matrix of the universe 
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whereon breathes the spirit of God and wherefrom all 
emerges, not only as the dark womb of earth out of which 
grows the seed to maturity, but also as that psychological 
darkness that, on the one hand, prevents man from ‘seeing’ 
and ‘understanding’ as a result of which he errs, and, on the 
other, represents that unconscious that holds hidden in its 
secret recesses the pearl of great price that is man’s task to 
find. A hint of this is given in the Old Testament: 


And I will give thee the treasures of darkness and the 
hidden riches of secret places (Isaiah 45:3). 


The ‘long darkness’ that the Vedic bard fears (II.27.14) is, 
we surmise, more of a psychological darkness, a fear of not 
being in the light, enlightened, as is evidenced in another 
| prayer ‘let us not go as exiles from the light’ (II.28.7c), light 
being the great boon yearned for by the bards, that ‘heavenly 
) ight’ (svaroay jyotih) which the sages long to obtain (X.36.3); 


darkness’ _{t.. 50. 10), which - ‘mortals behold not’ (. 105. 16) is 
the dtman, i.e. the self, the innermost essence ‘of what moves 
| and_what moves not’ (1.115. 1), hence not the sun in the sky, 
though as effulgent as that, but the light that radiates from 

all beings and all things, ‘that eternal light within all beings 
| without which nothing can be made’ (Yjv. 34.3). It shines 
| beyond the darkness of the senses and the mind and is the 
| purusa, the Heavenly Man, on knowing whom one over- 
comes death: 





I have known this Heavenly Man, refulgent as the sun 
beyond the darkness; 

Only by knowing him does one overcome death; no other 
way is there to go (Yjv. 31.18). 


The opposite of this light, the obscurity that hides it, causes 
fear in the poet’s heart; this darkness depicts the state of 
sin and/or ignorance, of searching gropingly for truth, for 
understanding, hence the prayer to the ASvins to ‘vouchsafe 
such strength to the worshipper as may carry him through 
the darkness’ (I.46.6) and those prayers for ‘sight’ which may 
not be merely physical, but also spiritual sight (X.158.3 and 
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4). For we, as humans, ‘see through a glass darkly’ as it 
were, and cannot tell when we shall see clearly. So the bard 
of the Atharvaveda invokes night as ‘mother’ asking her to 
commit us to the dawn: 


Each moving thing finds rest in her (night) whose yonder 
boundary is not seen nor that which keeps her separate. 
O spacious-darksome night, may we, uninjured, reach 
the end of thee, reach O thou blessed one, thine end! 
(Athv. XIX.47.2).16 


This does not necessarily refer to the long Arctic night but 
to the night of the soul when it has lost its vision and knows 
not where to turn, though it still knows in an obscure way 
that within the darkness is hidden the eternal light that will 
give it freedom. In another verse, the bard refers to night as 
‘profound one’, ‘spreading towards me like a friend’ (Athv. 
XIX.49.2). 

Freedom, is a recurring theme in Vedic prayers, freedom 
from all limitations, from all that which hampers the free 3 
flow of life, that freedom that removes all obstacles, physical, 
moral, mental, all transgressions against the law, all diseases, 
poverty or oppression, and darkness; that freedom whose 
basis is purity, harmony, well-being. The sacrificial offering 
is to be placed in a state of sinlessness, that is purity, whole- 
ness, as well as freedom. Complete purity means wholeness. 
When all the body’s functions work normally and therefore in? 
harmony, the man enjoys good health; he is ‘hale’, healthy, 
whole, at the physical level. When his mental faculties also 
work well and in harmony, and his emotions are under full 
control, he is a harmonised man, he is whole. Only a fully 
harmonised man can be a mirror of rta, the divine harmony, 
and perform his proper function in accordance with the 
divine decrees. So we find the prayer: 


be) a stronghold midst gods and mortals, O ye Vasus 
(VII.52.1ab). 


To Agni, the divine flame who is identified with ‘freedom’, 
aditi, the bard says 


Xe) we be free, (may we be) sons of freedom, (may we 
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thou grantest sinlessness, freedom, completely 
(1.94.15ab). 


The word translated ‘completely’ (sarvatata) recurs in its 
adjectival form in the refrain of a hymn addressed to all the 
gods (X.100) asking for the boon of freedom and complete- 
ness, which could be rendered as: ‘We choose freedom and 
wholeness’. This points to the total integration of the human 
being — an aspiration, certainly, among the seers, and 
perhaps occasionally an achievement!!” 

We may have in the contrast between ‘anguish’, constric- 
tion (amhas) and ‘space’, free scope (varivas) or freedom (aditi) 
a glimpse into the Vedic conception of sin. The physical 
condition of anguish is used as a vivid, metaphoric image to 
describe the psychological state of sin: sin is constricting, 
darkening, in some subtle sense it means imprisonment, 
hence the ‘fettering’ of the human being in so far as his 
choice of right action is concerned; by ‘fettering’ himself he 
has forfeited his right to choose, to know the truth, to be 
‘free’. Righteousness implies expansion to the light, hence 
space, broadness, freedom, hence the many aspirations to 
the light. It is an opening to a vaster dimension, a harmony 
of one’s whole being with the cosmic rta, an integration in 
the universal harmony. It is truth. This alone can lead to 
wholeness. Truth, integrity, in the human being, are 
expressions of his wholeness. They are the moral equivalent 
of harmony. They are rita as it applies to human norms. 
Hence the prayers for freedom and light. Light means 
enlightenment. The latter grants supreme understanding. 
This conduces to right action, hence harmony, integration in 
the vast whole. 


May we attain that most spacious mansion, your own 
dominion (V.66.6) 


seems an epitome of the bard’s yearning for freedom. 

Moreover, the gift of freedom, the great boon of Aditi, the 
‘incomparable share’ which the poet claims from Aditi seems 
to be Aditi’s light; on this ‘beneficent light he would 
meditate’ .18 
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This light cannot be obstructed, over it the evil-minded has 
no power: 


the enemy has no hold over those to whom Aditi’s sons 
give their eternal light to live.! 


To be made sinless in the sight of Aditi (IV.12.4c) may thus 
mean to be so purified as to be able to enter that light. It is 
evident that those who live in accordance with the light of 
the gods, who follow their ordinances in the harmony of the 
rta, can fear no adverse consequences: . 


For the righteous one sweet blows the breeze, 
sweet flow the oceans (1.90.6ab). 


As pointed out by H. Lefever, ‘prosperity is the reward but 
not the goal of right-doing’.”° 
So the gods are implored to 


transport us to the farther-shore, away from distress to 
safety.?! 


Trust in the gods and a willingness to abide by the path of 
rta as outlined by them for men is the best safeguard. The 
prayers, of which a few samples are given below, show man’s 
trusting relationship with his god: 


By means of your path of rta, Mitra, Varuna, let us cross 
over the (ocean of) evils as a ship over the waters.” 


Agni, the ‘knower of births’ is entreated to 


lead us across the ocean of all difficulties, even as a ship 
across (all) perils. 


A similar prayer goes to the Vasus: 


As a chariot (is brought) across a difficult passage, so do 
ye O bounteous Vasus, deliver us from all distress. 


For ‘the paths of rta are fair to tread’ for those whom the 
gods protect from all kinds of evil, those who remain true to 
the gods. | 

Whoever is in thy grace is not slain, is not conquered, 
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him distress does not reach, either from far or from 
near.2° 


This verse bears witness to the rsi’s faith and trust in his 
god. : 
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ELEVEN 


Rta as truth: the Vedic vision 
of holiness, truth, and the 
social order 


The great unitary vision of Vedic man made him capable of 
conceiving a oneness to which all aspects converged: all 
things working towards a greater harmony of the whole so 
that whatever brought disharmony was ‘wrong’ and in man’s 
case ‘sin’. Dr R. Panikkar expresses this thus: 


The dichotomy between an ethical and a cosmic order is 
foreign to Vedic thinking, not because the ethical order 
is ignored but because the really existential order is 
anthropocosmic and thus includes both the ethical and 
the cosmic in one.! 


Ultimate differentiations of the extreme analytical kind are 
not typical of the mystical viewpoint that embraces all aspects 
as a whole; the ethical order pertains to humanity and 
humanity is part of the cosmic order, hence the use of the 
adjective ‘anthropocosmic’. At our human level the one law 
of harmony finds expression in human righteousness and 
social order. Hence the laying down of social and ethical 
norms for man to follow so that as an individual and as a 
group, i.e. in society, man can endeavour to work towards 
the end of establishing on earth the ideal cosmic order. Set 
in the middle of this order, man is shown as capable of 
becoming an active co-worker with the agents of the cosmos, 
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/ the gods, to bring about in his own society the harmony that 
prevails in the ‘heavens’. In the task of actualising this at the 
| phenomenal level, the gods and man are shown as closely 
linked and able to work together, both through their right 
attitude and right deeds and through the ritual which acts 
as a bridging between both parties. The solidarity which we 
have seen prevalent among the gods is an ideal set before 
humanity to work upon. 

We can hardly agree with A. C. Clayton’s claim that ‘the 
supreme vision of holiness was simply not attained’.* This is 
a Christian prejudice capable of seeing ‘holiness’ only in 
terms of an anthropomorphic, ethical Deity whose only Son 
is sent to redeem humanity through his sacrificial death, an 
offering of the first and best fruit. In thus ascribing to the 
word ‘holy’ what R. Otto describes as ‘an entirely derivative 
sense’ ,? namely the consummation of moral goodness, quite 
different from the original meaning which, although it 
included the moral quality, went far beyond it in its essential 
significance, the ‘overplus’ of meaning, is forgotten; but it is 
still present in the cognate old English ‘hal’, giving ‘hale’. 
Hale and whole, without flaw, hence entirely good, hence 
inviolate, point not only to ‘wholeness’ as being part of the 
essential meaning of holiness but also to a surplus or 
substratum of something ‘other’ than the well ‘known’; for 
we know ‘in part’, ‘darkly’, which is different from knowing 
as a whole; this otherness is implied in the word numinous 
coined by R. Otto. The experience of the numinous is the 
mystical experience of the divine, which is quite apart from 
any category of ‘good’. 

In so far as the Vedic vision of the cosmos is concerned, 
the sages show a remarkable capacity for an all-comprehen- 
sive view of the universe and life; this is envisaged in terms 
of those elements of majesty, overpoweringness and awe- 
inspiring sublimity that mark their vision out as supremely 
‘holy’. 

The vision of the Cosmic Order born of the all- blazing 
contemplation of the Divine Overseer, and of the infinite 
variety of Deity’s manifestations — both in terms of divine 
agents such as the ‘gods’ working together? towards the 
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greater end of establishing on earth the harmony that is their 
very essence as well as the pattern in the heavens, and in 
terms of man’s place in that order as a co-worker with Nature 


\— bears a profound message of hope; for in so far as man 


integrates himself positively and harmoniously in the Cosmic 
Order, he takes his active share in the building up or estab- 
lishing on earth of the divine order as revealed to him in his 
deepest contemplation, and he becomes a ‘godly’ sharer in 
the divine work. That vision of the ancient sages has never 
been surpassed. 

From the most abstract or highest to the most concrete 
or lowest, the sages embrace the universe as a totality, a 
wholeness, with the Absolute as the central point, the Source 
and Resolution of all 


whose shadow is death, whose shadow is immortality ,> 


beyond being, beyond non-being. Through a primordial 


| contemplation activated by that supreme desire that a cosmos 


should manifest, through a sacrificial self-offering, emerges 


|the active Deity, who in his turn sacrifices his oneness, his 
| homogeneity, that the many should have an individual exist- 
;ence of their own; that this existence might reach its pinnacle 


in man, the offspring of, and the link between, heaven and 


jearth. The projection from within without of that which is 
| latent is itself an expression of the law of being, of the eternal 
)rhythm which indwells and underlies all, the eternal ebb and 


flow. 
The various stanzas scattered over the Vedic collections 
build up a vision of majestic grandeur. Only a few can PE 


recorded here: 


Sugreiriv 
Vast truth, mighty order, consecration, spiritual exertion, 


rayer, sacrificial offering, t these uphold t the -earth (Athy, 
XIL1.1). saya brhad, dain Arar, ikea, Tape, bra 
prethi iinet dharayante . 
This stanza is of utmost importance in its summary not only 
of the Vedic vision, but of Vedic values. Our very earth is 





| considered to be based, shaped and maintained on a ‘holy 


foundation’, that foundation of spiritual values that make for 
holiness. 
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Truth comes first, it is the very breath of that eternal Order 
which is mighty and terrible in the sense of awe-inspiring 
and unrelenting in its eternal rhythm, action and reaction, 
| endlessness. To seek the truth, to live the truth, to be the 
truth, is to live in accordance with the rta, the Cosmic Order 
which is the truth of the Absolute, the truth laid out in the 
heavens, born of blazing tapas, the very first outbreathing of 
the Universe (X.190.1). Truth is the law of Deity. Consecration, 
| that setting apart as sacred to the Deity, that dedication of 
the life to the higher ends of spiritual growth that leads to 
total submission to Deity, the first step on the path of the 
gods, or the path of no ‘return’;® spiritual exertion or contem- 
plation (tapas), that straining of the whole being in one- 
pointed aspiration burning off the dross of mind and heart; 
prayer, the evocative power of the word, the soaring of the 
heart’s innermost longing, sounding the hidden chord 
resounding through the whole being, thrilling through every 


fibre, opening the door to the infinite; and sacrificial offering, — 


the ritual worship that sums up human endeavour and estab- 
lishes communication between the deva and the human 


orders — these are all expressions of a spiritual venture that 


ad 


translates the divine order i into human terms and falls under 
the category of ‘holiness’. These are religious injunctions and 
| fulfilments that spell out man’s calling on earth; these are his 
truth that holds up the mirror to the Cosmic Order. The 
vision of holiness here embraces both the cosmos and man’s 
dynamic role in it. 

But the seers, being mystics, were perhaps even more 
preoccupied with giving voice to their vision of oneness, of 
the glories of the One, through the many, of the Whole, the 
Lofty, the Transcendent and man’s relation to It, to which 
they gave many names and which they clad in many splendid 
forms: 


The fair-winged One, who is but one in nature, inspired 


seers, by their incantations, shape in many ways (X.114.5). 


To what is One the seers give many a name; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan (1.164.46cd). 
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I have known this mighty Celestial-Being (Purusa) 
refulgent as the sun beyond the darkness; 

only by knowing him does one overcome death, 
no other way is there to go (Yjv.31.18). 


Knowledge and what knowledge reveals are emphasised 
here: the refulgent Being at the heart of all and through 
whom alone death is-conquered. For that Being pervades 
and transcends all: 


Thousand-headed is Purusa, thousand-eyed, thousand- 
footed; 

Purusa is this all, what has been and what will be and he 
is the lord of immortality which through matter 
transcends it all... | 

Such is his mightiness; but far greater than this is the 
Celestial Being. One fourth of him encompasses all 
beings, three fourths of him abide immortal in heaven.’ 


Transcendence and immanence of Deity, whether the latter 
be called Varuna, or Purusa, or Prajapati, or even Aditi, are 
ever present in the mind of the bards. This is obvious from 
the Purusa sukta quoted above, from verses addressed to 
Aditi, or to Varuna, or to Indra: Aditi is the all-containing, 
all-enveloping substance or Mother within whom evolve all 
things (Rev. 1.89.10). Varuna’s surpassing splendour is 
beyond Nature’s majesty: 


Thy force and might and passion 
neither these birds in their travelling can attain, 
| nor these waters ranging restlessly, 


nor they who hedge in the Me of the winds.® CD Alp \ 
| tT Ate bite TAgus - 
Although Nature is so to speak the mirror of the eet 


of Deity, the power, splendour and glory that man attributes 
to God and sees reflected in the vast panorama of sky, moun- 
tain and ocean, yet Nature does not equal Deity; Nature is 
but the garb with which Deity veils Itself. The same idea of 
transcendental might is carried over to Indra: 


Va Taiza 


Vaster than days and nights, O Giver of increase, | il d ra 
Vaster than firmament and flood of ocean, 
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Vaster than bounds of earth and wind’s extension, 
Vaster than rivers and our lands, is Indra (X.89.11, 
Griffith’s trans.). | 


The might and majesty of the outer manifestations of Deity 
find their fullest expression in the seer’s vision of their 
oneness, their ultimate fountain-head, where all are seen as 
links in the vast whole, emerging from and returning to the 
ONE: 


Is warp and woof mid created things (Yjv. 32. 5 2 


Wholeness, completeness, flawlessness, inherent in ie 
meaning of the word ‘holy’, are expressed in the Sanskrit 


| word sarvatati, the very boon asked of the gods. 
| Furthermore, contemplation of rta, the transcendental. 
| Law, in all its ramifications, grants the vision of wholeness, 
| a vision which the gods possess, since they are ‘rta-visioned’, 
| and which, through their activity, they actuate, i.e. manifest 
| in the space-time world, e.g. in the balance of nature, the 
| orderliness of the starry heavens, the eternal recurrence of 
| all things; whilst men, catching glimpses of it, only try to 
| realise it in their daily life, through their efforts at living in 
| harmony with each cther, at treating each other fairly, at 


| striving towards truth, justice, righteousness: 


Contemplation of rta annihilates transgressions." 


This verse is quite a revelation of the rsi’s knowledge of the 
implications of meditation. 

A human being who is in harmony performs his duty 
perfectly, fulfills his obligations under the Law, lives in 
accordance with the inherent law of his being, is at perfect 
peace with himself and the world, is ‘true’, ‘whole’ and can 
commit no wrong. He is holy, (rtavan), he possesses ria. 
All converges on the fundamental issue of the working in 
harmony with the great Law or on its infringement. One 
results in well-being, one in suffering. Material prosperity 
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considered as a result or reward of right living also points to 
this conclusion as underlying the whole Vedic conception of 
rta in so far as it is related to man: 


Sweet blows the breeze for the righteous man, 
sweet flow the ocean-deeps (1.90.6). 


E. W. Hopkins summed up ‘the ethical content of the 
Rgveda’ thus: ‘Morality is an expression of divine law; sin is 
opposition to that law. The sinner is one who is out of 
harmony with the higher spiritual environment, which 
encompasses and controls the world.’ 

Two hymns, one in the Rgveda (X.191.2-4) and one in the 
Atharvaveda (III.30.1-3), express the vision of harmony as 
applied to humanity. Both emphasise concordance, together- 
ness, union. Justice among men can only be established 
when each man acts in harmony with his fellow man and 
with the whole of which he is an integral part. The Rgvedic 
hymn, as rendered by R. Panikkar, runs as follows: 


Gather together, converse, together. Your minds be of 
one accord, 

Just as in harmony the gods of old took their ritual share 
of oblation. 

United be your counsel, united your assembly, united 
your spirit and thoughts. 

A single plan do I lay before you; a single oblation do | 
offer! 

United your resolve, united your hearts, may your epicits 
be at one, 

that you may long together dwell in unity and concord." 


No more forceful call to peace among men, to togetherness, 
harmony, oneness, can be found among the world’s religious 
literature. | 

Sinlessness is the prerequisite to human harmony, integ- 
rity is the hallmark of truth. It is its guarantee. So man asks_ 
the sun to ‘declare us sinless’, without blemish, i i.e. whole, ip 





ey 
in the presence of Mitra, Varuna ar and 0 other gods.14 14 That Sirya - ve 


can do so is because the human heart is an open book to 
him and if he agrees to do so it is a proof that the man is in 
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harmony with himself and all and thus worthy of 
communing with the Adityas. 

The harmonious or holy man in following the law which 
is truth, rta, conserves the rta and is said to be ‘true’ (satya); 
hence the great power attributed to the declaration of truth. 
Rta, when it applies to the human moral order, is truth. He 
who follows rta, the path of righteousness, is a man of truth 
and has at his command the power that only truth can wield. 

Truth, as we have seen, is the basis of Vedic ethics. A 
further aspect of this vast subject should be examined in this 
connection. 

, As formulated by E. W. Mn eens, the act of truth or 
truth utterance (satyokti) is ‘a formal declaration of fact 


accompanied by a command or resolution or prayer that the r that the 
purpose of the agent shall be accomplished’. 15 


How is it that such an act can produce the desired result 
as against any mere enunciation of fact? It is based upon 





one’s complete fulfilment of one’s being, function, occu- . 


pation or duty where thought, word and deed are involved, 
hence absolute truth to one’s self. As W. N. Brown beauti- 
fully puts it: 


The kind of: Truth that is potent in the Act of Truth is not 
mere factual or existential or empiric truth, that is 
accuracy of statement concerning some fact or occurrence 
capable of comprehension by our senses and so capable 
of description in physical terms. Nor is it logical truth, 
truth reached by deduction from accepted premises. 
Rather, it is truth of life, truth in one’s total conduct, truth 


in acceptance tance of respor responsibilities and performance of 
duty. It is truth as the metaphysical basis of the cosmic 


order, which for each human being and each deity is 

the sanction and ethical basis of his actions. It is the 
substance of his obligations or duty in the cosmos and 

it shares a quality which Polonius seems to have had.in 
mind when he admonished Laertes ‘To thine own self 

be true: and it must follow as the night the day thou canst 
not then be false to any man’.!¢ 


This does not mean ‘that one can bend cosmic forces to his 
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will by performing his personal function with perfection’,’” 
as W. N. Brown states elsewhere. The purpose for which the 
act of truth is enunciated is in harmony with the Law; it 
cannot be otherwise for the truth of the human being is 
necessarily one with one or other aspect of his environment, 
otherwise it could not be true. Even the gambler’s compul- 
sion to gamble, as depicted in a Rgvedic hymn (X.34), must 
be expressive of certain forces at work around him which 
compel him to gamble, i.e. to stake, to take a chance, until 
such time as he has reached the depth of degradation and, 
unable to proceed any further, is left with nothing but ‘his 
ten empty fingers’ which he flings at Savitr, the Solar Deity, 
in a desperate gesture of truth, confessing his utter desti- 
tution. Because this confession touches an innermost chord 
of truth within himself, a realisation of his utter nakedness 
and shame, it works out his redemption; he is released from 


his compulsion and restored to sanity. The gods being true | 


to law, whose statutes are truth, who are true through and | 
through, who are ‘rta-visioned’, whose laws are true (V.51.2), 
are therefore responsive to any human being who, through 
the truth in himself, appeals to the truth in themselves, and 
thereby comes within the circle of the great Truth, the Cosmic 
Order. Truth, satya, is the individual’s - whether human or 
godly — expression of the Cosmic Truth, ria, which is the 
divine Harmony. Satya implies oneness with sat, essential 


being, one’s life being the very expression of one’s funda- 
mental being, hence truth. It is here that we find that satya, 


truth, is included in rta, the Cosmic Order or Cosmic Truth, 
hence he who is true to his innermost being is one with the 
Cosmos, is ‘integrated’, ‘whole’, ‘holy’. He can command the 


elements for he works in harmony with Nature. He is godly. 18 | 


It is thus man’s task to translate the cosmic harmony as 
visioned by the seers into social order. Eternal law can be 
mirrored at the human level in justice, righteousness, hence 
strict morals, and integrity at the individual level. These form 
the backbone of the social order. 

The healthy elements that go to make a strong and pros- 
perous state are outlined in a Yajurvedic hymn in connection 
with the horse sacrifice: 
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O Brahman, may there be born in this kingdom the wise 
priest famous for spiritual knowledge; may there be born 
the ruling man, heroic, skilful archer, piercing with shafts, 
mighty warrior; the milk cow, the draught ox, the swift 
steed; the accomplished woman (Yjv. 22.22). 


Wealth and liberality should characterise the monarch and 
his duty is to protect his subjects and bring prosperity to 
them. The boast of King Asvapati Kekaya as recorded in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, whether it refers to an actual fact of 
his administration or not, may be taken as an indication of 
an ideal that was set before the ruler’s mind: 


In my kingdom there is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, 
no man without a sacrificial fire, no ignorant person, no 
adulterer, and where is the adultress? (Chand. Up. 
5.11.5) 


The ruler’s prayer, as found in the Yajurveda, shows what 


were his duties and aspirations: 


Let my subjects be satisfied, my herds be satisfied, my 
people be satisfied, let not my people be needy! (Yjv. | 
6.31) 


The sabha was an assembly of the Elders where all problems 
were discussed and whose decisions could not be violated, 
membership of which was deemed an honour. A sabheya 
was a successful speaker in the sabha, which implies verbal 
contests, skill and knowledge. The samiti, on the other hand, 
was the assembly of the people where representatives of the 
various classes could gather to discuss their problems. This 
is outlined in the Atharvaveda: 


May the Assembly and the Gathering, the two daughters 
of Prajapati, concurrently aid me. 

May he, with whom I shall meet, co-operate with me; 
may I, O ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those 
assembled. 

We know thy name, O Assembly: Narista verily is thy 
name. May all those that sit assembled in thee utter 
speech in harmony with me. 
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Of them that are sitting together I take to myself the 
power and the understanding in this entire gathering, 
O Indra, render me successful (Athv. VII.12.1-3).19 


The acquisition of wealth, whether by ruler or people, 
seems to be encouraged, but it must be done in the right 
way, not by devious means: 


Let a man think well of wealth and try to win it by the 
path of righteousness and by obeisance (X.31.2). 


Honesty and the following of religious instructions are obvi- 
ously deemed the best policy and will lead to well-being. For 


Indra seeks to help him who offers and gives, 
augmenting, not diminishing his possessions. 

Evermore increasing his treasure he places the pious in a 
realm inviolate.” 


‘Under the rta’, as remarked by W. N. Brown, ‘every human 
being too has a duty, a specific function called his vrata, a 
word which in the later language means “vow’’.’2! Within 
the inclusive norms of rta there is much variety for human 
beings, the callings of men are numerous and some are some- 
what humorously expressed in the following verse: 


Manifold are the callings of men, manifold their functions; 
the carpenter seeks what's broken, 

the physician the diseased, 

the priest the soma-presser.. . 

Iam a bard, my dad’s a physician, 

my mum throws the corn on the grind-stone; 

pursuing wealth with varied plans 

we follow our callings as the herdsman cows.” 


Each occupation is an integral part of the social order and 
When duly performed contributes to the overall social 
harmony. We glimpse here not only the beginnings of the 
idea of dharma which was to be so forcefully expressed in the 
Bhagavad Gita, but also the divisions of labour of Vedic 
society, divisions which imply professional groups which in 
due time gave rise to classes (varna) and castes (ati). That 
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there were originally, in addition to such basic divisions as 
family (kula), village community (grama) and settlement 
(vis),23 three broad groups in the Vedic community may be 
inferred from certain hymns such as the following invocation 
to the Asvins: 


Invigorate the spiritual-power (brahman) and the vision 
(dhih).. . 

invigorate the ruling power (ksatra) and the heroes. . . 
invigorate the kine, invigorate the people (VIII.35.16-18).”4 


We find here a threefold division of society expressed in the 
pursuit of knowledge yielding spiritual leadership, power 
over thought, education, culture, hence the priesthood; the 
wielding of temporal power and protection of the social 
order, hence the ruling class or government; the various 
trades of the common people, the economic aspect symbol- 
ised in the cattle, hence the productive class. This threefold 


division of society — priests, rulers, folks — appears inciden- - 


tally in various addresses to the gods, such as the following: 


I call upon ye, Indra, Rbhus’ lord... Varuna, Mitra, | 
both ye Asvins, let them foster for us wealth, devotion, 
victory? 
wealth meaning well-being, which with ‘healing’ is the gift 
of the Asvins, devotion or vision leading to song, pertaining 
to the seers and therefore the priestly class, and victory in 
contests to the warrior class of whom Indra is the leader. 
The divine prototypes of the ruling class (ksatriyas), the 
gods that enforce the keeping of the law and thereby protect 
the ordinances and well-being of human society, are Mitra 
and Varuna: they are lords of the luminous dominion of lofty 
rta.*® Indra, the ksatriya par excellence whose task is to fight 
all opposition to Order is however called brahman, and the 
‘forwarder of prayer’ (VI.45.7), the meditating god, thereby 
showing that both functions were considered closely knit. 
The four classes which came to be distinctive of Hindu 
society are enumerated in the purusa sikta (Rgv. X.90.12), 
considered one of the later compositions of the Rgveda. 
Issuing from various parts of Purusa’s body, they form the 
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limbs of the divine Being, differing in their functions, each 
necessary for the welfare of the whole; one in their divine 
origin and one in their common purpose: manifested 
harmony. It is here that we meet the word ‘sidra’ for the first 
time, ‘worker’, or ‘tiller of the soil’, used but once in the 
Reveda whereas it appears regularly in the Atharvaveda, 
perhaps because the latter is the Veda of the people rather 
than of the priests as the former is, or perhaps because the 
tillers as a class are by now more sharply differentiated from 
the bulk of the ordinary people, or trades (vis, vaisya). 
However, one other verse in the Rgveda shows the distinct 
separation of society into four classes: 


One to high sway, one to exalted glory, one to pursue 
his gain, and one his labour; 

All to regard their different vocations, all moving 
creatures hath the Dawn awakened (I.113.6). 


That the classes were accepted as a fact of nature may be 
gathered from the several prayers of the Atharvaveda and 
the Yajurveda, such as the following: 


Make me... dear to brahman, and ksatriya, 
both to Sadra and to Aryan (Athv. XIX.32.8). 


Give brightness to our priestly folks 

make bright our ruling folks, bright our traders and tillers, 
and through that brightness give brightness to me (Yjv. 
18.48). 7 


These are prayers for the collective welfare of society of which 
many are extant in the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda. In 
the former, the bard, addressing the gods to come in 
harmony to grant him his boon, goes on: 


May the seven assemblies and the eighth which unites 
all beings fill our paths with what we desire... 

So that I may speak the blissful word to the masses of 
the people, , 

to the brahmana, and the ksatriya, to the Sudra and the 
vaisya, 

to our own men and to the stranger (Yjv. 26.1,2). 
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The rigidity with which in later times each of the four 
classes was differentiated from the other does not seem to 
have been prevalent in the early Vedic age. In a prayer to 
Indra, the bard expresses his wish to combine the three main 
social functions in himself, and indeed to rise to that of a 
seer: 


Wilt thou not make me a herdsman of people, 

wilt thou not make me their ruler, O liberal Soma-drinker, 
a seer, drinker of Soma juice, a skilled-controller of 
immortal riches? (III.43.5) 


A song of the Reveda (IV.57) dedicated to the lord of the 
field shows an ideal world of simple happiness where labour 
becomes a constant communion with the divine powers that 
pervade all, as the worker dedicates in prayer every move 
he makes, every tool he uses, every spot he ploughs. The 
whole song is a consecration of the labourer and the soil. 


In contentment may men and oxen both plough, 
in contentment the plough cleave the furrow, 

in contentment the yoke be securely attached 
and the ploughman urge on his oxen! 
Ploughshare and plough, to our chant be propitious! 
take of the milk you have made in heaven 

and let it fall here on this earth! 

Auspicious furrow, we venerate you. 

We pray you, come near us to prosper and 2usele 
and bring us abundant harvests. 

May Indra draw the furrow, may Pisan 

guide well its course! May she yield us milk 

in each succeeding year!27 


The ideal of harmony, the mirror of the vast Cosmic Order, 
is found emphasised in all the Vedas. The ideal of family 
concord which is the root of social harmony is given full 
expression in a song of the Atharvaveda: 


The union of hearts and minds and freedom from hate 
I'll bring you. 
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Delight in one another as the cow in the calf that she has 
borne. 


Let son be loyal to father, and of one mind with his 
mother; 

let wife speak to husband words that are honey-sweet 
pach eentles: :.. 


I will make the prayer for that concord among men at 
home 3 

by which devas do not separate nor even hate one 
another. ... 


Common be your water-store, common your share of 
food; 

I bind you together to a common yoke. 

United, gather round the sacrificial fire 

Like spokes around the nave of a wheel. 


With your common desire I’ll make you all 

have one aim, be of one mind, following one leader, 
like devas who preserve their immortality. 

Morn and eve may there be a loving heart in you.”8 


Righteousness in man, harmony in his community, such is 
the basis of the ideal social order as envisaged by the sages 
so that they could say 


Where spiritual and ruling powers move together in 
unison, that world shall I know as hol here dwell the 
shining ones together with the Flame (Yjv. 20. 25). 


However far away from this ondenenene man might stray, he could 
not fall completely beyond the fold, for the law, as adminis- 
tered by the gods, encompasses all in its mighty sweep and 
brings back the sinner sooner or later into the fold: 





Beyond the statutes of the devas no one, 
even if he had a hundred souls, can live (X.33.9ab). 


Hence the great hymn to peace in the Atharvaveda (XIX.9) 
and the well known lines in the Yajurveda: 
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To the heavens be peace, to the sky and the earth, achieved and the tension between the polarities resolved. In 
to the waters be peace, to plants and all trees, this respect it is interesting to note that Indra found for man 
to the gods be peace, to Brahman be peace, the way to ‘fulfilment’, istaye, through conflict, yudha, (Rev. 
to all men be peace, again and again | X.49.9). But man has it in himself to become the epitome of 


the lighter side of the cosmic order, by integrating himself in 


peace also to me! (Yjv. 36.17) 
the harmony, hence uniting in himself the whole and thereby 


O earthen vessel, strengthen me. being the perfect mirror of that whole which he contains 
May all beings regard me with friendly eyes! potentially in himself. 

May I look upon all creatures with friendly eyes! The search for himself, both outward and inward, was 
With a friend’s eye may we regard each other! (Yjv. 36.18) obviously part of Vedic man’s vision. The keynote of this 


search and its result, the bursting of man from his bonds and 
the call to freedom, is well expressed in a hymn from the 


Man’s confrontation with himself Atharvaveda, as rendered by Dr Panikkar: 


Open yourself, create free space 


This third level of the Vedic vision of rfa shows us puny man release the bound one trom hic bonds! 
confronting himself: his possibilities and his limitations, his Lice ete bork child ced Eom The a oh 
aspirations and visions, his inadequacy and complacency; his botede to wisn oo path thy ae 4) 


humility and pride, his hopes and despair; his fears and joys, 
his suffering and exultation; his self-betrayal and doubts, 


his revolt and his submission; his realisation of his inherent 
freedom and power to know and his claim to his divine ee ) ‘bib eirec in phen, 72 
irthright, to choose freedom, in a word, his role in the vas DOHTV iL Gur EPS geet rer Betettiplil (etbU CEITE © CR 


scheme of the universe in which he finds himself seemingly le CSE Ce LALA), Cash MATTOHLE wie Left cae 
caught up for better or worse as though in the cogs of an LEE MM OLMMOU)A U1? HORE ATO HEE 
ever revolving wheel. And puny man, through this very 
facing, finding .and accepting of himself, comes out 
magnified. 

Rgvedic man probed the human condition, faced its dark 
and its light side, accepted it as part of the course of all 
things, and firmly placed man as an inherent constituent of 
the cosmic order which he, as well as the gods, helps to 
further. The struggles, the pitfalls, the progress and the 
drawbacks, are all essential steps in the vast field of experi- 
ence offered by the cosmic order, the means being conflict, 
the friction of opposite polarities, the end being complete 
harmony of all the integral parts. At this juncture man is the 
epitome of the darker side of the cosmic order for he stands 
at that stage where conflict prevails prior to that further 
stage which the deva commands, where harmony has been 
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| As rta designates the cosmic order in its metaphysical and 
ee ° opel HO ret wie # physical sense and that order as reflected in human society 
she conqules] 0 Py gern fice pede! raul Ae} aoiogueel A, L ie 7 ein) in the accepted ethical norms of human behaviour, so also 
conquest of wer (svarseli) t@-1 Cee = of) pte , oe in religious practices it refers not only to the harmonious 
Sie sour fice «. Mate our fatter yajfio manu ec Meh P a of ritualistic function, but to its inner meaning: a 
i ramatic, miniature and symbolic representation of the 
cosmic process — that process according to which all parts 
work in harmony with the whole towards a common end, 
the end being the establishment in our space-time dimension 
of the celestial rta; that process which may be summed up 
in the law of give and take which represents life and which 
is epitomised in the circuit of birth, growth, decay. The child 
takes in order to grow; the adult gives or returns in his 
own individual way what he has taken and assimilated. That 
which is given is in one sense a deprivation, a sacrifice, yet 
it is a restoration creating a balance, for there can be no 
giving without a previous receiving or taking: the rite of 
sacrifice in its inner structure is rta, the eternal balance, the 
universal order, the divine harmony. 

The ritual as a mirror of the cosmic process, hence the 
sacrifice as man’s expression of law and order, is of para- 
mount importance in the Rgveda. The whole sacrificial rite 
was conceived as a bringing together of gods and men so as 
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Rta as the Sacrifice 


to enact dramatically the cosmic order. As stated by A. C. 
Bose: 


Rita is rite as well as right. As a ritual Rta signifies the 
orderly performance of the ceremonial part of the 
worship which is a complicated form of action, and 
therefore possesses the attributes of art. So like the 
aesthetic form, the form of the Yajfa also conforms to 
laws of order. And the order observed at the ritual is a 
symbol of Eternal Order, including the eternal statutes of 
moral life.! 


When we approach the Vedic sacrifice we have to discard 
current notions of sacrifice, including the idea of blood 
sacrifice, and face a completely different conception which at 
first sight may seem difficult to grasp. So the meaning of 
sacrifice, its vital importance in the Rgvedic religious cult, 


and its identification with the cosmic order will now be. 


examined. 


The primordial sacrifice as the genesis of all 


Sacrifice, like rta, is intimately connected with the begin- 
nings. In this respect, R. Panikkar’s dichotomy of the trend 
in human intuition concerning the origin of all into two possi- 
bilities explains the process of manifestation, as viewed by 
the rsis, along two lines, in connection with the verb to be 
which comprises the twofold notion of the state of being from 
which all becomes, and the notion of becoming which leads 
to being. The first concerns 


1 be as the ‘infinite reservoir of possibilities’, infinite 
Being, the BE from which all becomes, unfolds, 
develops from what is already there. 


The second posits 


2 sacrifice as ‘Becoming is a coming into Be, into being’. 
‘In the beginning “was” Sacrifice. It is the Prajapati- 
sacrifice, in mythical terms, which gives birth to 
Being.’? 
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There is here a profound intuition of the original signific- 
ance of ‘sacrifice’. The mind has to try to stretch beyond 
being to imagine a state out of which being emerges through 
sacrifice, through the limitation of that original homogeneous 
state, the latter being left undescribed, beyond the mind's 


highest flight. This dichotomy in the viewing of the origin, 


however seemingly contradictory, does not appear to have 
been held so separate in the vision of the Vedic seers. Thus 
the Absolute of the nasadiya hymn is beyond Being and Non- 
being, yet out of It arises some power which, through the 
very action of tapas which itself is a sacrificial, self-limitin 










contemplative act, generates Being. Both Be and Becoming are 
two aspects of the one reality related through tapas. 


In the famous hymn of the primeval sacrifice of Celestial 
Man - Archetypal Man in his essential divinity — called purusa 
sukta, the divine essence is sacrificed that the many may be. 
So Dr Panikkar goes on: ‘The texture of the universe is 
sacrifice, which is the act par excellence which produces all 
that is.’3 Sacrifice, the limitation for expansion in another 
dimension, is the divine ‘action’ karman, the original Vedic 
meaning of the word, an action which man imitates in the 
sacrificial ritual. In the purusa sikta the gods are shown as 
performing a sacrificial rite by immolating Purusa, Arche 
typal Man, as a result of which the world as we know 1 
comes into being. Accordingly, the primeval spirit, instea 
of remaining one, homogeneous whole, was fragmented int 
the many forms pervaded by the one life, its own life-breath 
In the mythological language of the Rgveda: 


Three-fourths of the Heavenly man ascended on high, 
one-fourth remained here below. Thence he pervaded 
all things, animate and inanimate. 


The spring was the melted butter, the summer the fuel, 
the autumn the oblation (X.90.4 and 6). 


The various castes and the various planetary bodies are born 
from the various parts of Purusa’s body. 

As stated rightly by Eggeling in his introduction to volume 
43 of The Sacred Books of the East: 
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In this primeval — rather timeless, because ever- 
proceeding — sacrifice, Time itself, in the shape of its 
unit, the Year, is made to take its part, inasmuch as the 
three seasons, spring, summer and autumn, of which it 
consists, constitute the ghee, the offering-fuel and the 
oblation respectively. .. . Prajapati who . . . [in the 
Brahmanas] takes the place of the Purusha, the world- 
man, or all-embracing Personality, is offered up anew in 
every sacrifice; and inasmuch as the very dismemberment 
of the Lord of creatures, which took place at that 
archetypal sacrifice, was in itself the creation of the 
universe, so every sacrifice is also a repetition of that 


first creative act. Thus the periodical sacrifice is nothing 
else than a microcosmic representation of the ever- 


proceeding destruction and renewal of all cosmic life and 
matter.4 


For R. Panikkar, 


The sacrifice of the Cosmic Man signifies divine 
transcendence investing humanity. This universal 


sacrifice possesses a twofold dynamism, for it includes a 
sacramental downward movement of the All toward the 
earth and a sacrificial upward movement of the world 
toward the All; these two aspects are inseparable one 
from the other precisely because of the unity of the 
integral sacrifice.° 


The world order, its regular movement, its activities 
converging on the one aim of fostering life, all this, to the 
rsis’ mind, was laid down in heaven from the very beginning 
of manifestation: 


By that sacrifice the gods paid homage to the sacrificial- 
host. Such were the first ordinances (X.90.16ab). 


Of this mighty oblation the human ritual is the microcosmic 
reflection. The underlying factor of the interlinkedness of all 


participants, their joining forces in a common re- -enactment 


of the universal process of creation — the sacred ‘work’ (apas) 
par excellence — is a peculiar characteristic of of the Vedic concep- 
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tion of the sacrifice, a characteristic which explains its inti- 
mate link with rta, but one completely missed by nineteenth 
and early twentieth century Western exegesis.° The human 
rite is a tribute paid to the gods and through them to the 
divine life of which these are the ministers — that life, the 
Purusa, through and by means of which all creatures live. 
The original idea, as implied in the purusa sukta, simply 
expressed the offering, by the gods, of the divine life, the 
purusa as essence of all, the life-blood for the many; i.e. that 
divine life which courses through all and animates all. It is 
split up in many forms but one in essence.” The giving and 
the taking, that universal rhythm which is part of the vast 
becoming, ria, is present in this primeval yajna, whence 
derive all the others. It is the supreme offering of self which 
is itself an act of creation, and a making sacred. M. Bloomfield 
rightly affirms that t ‘The The sacrifice is the dominant note of 
Vedic life, as far as it is revealed in these ancient documents.’® 
The eternal circuit of give and take, of assembling and 
separating, of uniting and dividing, of diverging and 
converging, the basis of manifestation, the constant renewal 
of life through self-offering, i.e. through death, imaged as the 
sacrifice of Purusa in the Reveda, the divine life immolated at 
the foundation of all things, is equally in the Brahmanas 
represented as the dismemberment of Prajapati, the equi- 
valent of Purusa, the Lord of beings who is recomposed by 
the gods. 
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There is neither waste nor death in reality in so far as the 
essence of the one life energy is concerned. Nature shows 
us the truth: water rises as vapour from the oceans and the 
rivers under the action of the sun; this in due time becomes 
clouds that drop back on earth as rain which fertilises the 
soil and fills the rivers that in turn fill the oceans; and so the 
circling process goes on for ever. That which is taken up in 
one form is returned in another; the eternal flow of life seems 
to enter into dissolution; through the disappearance of a 
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particular form it reappears into another but to disappear 
once a ain ic St Paul, the seed cannot bear fruit except it 


die). al whith jg sown is M0) gufeRencd execpt IT die. {. Coris- 36 ~ 


So the Satapatha Brahmana tells us: 


For when the gods in the beginning seized (slew) a victim, 
then as it was drawn upwards its sacrificial essence 
flowed downwards, and from it sprang the tree (3.8.2.17). 


This is the tree of life, the sacrificial post, Purusa himself. 

If, with W. N. Brown,?° we realise that Purusa is not merely 
Archetypal Man, or Cosmic Man as a ‘primitive’ image of the 
world, or the ‘male’ as the accepted interpretation has it, but 
also the ‘vital element’ or ‘soul’ of plants (purusa ausadhinam, 
X.51.8) which is Agni, as of all creatures, Srnec end 
indeed of the world, then the link between Purusa and Agni 
who is all this as well as the sacrificer who sacrifices himself 
to pasa ts and the Lord of immortality, becomes perfectly 
ae Qe ECE Pat (thine oir body 

e ‘eater eating’ is eaten’!? is a truth of nature, ‘pregnant 
and terrible’ to use Sri Aurobindo’s expression, which the 
rsis observed, and which we find emphasised again and 
again in their scriptures, however crude this truth may seem 
to our sophisticated minds. Its deepest meaning is the 
sacrifice. 

Sacrifice is a dying and a becoming; this is creation; without 


dying there can be no becoming, no renewal, therefore Prajz Praja- 
pati sacrificed himself to himself that the world might be. As 
H. Aguilar rightly remarks, ‘One fails to animate what one 
has created unless transmitting to it one’s own life.’ This 
implies ‘the fundamental capacity of everything to immolate 
itself, to sacrifice its own separateness in order to regain the 
original unity or ... in order to reconstruct the body of 
Prajapati.’ 


The basic significance of the sacrifice 


The key to the basic significance of the Vedic sacrifice may 
be found in the words tapas, apas, karman and yajna. The Vedic 
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i sacrifice is a work (apas); an action (karman); a participation, 


communication-in-worship, communion, these _ being 
expressed in the one word yajna. These three basic concepts 
can be examined in relation to tapas. 

We have seen how, in the_Vedic vision of the beginning, 
tapas was the supreme means to the supreme end of creation, 


as a result of which truth (satya) and order (rta) manifested. 


The divine creative act was performed as the arousal of that 
flame-power or all- L-burning , energy, tapas, caused _ desire to 


rein os a 


that which was held inwardly, i in 1 potentia, hence: intelligent 


activity, hence the cosmic_ order: 
Ta; 7 of 3 COG fan mahina ajay ales 


That One emerged through the power of tapas (X.129.3d). 


This original divine act, this supreme incandescence whereby 


the universe was kindled to existence, set the seal upon every 
subsequent act of creation and endowed each act with some 
kind of sacredness which no amount of repetition could 


jremove. All things are achieved through tapas, says the 
| Atharvaveda: 


Through the tapas of self-control the king protects his 
kingdom. Through the tapas of self-control the teacher 
attracts his pupils. Through the tapas of self-control the 
devas drove away death from themselves.4 


As earlier noted, tapas refers to the highest contemplative 
exertion at the creative, godly level; the thought of expiation, 
mortification, self-torture, does not enter into its highest 
conception. Only at the human level is there a need for that 
kind of: purification which may be thought of in terms of 
mortification, for the human, having both the corrupt and 
the incorrupt, has to purify himself of the former if he would 


| know the latter fully. But even at the human level mortific- 


ation and self-torture are extreme activities which tapas in its 
essential meaning — the arousing of the flame divine — did not 
originally imply. Tapas, at the human level, as contemplative 
exertion, that intense spiritual focusing which occurs in deep 
meditation, brings about inner incandescence as a result of 
self-imposed purification and one-pointed concentration of 
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Rta as the Sacrifice 


the mind; this implies limitation in one way or another for 
further expansion. This is sacrifice in its deepest sense of 
making sacred, an action that is both self-limiting and self- 
expanding, an offering of self to receive or contact a greater 


Self. The very basis of creation is thus sacrifice, i.e. self- 
imposed limitation, ordered activity, self-offering, not only 


at the primary stage, the original act of creation through 
jtapas, but also at the secondary or godly stage and at the 
\third or human stage. 

Through the practice of tapas, the rsis are able to ‘see’, i.e. 
they received their vision, inspiration, revelation; this means 
that they kindled their inner fire, hence are said to be born 
of tapas (tapojan) and ‘skilled in a thousand ways’ (X.154.5). 
This is not just a vague reference to inspiration, but a specific 
inner exertion when all the powers of the human being, the 
senses, mind and emotions, are bent upon one inner focus 
and become integrated like ‘the rays of the sun’ focused in 
a ‘lens’, hence kindled to their utmost possibility. Mention 
of tapas as religious fervour, the inward turning of conscious- 
ness brooding upon itself, or inner incandescence, thereby 
arousing the secret creative Fire ‘whom men find in their 
heart when they have sung their mantras which they fashion 
there’ (I.67.2), abounds in the Rgveda, but was sorely misun- 
derstood until only recently{5 

Thus not only are the seven primeval rsis described as 
practising tapas (X.109.4b), but the patriarchs, the Angirasas, 
create through tapas (X.169.2c) and Indra wins heaven’s light 

| through it (X.167.1d). The gods gained imm« tality both 
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_,.,. There is frequent offering on the part of the priest of his 
syeall NOW toi) or ‘sweat’ as the token of the sacrificial work or his 
syital 0} ™Sown devotional attitude. This is surely more than the mere 
exertion of kindling the fire. In the service of Agni the bards 
offer up their ‘sweat’ (V.7.5)” ‘heating their head’ (IV.2.6) 4s 
they brood in contemplation and set themselves on fire. This 
verse was rendered thus by C. J. Blair: : 


i 
Low ed 1 Liventhrough tapas and through sacrifice, 16. fest ORS 


He who carries fuel for you, sweating, or who heats his 
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The meaning of the Vedic sacrifice 
Cry is eh fag lath lal copvant e 
head because of (devotion to) you, do you Agni be his 
self-strong protector; protect him from all evil. 


To which C. J. Blair adds the following commentary: 


Heating the head as a devotional activity is here on a par 
with carrying fuel and sweating. The same activities 
which caused sweating must have given a sensation of 
heat to the whole body, but, because the head was the 
center of devotional thought, the heat which was felt 
there was given a special value and significance. In other 
words, a man’s head was hot because of particularly 
energetic devotional thought. 


As is well known the heart was considered the centre of 
devotional thought. The same author continues: | 


If Soma’s effect was intoxicating and made the drinker 
think himself a king, or a Rsi, etc., the fire’s effect might 
have been to overheat the head enough to create 
hallucinations which the ritual priest took for wisdom 
and insight. This is Hauer’s opinion (Die Anfange der 
Yogapraxis, p. 111), but I have no reason to believe that 
head-heating meant anything more than mentally 
energizing for the purpose of carrying out the offerings, 
and rituals, and singing the hymns in the proper and 
correct way.!” 


Heating the head is a quaint rendering of that inner brooding 


which is meditation and which results in kindling that most 
secret inner fire which later literature was to call the serpent 
fire. When that fire is aroused through the practice of medi-' 
tation and reaches the brow it opens up ‘vision’, ‘insight’, 
hence ‘illumination’, the feeling of ‘immortality’, complete 
‘self-control’ and ‘command’ over all. To reduce this to mere 
hallucination evidences complete misunderstanding of the 
whole process and indeed of what yoga means. The rsis’ 
vision of cosmic order evidences profound insight which 
cannot be born of hallucination, their social and ethical, 
doctrine profound wisdom, all of which is hardly fathomed_ 
by our shallow-minded generation. isa 
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Rta as the Sacrifice 


In the later literature the ‘inner sacrifice’ is mentioned as 
that offered to the gods. In the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad 
‘breath’ is said to be sacrificed to speech and speech to breath: 


these two are unending immortal oblations; whether 
waking or sleeping one is sacrificing continuously (II.5). 


This is obviously a reference to the practice of pranayama. 

So_the_ sacrificial rite involved a making sacred through 
purification, an offering of the essence through burning off 
the dross; both at the personal and ritual level it implied a 
self-discipline through applied orderliness, the making of a 
cosmos out of chaos. This making sacred, this sacrifice, to 
the Vedic mind, was essentially ‘creation’; it was action, as 
the word karman used originally for ritual connotes, it was 
apas, the sacred work. 

The main word used for sacrifice is yajria which is derived 
from V yaj meaning ‘to worship’, ‘to pay honour to’. It is an 
act of relatedness linking one level to another, making use 
jof the concentration of mental power which ‘yokes’!® the 











mind to the object of worship. In the sacrifice the mind yokes _ 


‘itself to a vision of the beyond, or to one god or another, 
or to the conception of the cosmic order, hence the inter- 
relatedness of all, the rite being a framework, the means 
whereby the mind is directed towards and, possibly by 
means of it, penetrates into the transcendental realm. As 
expressed by R. Panikkar 


‘Worship does not consist solely in prayer . . . it is action, 
an action by which duality is transcended and 
dissimilarity banished. This act contains within itself, 
essentially, a sacrificial aspect, a death and a becoming, 

a doing, karman.}° 


_ This sacrificial action which is a death and a becoming is the 
creative act_par reative act par excellence. Ritualised in the sacrifice, it is a 
sacred work performed according to certain well-attested 
rules, hence its identification with rta. It should therefore not 
be taken in the sense of the shedding of an innocent victim’s 
blood to propitiate a deity. Indeed it is the current meaning 
of sacrifice as self-deprivation, or animal immolation, or 
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The meaning of the Vedic sacrifice 


vicarious atonement, that has militated against the under- 
standing of the Vedic sacrifice. 

The Rgvedic seers conceived the sacrifice as a 5_a_universal 
process to which all things are ‘e subservient, an et eternal gi give 


and und take. This, at the lowest level, manifests as what appear 


as a constant ‘ preying’; at the highest as a constant ete 


Hence the universal application of the Revedic riddles: cheb rhe ye af Cowes 
guirocp ap" cep' bighe 


ee Lec Jape 
| hy XU: Le 
O Agni, sacrifice with thy mouth to thine own self Re (a7 


(VI.11.2d) 


i.e. Offer up through thy mouth (through the action of 
receiving and burning) that which will come back to thyself, 
beyond all aspects or forms, for all is one. Here the circuit 
f giving, taking and returning the gift, has gone full round 
and recalls the idea of the descent of the spiritual life into. 
the limitation of the material and ii its is reascent enriched | d by 


experience. 20 


O Self-sustaining One, offer up thyself to thyself for } 
exaltation (X.81.5cd). ‘smeal 





Of this grand cosmic conception Agni is the divine minis-, 
trant, and through Agni, the ‘immortal guest in mortal 
houses’, man partakes in the eternal sacrifice. In this dramatic 
enactment there is built up a relationship between terrestrial 
man and those divine powers he invokes and seeks to serve, 
there is started an interaction that mirrors the interplay 
between the two main poles of manifestation, spirit-matter, 
earth-heaven, positive-negative, out-going-in-going, father- 


mother, the eternal rhythm of the universal order. 





The ritual as a means of communication, a coming 
together for a sacred purpose 





The Vedic ritual was a communion with the higher powers 


mainly through the agency of Agni as the high priest “Or 
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oblation bearer. A whole hymn of the Rgveda (III.27) bears 
this out. Verse six states that the officiants 


worshipping with true-vision-inspiration have prepared 
Agni for our aid.?! 


i.e. have kindled the sacrificial fire to perform the ritual for 
human help. 

The rite is often considered a ‘ship’ or a ‘chariot’; it is a 
means of communication, of bringing closer the two shores, 
that of the hither or terrestrial realm, and that of the beyond, 
or godly realm.”2 The worshippers’ songs and homage, their 
visionary thoughts translated into hymns, their praise and 
prayer (brahma) frame as it were a ‘vessel’ that can be filled 
by the divine influence, blessing, riches: 


Through these our flashing-songs do thou turn towards 
X us like heaven's radiance.” 


The action is reciprocal and is summed up in the sacrificial 
chariot travelling hither and thither like 


conquering chariots gaining wealth, giving aid.” 


The emphasis lies on blessings poured out through the power 
of visioning and offerings sent to the gods through that same 
power: 


., Vision was established as a help towards the seeking of 
X riches:2> 


So Agni is enjoined to ‘shine riches on us through our fine- 
praise-songs’ (V.25.3d). The vision that is a means of revel- 
ation acts as a focus for entering into a different dimension 
and thence securing blessings, knowledge, and so on, the 
riches of the gods. 

The ritual is also compared to a web (tantu) woven by a 
hundred and one ministers (X.130.1). It_is_a spinning; the 
spinning of a web s mbolic of the fabric of the universe 
which man spins from the sacrificial enclosure > right to the 
vault of heaven.” It is an ‘ancient’ participation. Thus Agni 
is asked to spin out the ‘ancient thread’ (I. 142. 2.1) connecting 
heaven and earth. This is the bond that binds man, the 
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earthly being, to heaven. At the level of ritualistic religion 
man shares in the universal work in so far as he re-enacts 
the primordial sacrifice sacramentally as symbolic of the 
cosmic life. A colourful summary of the whole idea — as 
translated by J. Gonda - is given in the following stanza: 


The warp of rta has been extended in the sieve on the tip 


of the tongue by Varuna’s maya. Only the ‘wise ones’ [X:'75 “7 


who desired to attain that have reached it.27 pala 


The Cosmic order is spun in the very sieve where the prep- 
arations are made for the ritual, as well as on the tongue 
where the words are pronounced, all due to Varuna’s 
magic.*§ J. Gonda offers this explanation: only those ‘hymns 
[which] have successfully passed through the sieve because 
they are in harmony with the reality underlying the 
phenomena do not infringe the laws and rules obtaining in 
the universe.’2? This could imply that a communion has been 
established and therefore that a penetration of human 
consciousness into another dimension of being has become 
possible. Only the wise ones have managed to do so. 

The ritual establishes such a close relationship between 
man and god as brings the human into direct contact with 
his god. The former claims his entrance into the divine 
domains and when this is refused, as seems to have been 
the case with Vasistha, the bard demands the reason for such 
estrangement: 


And now what has become of our friendship of old, when 
we two kept unhindered company? O Varuna, law- 
abiding, I entered thy mighty mansion, thy thousand- 
gated home (VII.88.5). 


The ancient sacrifice does afford us an insight into a grand 
conception of the universe where the interdependence of all 
things is recognised and man viewed as an active partici- 
pator, a truth left completely unobserved by nineteenth 
century exegesis. The lack of understanding of this aspect on 
the part of nineteenth century scholars led them to a series 
of erroneous assertions, as for example this one, that ‘the 
Same presumptuous assumption that the gods depend on 
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earthly sacrifice is often made’ as in the period of the Brah- 
manas literature. The ‘dependence’ was rather the ‘interde- 
pendence’ of all forces, an interaction of all those factors that 
play a vital role in the order of the universe. If later on the 
conception of ‘interaction’ was changed to mere ‘depen- 
dence’ of the gods on human sacrifice and the sacrifice 
degenerated into an exchange of gifts, in an attempt to make 
the priesthood all powerful, such is not the original idea as 
reflected in the Rgveda. 

We have to come to the mid-twentieth century to find a 
much better understanding and assessment of the meaning 
of the Vedic sacrifice.3! J. Gonda considers that the whole 
idea evidences 


one grandiose theory of human welfare and salvation 
advanced in order to teach man how to bring, by ritual 
means, the microcosm of human existence into harmony 
with the powers governing the universe . . . so as to 
gain welfare, health, a full term of life.*? 


We are at last coming closer to the realisation that the rsis 
had recognised, through their vision, the interconnectedness 
of all things and’ had summed this up in the vision of the 
cosmic order, rta, which they re-enacted in the ritual. In this 
respect R. N. Dandekar gives a fine summary of the Vedic 
| idea of sacrifice-cosmic order: 


A sacrifice, it was believed, was not a mere propitiatory 
rite but it possessed a profound cosmic significance. A 
cultic act established a magical rapport with the entire 
cosmos. A sacrifice was not merely a representation in 
miniature of the cosmic order, rta, but it was also a 
necessary condition for the proper working of the cosmic 
order. The performance of specific cultic rites was made 
to correspond with the rhythmic course of nature.* 


As asserted by H. Aguilar, ‘The cult is the natural milieu for 
the Vedic theophanies in keeping with the essentially priestly 
character that the gods exhibit in the Sruti.’54 So when 


companion Brahmans assemble together to worship with 
flashes of insight shaped in the heart (X.71.8a), 
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these are said to leave far behind them those that speak 
without real knowledge. This points to a coming together for 
a pure and sacred function, a worshipping together in the 
heart where the divine voice is heard. In such moments the 
poets tracked down the sacred word (vac) right to the very 
core of their heart and expressed her in various outbursts of 
poetry (X.71.3). 

A. B. Keith in his survey of Vedic sacrifice complains that 


the theory of the sacrifice as a communion with the deity, 
whether by direct rite of eating with him, or as a 
sacrament through eating a victim . . . is not recognised 
as such in the formulae of the ritual; we simply find 
nothing of the view that the worshippers are eating 
together with the god in order to renew their 
relationship.*> 


This misses the whole point of Vedic sacrifice. If there is no 
emphasis on the ‘eating together’ but rather on the ‘offering’ 
together through ‘mind and heart’ by way of the Soma 
outpouring, the oblation, and the chanting and visioning, it 
shows the Vedic sacrifice as a communion at the level of the 
heart and mind rather than the mere physical body, and 
takes it far beyond any kind of ‘primitive sacrifice’.3° So, 


along the path of rta, from the sacred work, speed forth 
the inspirations to Indra-Agnii (III.12.7). 


According to the traditional order which has become the path 
of ria, these inspired revelations are offered up to the gods. 
By such means the poet will be able to enter into communi- 
cation with the devas. This is the sacred work (apas). A. B. 
Keith goes on: 


the conception of the sacrifice as a communion of men 
both inter se and with the god and as a sacrament 
through the feeding on a victim which is really an 
embodiment of the god, were present only in germ, and 
they do not seem to have generated the consciousness of 
the sacramental nature of the offering 


evidencing a complete failure to grasp the essential nature of 
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the Vedic sacrifice. The sacredness of the rite is made plain 
in the following: 


Upon our knees let us approach thee with adoration as 
thou shinest forth in thine own domain,*’ 


Agni’s own domain being the altar where the ritual is 
performed. Agni, the oblation-bearer to the gods, is ‘served 
with homage and oblation’: 


With our homage rich in oblation, let us arouse that 
performer of the sacrifice by the path of rta.* 


i Reverencing with oblation in our spirit Agni-common-to- 
all-men, the truth-bearer, the light-finder.*? 


All indeed partake of thy divinity as they keep each in 
his own proper way, the eternal law.” 


The eternal law (rtamamrtam) — the cosmic order, the eternal 
circuit, the law of give and take, of receiving and returning, 
of exchanging, of balance — this partaking of the god’s 
divinity occurs only in as much as the divine law is kept. 


| The stress is on the partaking of divinity by all in the very 
keeping of the rta both as the eternal order and the eternal 
| rite, for rta here bears both meanings.* 


The poet who receives his inspiration from the gods, offers 


| it back to the gods: 


From the seat of rta I send thee a mind-yoked inspiration 
(VIII.13.26b). 


In a similar vein, to the partaking of Soma in the sacrifice is 
attributed the stimulation of spiritual insight, hence 


revelation: UE 
svador abhaks, wayasah sumedhah suva@dhye varivoviltatcisya. 


Wisely have I taken my share of that Honeyed oblation 
generous in spiritual insight (VIII.48.1lab). 


Partaking of divinity, receiving of spiritual insights, illumi- 
nation, are effects of the coming together in the sacred func- 
tion of the ritual. 
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i. 16 
When Agni ‘the wise son of heaven’, the ‘ heed tex (kilbi- 
sasprt) is specifically asked to 


‘bring the gods hither one by one for worship’ (III.25.1d) 


the implication is that communion between humans and 
deities is to be brought about through the agency of Agni, 
hence through the ritual. 

Heaven and Earth themselves are asked to accomeuel their 
task (Vprakr) through the poet’s new songs, ‘in the matrix 
of rta’.42 At the cosmic level, as previously shown, the parents 
are thought of in terms of first engendering the gods and 
then as keeping within their norms all creatures as_these 
travel between the Father and Mother (X.88.15). Between 
these two also journeys the sun in accordance with the 
rhythm of the cosmos, i.e. established law (I.160.1d). At the 
ritual level — the dramatised expression of the rta — they are 
asked to help in the gathering together of both gods and 
humans, hence forward a harmonious togetherness. They 


sit around the sacrifice and promote the rta of Mitra 
elt 


e glimpse in this togetherness of gods and men a social 
ie spiritual purpose furthered by the rite, both. in the 


assembling of men to uplift their heart and _mind in a joint 
effort, aspiration and communication, and in the c calling upon 


ae 6 ease are 


the gods s to participate in in, promote and protect men’s endeay- 
ours.* Thus is the great rta kept going. 











Serving the rta with the rta (V.68.4a) 


also alludes to the means whereby the rta in its cosmic sense 
is best expressed by the rta not only in its human ethical 
sense but also in its ritualistic bearing; the means whereby 
Mitra and Varuna have attained their might being their 
conforming to the laws of the universal order as a whole and 
to those laws as particularised in their symbol, in the god’s 
case, the cosmic sacrifice. Thereby these gods 


have attained the lofty throne (V.68.5c). 


Furthermore, three of the main elements of the rite, the 
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word, or holy syllable, the fire which burns up the dross, and 
the purified oblation borne by the fire to the gods, are said to 
be ‘god-given’ and thereby stamped as sacred: 


ye ; 
Loses First the invocation, thence the flame, 
Ahi) 8” thence the oblation, was begotten of the gods (X.88.8ab). 


,Of particular interest is the order of precedence: the recitation 
of the hymn (siktavakam), i.e. the poetic utterance which 
springs from the depths and is directly inspired by the gods; 
ee fire both purifying and energising, destroying and 
creating out of the ashes of what is eliminated (perhaps here 
also specifically the inner fire kindled by inspiration-aspir- 
ation — poets are fired on to greater and greater eloquence); 
tie the offering which consists of that very inspiration 


purified by fire given as an oblation, together with materials . 


such as ghee, milk, soma, to those same gods that caused 
the original inspiration. The best offer seems to be a song, a 


hymn, a prayer, from the worshipper’s heart, but all are_ 


expressions of a god-given vision now returned to the god 
fashioned by the poet, made the poet’s own and fire-proved. 
lA verse from a eulogy to the gods (III.55.8c) makes this quite 
clear. The intuitive thought (matis) ne from ‘within’, 
i.e. from within the heart, follows, or ‘joins’, the ‘gift of the 
cow’, which is the ghee or milk oblation. The poet’s thought 
and his offering blend together in the ritual. 


The sacrifice is equivalent to the Cosmic Order: 
yajna = rta; the establishment 
of the sacrificial rite 


The word rta is often used throughout the Reveda in the 
singular with the significance of rite, or even with both mean- 
ings of law and rite. J. Gonda remarks ‘Another ‘seat’ or 
“manifestation’”’ of rta is the recurrent ritual for without 
contending that ‘‘rta’’ and ‘‘sacrifice”’ are completely synony- 


mous. . . the regular rites were intelligibly enough regarded 
as representing the fundamental principle of rta.’# 
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In the ae examples the sense of ritual is possible, 
together with that of harmony or order: 





Let not the lustful enter our rta [the enclosure of our 
sacrifice]. 


By rta 1 purify both heaven and earth [by the sacrificial 
rite | purify Heaven and Earth]. 


May this rta protect me for a hundred springs [May this 
sacrifice which I am now performing protect me]. 


I sing to Heaven and Earth and offer (this) rta [I offer this 
sacrifice, etc.]. 


Agni, ‘eye and guardian of mighty rta’ (order) is identified 
with Varuna ‘when thou approachest the rta’ (ritual). Some 
verses telescope into the succinct expression of rta a vast 
process of thought: 


Full of understanding, I have first uttered this rta to 
Heaven and Earth (for all) to hear.* 


The sacrificial rite, in the poets’ view, performed by man 
in commemoration of the primordial divine sacrifice, becomes 
equivalent to the Cosmic Order which is the manifestation 
of the divine sacrifice. Both rta and yajna signify a process 
going on according to an inherent law of harmony. 

The ever ‘renewed’ song of the ancient vision abounds in 
the norms of the Cosmic Order. It therefore proclaims the 
truth. If the song (which incidentally may be a symbol of 
the whole ritualistic order) did not conform to the inherent 
structure of things, if it was not an epitome of it, it would 
fail in its purpose. So the poet, understanding these things 
full well, can claim ‘I offer this rta’, the rta including and 
epitomising everything. So 


the visionary-insight has shone from the seat of rta 
and 


the sun illuminates by means of the song born of rta.* 
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The ancient fathers thus ‘fostered the rta’, the sacrificial rite 
as a mirror of the Cosmic Order, as they 


gained their bright inspiration whilst singing their 
praises.?” 


The primordial sacrifice was established by the gods. This 
we know from the famous Purusa siikta (X.90). As primeval 
sacrificers 


they have fixed the year, month, day and night, the ritual 
and the holy word (VII.66.11ab). 


Thus was the sacrifice given the seal of godly statute: 


the gods, denizens of heaven, flame-tongued, promote ' 
the rfa as they sit brooding in the source of the rta 
(X.65.7ab). 


The sacrificial ritual became established on earth by the 
patriarchs as a religious institution expressive of the Cosmic 
Order and man’s active participation in it. Its performance 
in all its details was worked out so as to be in harmony with 
the seasons and the planetary movements.* 


They established the rta; they maintained its realisation 
(I.71.3a) 


literally ‘they set in motion the vision of it’. The establishment 
of the rta as the norms of Cosmic Order includes social, 
ethical and ritual order. Thereby 


They made for us a way to lofty heaven (I.71.2c). 


This way is the institution of the ‘rites of sacrificial worship’ 
whereby all come together to pay homage to the gods (X.67.2) 
and commune with them. 


stating the rta visioning aright . . .they first thought out 
the forms of the sacrificial rite (X.67.2cd). 


This is the human response to the revelation of the Cosmic 
Order and the human attempt at re-enacting it in its own 
microscopic and symbolic version. In ‘instituting the rta’, the 
patriarchs ‘stimulated its insight’,*? they 
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marked out the ancient unmeasured spheres.°? 


But they act in accordance with a higher order which finds 
itself reflected at all levels of Vedic cosmogony: 


I worship the rta regulated by the rta (IV.3.9). 


_ This verse admits the existence of a higher order in which is 


rooted all other orders — the divine as well as the human in 


the sacrificial rite. ED op 
eclablashel 
By rta is rta firmly fixed there where they unyoke Surya’s 
horses (V.62.1ab). Aguidur PBS Aue 


By rta, the law of harmony, as it is in heaven at the transcen- 
dental level, is rta, its reflection both in the ethical and ritual- 
istic domain of men’s endeavours, firmly established. 

A further implication is taken up by H. Aguilar who argues 
that, firstly, : 


The sacrifice is not merely a cultual part of rta.. . but 
the very same rta, conceived as the primordial source 
from which originates the cosmos. . . . In order to become 
not just an intermediate principle but the first principle 
or cause of the world it is a condition sine qua non for the 
sacrifice not to end in the gods but to be above them in 


all respects. 


Secondly, that in religions the sacrifice consists always of a 
gift to a higher Being, but in the Vedas ‘the sacrifice is not 
ordained to something different or higher than itself, but at 
the most to a higher form of itself’.5! The idea of the celestial 
order as the blueprint of all orders is confirmed in the 


following: 


By means of rta, with the power of sacrifice, they (the 
patriarchs) upheld the all-supporting rta in the highest 
heaven (V.15.2ab). 


This is the supreme rta of which the natural order and the 
human rite are reflections. As explained by Aguilar, ‘the pitrs 
do not fail to maintain in heaven the same sacrificial order 
they had maintained on earth and they do it by virtue of a - 
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sacrificial order which is undoubtedly superior.’* This is the 
Cosmic Order which we may consider as the archetypal 
Order of which every order is a fragmented reflection. By 
means of the ordered, ritualistic expression of the universal 
oblation established on earth as a token of the heavenly rta, 
the patriarchs helped men to reach out to a loftier vision and 
code of life. By such paths of vision they found 


What had been kept secretly hidden as the supreme 
domain of the sacrifice.5s 


The whole process of the institution of the sacrificial rite, its 
intimate connection with the visionary insight or revelation of 
the Cosmic Order, its ‘thinking out’ and establishment, its 
ultimate prize, immortality,54 is outlined in these allusions 
to the patriarchs’ feats. The yajfia was considered the most 


effective means of conveying to man the meaning of the 


Cosmic Order and of representing it in a concrete and 
dramatic form in which man could himself play a vital role. 
Hence rta, in one of its connotations, came to mean the 
ordered expression in rite of the universal oblation, the give 
and take, the receiving and the returning, the eternal rhythm 
of the orderly movement of the universe. So the wish 
expressed in an invocation to Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman 





May we be champions of your rta°> 


evidences the rsi’s aspiration towards the full accomplish- 
ment of the rta and his total participation in it. 
As already shown in 1V.3.9 where the poet solicits 


the ria regulated by the rta 


the rsi invokes the Cosmic Order as it is reflected in the 
ritual, man’s symbol of it, and through the latter transforms 
his invocation into a sacred action, a symbolic return to the 
universe of what the universe has given him. This verse 
consists of two parts which to all appearances seem unre- 
lated. It could be rendered loosely thus: 


I solicit the truth established by the sacrificial rite; even 
so O Agni, just as the raw cow gives of her sweet, ripe 
milk (do thou perform thy task of transmuter) (IV.3.9ab). 
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The image in the second part — pointing to the natural process 
whereby the cow, though raw, is yet able to give sweet, ripe 
milk, a ‘mature’ offering, the means of the transformation 
effected, incomprehensible to man, being inherent in nature 
and an expression of the law of harmonious becoming, rta — 
surely has a bearing upon the first part of the verse: just as 
the milk is the end product of the harmonious working 
together of natural processes — the cow gives that which has 
been transformed through her — so ria as the rite is the mature 
human expression and symbol of the harmonious working 
of laws as summed up in the Cosmic Order, and man’s 
response to it in his moral life and the ethics of society. The 
cow could here personify the rta in both its meanings. 

A similar thought, touching upon the interlinkedness of 
all things as they proceed in accordance with the inherent 
law of their being, is expressed as ‘butter and milk. . . drawn 
from the essence of the cloud’, whence amrta, the nectar of 
immortality, is ‘produced as the centre of rta’: (IX.74.4ab). 
Through the bond of the sacrifice performed in accordance 
with the norms of Order, Soma (he who grants amrta) is 
pleased and causes rain to fall from the sky (IX.86.14c); nature 
thereby fructifies; so butter and milk, the essence of nature’s 
gifts, are extracted from heaven. The ‘soul-infused cloud’ 
(atmanvan nabhas), however, may be considered the effect of 
man’s offering. For just as the bee collects the pollen of the 
flower to transform it into honey, just as the cow gives its 
essence — milk — to feed its young, so man offers in the 
sacrifice that which he has assimilated through the process 
of purification. The very core of rfa wherefrom emerges the 
nectar is this sacrificial ritual, symbol of universal and 
continuous exchange: the transformation process wherein 
man gives up those desires which constitute his earthly self 
for those which link him to the gods or his godly self, thereby 
strengthening his bond with heaven and contributing to the 
higher aspect of the law of give and take. Hence the Vedic 
poet summed up this mighty interconnection in one of those 
bold and far-reaching statements which to the superficial 
understanding may appear unintelligible: 
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To law, wide Earth and deep (Heaven) — supreme milch 
kine — yield back their milk (IV.23.10d). (f-4# 2«¢-') 


The purifying function of the sacrifice 


In addition to serving as a spiritual experience and a social 
participation, the ritual had an expiatory function:> the re- 
enactment of the cosmic process was considered a purifying 
action. The verb V pu, ‘purify’, is used with both the word 
yajna and rta as reflected in the sacrifice. Thus: 


By rta I purify heaven and earth (I.133.1a) 


i.e. by means of my participation into that orderly process 

which I re-create in the ritual as a mirror of the cosmic order, 

I bring about a purifying effect in the two worlds of spirit 

and matter. It is a conscious return to an original harmony, 

a going back to the root, the ground of all being, truth, satya. 
Performing the ritual the poet proclaims: 


This by the holy syllable do I imitate. 
I purify in the centre of rta.5” 


This links -the sacred function to the essence of rta. Reality, 
in its aspect of ordered activity, rta, is an expression of 
harmony. This is the truth (satya) on which all things are 
based;°* in this central point of truth is found that which has 
neither beginning nor end, that which is: from that centre 
originates the nectar of immortality (amrta).5° 

_ The purpose of the sacrifice (yajfia) viewed as a homage 
paid by man to deity not only purifies but establishes a 
specific relationship between earthly and divine powers. The 
gods show men the way. To the Maruts 


To you, the pure, I send forth a pure sacrificial-offering. 
By rta, they observing the rywzgta, came to truth (VII.56.12). 


Prayers addressed to Agni, the high priest of the ritual, 
show him as the purifying agent par excellence: 


Burn up our sin away (I.97.1a) 
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O Agni, with thy flame outspread as a filter, purify this 
our invocation. 


Even the evocative word has to pass through the sieve of the 
flame so that no dross may remain ere it reaches the gods. 
Can such a purified word be solely a demand for worldly 
goods? Borne by Agni it must ‘shine in heaven’.®! The kine 
asked for have frequently a double meaning; they refer to 
those herds of the heavens, those rays of light that illuminate 
both the universe and human consciousness. 
Soma, the ‘father’, like Agni, is asked to 


urify us with (his) filter (IX.67.22a). 
purity (his) ( ) re 
Three filters are said to be set within his heart.® Each of these 
may apply to one of the three levels of human experience: 
physical, emotional, psycho-mental.* Whatever is received 
from the innermost depth is filtered before it reaches any of 
the levels. But since Soma is begged to ‘purify us with (his) 
filter’ the purpose of the filter is self-evident. That the various S| 
references to it go far beyond the mere physical instrument 
used in the ritual is even borne out by the mention that 
Soma is distilled with the ‘efficacy of true speech’ (rtavikenal 
satyena), ‘with tapas, with faith’ (Sraddhaya).© In other words, 


the true offering ¢ from which results the true Soma, or enlight- | 
enment, can be effected only throug 


4 rh pure contemplation, 
spiritual exertion, that. state in which the divine creative fire 
is aroused — tapas. But this, we are reminded, can only be 
achieved through faith and the true invocation which is the 
keynote of the life, i.e. in all sincerity. For the invocation can. 
only be true if it springs from deep within the heart, a heart 
purified of all the lower inclinations that flesh is heir to. This 
verse reveals the Vedic understanding of sacrifice as not onl 


an an orderly rite, a mechanical mirroring in miniature of the 


process, but a heartfelt 
ng of what is best in man, dependent upon the values 
of the ‘heart’ and resulting in deeper understanding which 


itself is bound up with the inspiration that plays a most 
important part in the sacrifice. 


In an invocation addressed to Vayu the wind, Soma is 
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stated to be pressed by men who have cleansed themselves 
from sin (1.134.6). This could be a hint that the ritual prep- 
aration of the Soma would require a prior purification. How 
that prior cleansing has been effected is not told. But in 
another hymn the generous gods (Vasus) are asked: 


Make me clean by means of the vision (dhiya, IX.67.27), 


or vision-converted-into-song, perhaps ‘revelation’. The 
function of the latter®” is thus not only a means for the poet 
of entering into contact with other realms, fathoming their 
essence and expressing it by means of words, but this 
penetration, this contact with unseen powers through 
supranormal insight, is thought to have a wholesome effect 
upon him, to be purifying; or perhaps he cannot enter into 
that state of vision-inspiration unless he has previously 
undergone some kind of purification. The vision or inspi- 
ration (dhih) is also shown in a prayer addressed to Heaven 
and Earth as capable of removing sin: 


Whatever transgression we have ever committed against 
the gods, against a friend, or against the family head, 
may this our dhih act as (be) expiation (I.185.8abc). 


Visions-translated-into-songs or revelations thus do have a 
ritual and purifying function. 

According to the traditional order which has become the 
path of rta, the inspired revelations are offered up to the 
gods: 


Along the path of rta, from the sacred-work, speed forth 
the inspirations to Indra-Agni.® 


By their means the rsi will be able to enter into communi- 
cation with the devas. This is the sacred work (apas). The 
sacrifice helps the intuiting of the vision and the latter helps 
the right process of the ritual and its furtherance. It enables 
man to grasp in its essence the rta or reality in its ordered 
activity. 
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The role of Soma and Agni in 
the ritual 


Introduction 


Two gods are intimately connected with the ritual and the 
purification process of the sacrifice: Soma and Agni. Each 
one plays as dynamic a role as the other. Both purify, inspire 
and exalt. Both are different and yet two facets of the one 
power that uplifts and opens up the vision divine. The one 
purifies by means of the filter set in his heart, and grants 
ecstasy-illumination-immortality, the other’s filter is his all 
devouring flame which ‘raises the mortal to highest immor- 
tality’. Both stimulate mental activity and spur on to exal- 
tation. Indeed their functions overlap considerably. Soma’s 
function seems to be that of an introvert, Agni’s that of an 
extrovert within the rta. But they meet in their effect: 
purifying, exalting, illuminating, the two become one in the 
transmutation process which enables man to enter into a 
supersensuous realm which is perhaps one of the aims of 
the sacrificial ritual. Both can be thought of in terms of the 
consumer and the consumed, the offerer and the offered, the 
devourer and the devoured. Agni, the high priest (purohita) 
of the rite offers up the oblation transmuted through his 
ministry; the response is the exalted vision of godhood 
granted by Soma, the king. Both take the worshipper to 
that innermost centre whence the state of ‘immortality’ is 
experienced. As beautifully stated by S. Kramrisch: 


Agni, Fire, the spark and flame of life, and Soma, the 
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elixir of life, descend from heaven to earth and ascend 
from earth to heaven. Their track of liquid fire extends 
from here to there and from the beyond down to the 
earth with the systole and diastole as it were of inspiration 
and aspiration. The place where each of these gods 
comes to earth and whence he ascends is the place of the 
sacrifice, the sacrificial altar, the navel of the world... . 
The rites of the sacrifice confirm and celebrate the tracks 
of these two gods which traverse the cosmos and the inner 
world of man.! 


An analysis of the function and meaning of these two 
deities in the ritual may serve to clarify certain obscurities in 
the significance of the Vedic sacrifice and its part in the vast 
cosmic order as envisaged by the ancient Vedic sages. 


The myths concerning Soma and Agni 


The celebrated myth of Soma’s theft from the heavens, the 
earliest narrative of which is found in Rev. IV.26 and 27, 
relates how the swift-flying eagle on which Indra seems to 
be mounted (IV.27.3 and 4) is said to have flown to heaven 
where Soma is hidden and closely guarded, in order to bring 
it down to earth, 


” 


to bear to man the oblation loved of the gods. Ww 2b if 


From far aloft did the straight-flying bird bring the exhila- 
rating plant, screaming down from heaven as the archer, 
guardian of Soma, aimed his arrow and there fell a feather 
from the eagle, who nevertheless returned triumphant with 
the plant of immortality in his talons. | 

some? have identified the eagle with Agni the lightning 
and the Soma with rain! Various altered versions of the 
Revedic myth are found in the later literature; in the Brah- 
manas it is the gdyatri, the famous metre which belongs to 
and is identified with Agni, that flies to heaven, after the 


other metres, the jagati and the tristubh, have failed in the © 


same mission, and succeeds in wrenching the Soma. 
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Parallel myths may be found in the Avestan, the Scandina- 
vian mythology where Odin as an eagle steals the mead of 
immortality from Suttung, and the Babylonian mythology 
where Etana ascends to heaven on an eagle in search of the 
plant of birth. In each case,the guardians of the treasure 
discharge their weapons but do not kill the transgressor, 
though the latter suffers the loss of something of himself — 
a feather as in the case of the Revedic eagle — and thus pays 
the price of intruding upon celestial mysteries. 

Soma is reputed to grow on the mountain; ‘the mountains 
nourish him’. But mountains are sacred abodes that sooner 
or later, in the mythopoeic mind, become fused with heaven. 
So he dwells ‘on the third ridge, in the bright realm of 
heaven’ (IX.86.27). As a plant he is found on the mountain, 
as a god he abides in the highest heaven (parame vyoman 
IIf.32.10). The purpose of snatching the Soma from heaven 
is thus explained: 


For all to see the universal light, the bird brought us the 
guardian of rta, the cleaver of the heaven (IX.48.4). 


The two parallel happenings, the descent of fire and the 
descent of Soma, are brought together in one verse: 


One of you Matarisvan brought from heaven; 
the other the falcon tore from the mountain (I.93.6ab). 


As rightly stated by Wendy O’Flaherty 


Agni and Soma are linked in many ways. As fire and 
liquid, they are complementary oppositions that unite 

in the Indo-European concept of the fiery liquid, the elixir 
of immortality... . 


Agni and Soma are the two sources of the inspiration that 
enables the Vedic poet to find and understand the meaning 
of the sacrifice and of his life. They are different sorts of 
inspiration: Agni is Apollonian, explaining the sacrifice; he 
represents the cultivated, cooked, cultured aspects of 
ritual. Soma is Dionysian, explaining the vision of life; 

he represents the wild, raw, disruptive aspects of ritual. 
The Vedic sacrifice embraces them both.3 
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The myth that concerns Agni (X.51) tells how he tired of 
his task as priest of the sacrifice and so just disappeared; fled 
away hiding in the waters. The gods, one-minded, track him 
as one does a ‘thief lurking in dark cave with stolen cow’ 
(1.65. 10), seeking him out in the plants and the waters; 
therein Yama espied him concealing himself, Yama the orig- 
inal man or primordial Man who chose to be mortal. So, a 
‘mortal-immortal’ discovered Agni in the highest seat, the 
source of the cosmic waters, the lap of rta. Yama found Agni 
by virtue of their identical nature, for Yama as god of death 
dissolves all forms just as Agni burns all dross away. 

Indra, the knower, the first to possess mind (prathamo 
manasvan, \J.12.1), the meditating god (X.32.1), also found 
Agni, as stated elsewhere (X.32.6), lying in the waters. With 
Agni is the power, creative and illuminating, which takes 


‘the mortal to highest immortality’ (1.31.7). Finally, the holy 


ones, the gods 


found the thrice seven secret words hidden in thee, 
whereby, conjointly, they protect the immortal one,;, 
(1.72.6). 


These thrice seven secret words, though hidden in Agni, are 
the names of the Mother (IV.1.16), of Nature in all her infinite 
.y variety. “They are’, says Stella Kramrisch, ‘the total 
symphony on the three levels of Fire of the sevenfold melody 
in the beyond. With oe found, the three times seven secret 
words were fount 96 JAS she points out: 


The secret aight of ‘Agni, the Fire . . . does not take place 
in time, but in principle, in the archetypal age, where 
the pattern was established and is valid at all times. 


The Light and Life that is in the Godhead goes over to 
Indra, the god . . . who creates this world. All this 
happened in no-time, in the beyond; and while the Fire 
that is latent in the firewood is kindled, whenever it is 
being kindled this Fire which burns here on earth goes 
back each time and comes from the-source, Rta, and the 
godhead.° 
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Such a myth is concerned with the search by the mortal for 
the immortal flame hidden deep within the mortal, in the 
ocean of the heart (the space of the heart of the Upanisads), 
in the ‘house’ or human tabernacle, that flame that holds all 
power, the transcendent light without which nothing that is 
done can be done, the ‘god-given treasure’ (IV.1.10 etc.) 
which the patriarchs discovered on ‘awakening’, the secret of 
which gives man insight into and power over the manifested 
world. 
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Soma: the ancient kavi, the inspired and inspirer 


Two points of importance have to be examined with respect 
to Soma: Soma_as_a_ ‘knower’, the inspired-and-inspirer 
(kavih),® hence the visionary; and Soma as the essence of the 
rta. 

~ Soma in the Regveda is a plant (probably asclepias acida) that, 
when pounded and mixed with milk, yielded a juice which 
the poets describe as the ‘golden drops’, which had an intoxi- 
cating effect and granted ecstasy. Soma is the ‘fiery juice’, 
the flame drink about which the poet exclaims: ‘wound not 
our heart with dazzling flame’ (VIII.79.8). The main purport 
of the hymns addressed to Soma is not only to extol him but 
also to sing of this exaltation. In the Rgveda Soma is not 
identified with the moon, except in a few late hymns. 

There is a constant fusion and perhaps deliberate 
confusion, in the figure of the god Soma, of the objective 
and the subjective — the plant and its juice as the object of 
the poet’s care, and the ecstasy produced in the poet as he 
partakes of the drink. A very clear hint as to a hidden 
meaning to Soma is found in the great bridal hymn: 





Soma is thought to have been drunk when they press the 
plant. The Soma whom the Brahmans know, of that no 
One tastes. 


No earthly born can taste of thee (X.85.3,4). 


There are here two magne to Soma; the plant that yields 
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a state of ecstasy, and the god Soma whose meaning goes 
beyond that of ecstasy and whom mortals cannot know. But 
through that ecstasy the mortal enters into a dimensionless 
state which, being beyond time and space and any 
conditioning, to him is ‘immortality’. Only few can realise 
this, and therefore only few can know the real meaning of 
Soma. Being ‘twice-born’ or born anew, alone the true 
Brahman can know the real significance of Soma. 

Soma is said to be born in the ‘womb of rta’, the sacrificial 
ritual as it mirrors the cosmic process; Soma thus embodies 
the norms of cosmic order, and being the exhilarating drink 
that bestows enlightenment and immortality he inspires the 
sacrificer, uplifts him to the domain of the gods and grants 
him that insight which pierces to the very core of the 
universe, hence of the cosmic order. He is the illuminator 
par excellence, the one whose action expresses the ria in its 
deepest sense; the one who is asked to ‘further the lofty 
rite’;’? that is, through his guidance which is illuminative 
insight, the ritual will be a mirror of the cosmic process. In 
this request his role in the ritual is declared essential. As he 
‘flows forth purified’, he, like Agni, brings to the altar those 
‘fosterers of the cosmic order’ who are the gods. This may 
also refer to the powers of inner perception opened up by 
Soma which allowed the poets to come into contact with 
supra-sensory beings, to become aware of another dimension 
to life. This may be the meaning of the following: 


he, thundering, has produced the gods (IX.42.4) 


i.e. has made the divine powers manifest.® 

Called the ‘embryo of the rta’, he ‘engenders the rta’ and 
‘grows mighty by rta’, and is identified with the ‘mighty ria’ 
in both its ritual and cosmic sense: 

He born in rta, waxing strong by ria, king, god and 

mighty rta.° 


Swiftly he flows, as lofty Cosmic Order, to the purifying 
sieve.) 


His juice flows into the sieve according to those immemorial ~ 
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practices of the sacrificial ritual as they had been handed 
down by the wise, hence in accordance with the traditional 
wisdom. j 

Such expressions as ‘womb of rta’, ‘seat of rta’, whenever 
used in connection with Soma (or Agni), are evidently refer- 
ring to the enclosure where the seers congregate to perform 
the rite and await the manifestations of the visions which, 
with the help of Soma, enable them to pass beyond the 
normal range of perception, to expand their insight quite 
beyond the power of the intellect: 


In the seat of ria the seers keep watch over their intuitive- 
insight, luminous-as-heaven and bright-like-lightning, 


Men urge Soma forth to the sacrifice with all-expressive 
vision. XA77- 2 


The maintenance of the law as reflected in the sacrificial 
rite and the illuminating action of Soma are both functions 
of the god which are activated by means of the ritual. That 
Soma the ‘inspirer’, or divine-poet (kavih), is said to be gener- 
ated by means of purposeful intellectual activity (daksena 
manasa) presupposes a thinker, whether human or godly, to 
make Soma manifest and goes beyond the mere physical 
action of crushing the plant for its juice: 


Through will and mental activity is generated the inspirer 
placed as embryo of the rta beyond the twins (IX.68.5). 


Is there a hint here as to the inherent meaning of Soma, 
namely that illumination which flashes forth or is ‘generated’ 
in the worshipper when he has duly performed all his duties 
and concentrated his mind on higher purposes, visioned 
aright and invoked the presence of the gods in the right way? 
Elsewhere (1.46.8) the Soma drops are said to be prepared 
by means of the visionary insight (dhiyd) of the poet. Are 
these ‘drops’ a technical term referring to the culminating 
point of an experience preluded by the visionary insight, in 
fact a deepening of that revelation which takes the seer into 
a state of ecstasy such as Soma produces? 

The mention that Soma is placed ‘beyond the twins’ is also 
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worthy of observation. The word ‘twins’ may refer to Heaven 
and Earth, or to any duality of the manifested worlds, or of 
man. His origin is beyond the worlds of complements or of 
opposites. In the case of a man illumined by Soma, this 


expression would refer to the man’s ability to enter a world 


beyond the opposites, hence the mystical state. 

Soma’s action upon the seer is dual; he opens his eyes and 
loosens his tongue, i.e. grants him that eloquence that makes 
him a poet, ‘golden-tongued’ as well as ‘sun-eyed’: 


This here when drunk arouses the word, this has 
awakened the eager intuitive insight (VI.47.3ab). 


As ‘arouser’ he ‘unseals the intuitive-perception of the 
priest’.!2 Visioning and singing are the essential qualifications 


of the rsi; these are enhanced by Soma, the ecstasy-granter, 


who 


releases the mind-yoked vision even as the thunder 
releases the rain (IX.100.3ab). 


The mental activity which generates him is thus linked to 
visioning. He is son of visionary insights who himself grants 
insight or illumination. Invoked as the inspirer, he reveals 
the part he plays in, and the purpose of, the sacrificial rite: 
in enlightening man he enables man to penetrate into the 
very fabric of the cosmic order, he grants man the vision of 
rta. The eyes that can visualise this order, the mind that can 
comprehend its full meaning, can only be those enlightened 
by Soma. They are his gifts to the rsi. Hence he is the ‘treas- 
ure-granter’ (ratnadha), who seated ‘in the womb of ria’ is the 
very ‘soul of the sacrifice’,13 the very core of the worship. 

For such reasons Soma is proclaimed the ‘lord’ of the poet’s 
‘vision’,14 the ‘lord of unalloyed speech’, the ‘truly inspired 
one’, or real poet (rtah kavih) (IX.62.3). Since he makes the 
vision of rta perceptible he is most rsi-like (rsisad): 


He flows, king of all celestial seership, roaring forth the 

vision of rta, surpassing the rsi (IX.76.4ab). 

This supreme ‘vision of cosmic order’ coming to the rsi 
through Soma in the ritual is a transcendental experience 
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that surpasses the ordinary mental faculty. The whole ritual 
is implied as helping to bring to consciousness that which is 
deeply buried in the rsi. This is the 


glory for which Soma is born 
that he should 


give glory and vigour to the singers (who) donning (his) 
glory have obtained immortality (IX.94.4). 


The seer when exalted enters into a state of ecstasy which is 
Soma’s gift, hence he dons Soma’s glory, sees and knows 
through Soma’s eyes.¢ 

Soma is furthermore addressed as Brahmanaspati, the Lord 
of prayer (brahman), of that power of the utterance and invo- 
cation which blends appeal and command: 


Outspread is thy purifying filter, O Brahmanaspati 
(IX.83.1a). 


The purification opens the way for prayer, or direct 
communication: 


Whilst being purified Soma finds a pathway for prayer.?” 


The very purifying and enlightening role of Soma, the power 
of ecstasy which he grants, blazes the track for that prayer 
which will, by its invocation, bring gods and men together 
in communion. In this essential aim of the sacrifice we 
glimpse again the reflection of the cosmic order, the rta which 
implies the bringing, the working together in orderly 
sequence of the various forces of the world, for holy creative 
purposes: the ‘renewal’ of those who participate in the 
drama, hence the renewal of the whole creation. | 

Through the impact of inspiration and visioning the seer 
bursts into eloquence. And this serves to exalt the rta: the 
inherent harmony in accordance with which all things move 
is visioned as satya, truth. To proclaim this truth is Soma’s 
glory, his act of faith; such words as order, truth, faith 
brought together in a verse that describes Soma, the exalter 
of the sacrifice, reveal the essential! meaning of the ritual: 
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With the right word (rtavakena), with truth (satyena) and 
faith and fervour (tapas) is (Soma) pressed (IX.113.2). 


The true Soma which grants illumination cannot be known 
unless the seer reaches a state of purity pregnant with faith, 
with fervour of heart, with sincerity. Only then will the 
power of the word be discovered and the illuminating vision 
and its eloquent expression be forthcoming. These verses lift 
the veil that hides that side of the sacrifice left impenetrable 
to Western scholars; the pressing-and-pouring of the Soma 
is not only a physical act, but an act of faith and meditation 
expressive of true prayer, reaching out far beyond the mere 
physical action, and Soma merges into man as the mouth- 
piece of man’s tribute to the divine powers. This inner 
meaning was completely ignored, and as a result the Vedic 
sacrifice was dismissed as meaningless ‘hocus pocus’.18 

So the priests 


have assigned him (Soma) as messenger for the sake of 
probing the divine-insights (IX.99.5cd). 


Through Soma’s illuminating function the seers are able to 
grasp the meaning inherent in their intuitive insights; they 
are able to penetrate into the significance of the Cosmic 
Order. So they ask Soma to ‘increase’ the power of the ‘word’ 
and ‘engender abundance’ of ideas, or visions (IX.97.36). 


Soma’s three domains 
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to the ‘vision of rta’ points to the sacredness of the whole 
procedure and to one of the several meanings of the sacrifice, 
namely a means of coming into communion with extra 
sensory powers and addressing to them man’s higher aspir- 
ation. J. Gonda’s interpretation of this verse may help in 
clarifying its meaning: 


Soma is said to initiate the process of coming, by way of 
a visionary intuition in touch with the norms, ‘laws’ and 
structure which underlie the phenomenal world and 
make it an organic whole and to set also an analogous 
mental process with regard to brahman in motion.?° 


The whole purpose of the sacrificial ritual is here set forth; 
hence the identification of rta with yajna. 

The three voices or utterances which J. Gonda ascribes to 
the recitations of the priests, the lowing of the cows and the 
sound of the soma?! may have a far deeper meaning, for they 
may pertain to the three domains or habitations (dhama) of 
Soma: the realm of sound, of light and of supreme illumi- 
nation, each being an expression of Soma’s action. Eloquence 
or the power of the word, i.e. the realm of sound; enlighten- 
ment or light, i.e. the vision of truth; and full illumination 
or immortality, i.e. pure vidya or wisdom - these are his gifts 
to the rsis, his sphere or domain of activity. His threefold 
estate, and even a fourth one, are mentioned: 


Far-seeing mind, enlightening, light bestower, skilled in 
a thousand ways, 
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remain on the whole a mystery to Western exegesis. 


Three are the utterances to which he gives voice, he, 
conveyor of the cosmic vision, the intuitive perception 
(manifesting) brahma.! 


The ‘conveyor of the vision of rta’ declares the function of Soma; 
he opens the inner eye to the perception of the cosmic order. 
The fact that two of the keywords, ‘intuitive perception’ and 
the ‘invocative power of the word’ (brahman), are juxtaposed 
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The mighty one declares his fourth estate.” (ibial (7 } 


Are these three (or four) estates, or domains or spheres of » 
action, or attainments of Soma, expressive of the states of 
consciousness which were to be analysed in the Upanisads, 
but must have been known much earlier from the evidence/ 
of the Rgveda? Degrees of enlightenment in the inner path} 
to supreme illumination of which Soma was personified as/ 
the inspirer? 
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The first domain: sound, vac 


That sound, or perhaps what we might now call the primeval 
resonance, may be an all important domain of the rsis’ 
probing insight, a domain vivified by the action of Soma, is 
brought to our notice in the rsis’ search for the divine word, 
vac, during their act of worship (yajfia): 


They tracked down the path of vac by means of the 
sacrificial rite (X.71.3ab). 


The rsis personified vac, the word, or original sound which 
the famous hymn to Vac (X.125) tells us is the fountain source 
of all manifested life, as the Queen (rastri) holding all worlds 
together (X.125.8). Following the path to Vac, the primordial 
sound-vibration-motion, they discovered her ‘abiding’ 
among the rsis, i.e. themselves. Vac is the power of the word 
hidden in the seer and aroused through the rite, by means 
of Soma. As R. Panikkar says: 


The Word is not only speech, though constitutively 
connected with it; it is also intelligibility, the principle 

of reason, the power of the intellect, the rational structure 
of reality. 


intelligibility; it is also action, spirit, the unique Word 


The Word is not only sound, not only idea and 
| permeating everything.”4 


In the word is not only the sound, but also the principle 
of ratio, rational construction and rhythm, balance.? This 
creative power is said to dwell in the highest heaven 
(1.164.34). It was expressed in the Greek word logos and is 
also given pre-eminence in the Christian scriptures: 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God (John 1:1). 


The Vedic sages discovered that every state of conscious- 
ness has its own inherent vibration and every vibration 
necessarily affects states of consciousness. Particular states 
of consciousness can thus be brought about by initiating 
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particular kinds of sounds. We know, through music, how 
certain kinds of music or rhythms are soothing, uplifting or 
exhilarating, others irritating or depressing. Through their 
investigation in the realm of sound the rsis reached back to 
the anahata Sabda, the ‘unstruck sound’, the sound of creation. 


Having given shape to her they produce her variously 
(X.71.3¢) 


i.e. they weave their hymns around this basic sound potency. 
This would indicate a knowledge of the mysteries of sound 
and its impact and effects. 

The sound our ears register is only the coarsest manifes- 
tation of sound. As the Reveda hints, the divine Vac has 
been 


meted out in four sections which only the wise Brahmans 
know (1.164.45). 


Three of these sections are hidden from human ken; that 
which man hears is only the fourth or lowest, each one 
corresponding to a particular level of manifestation. 


Three parts, hidden in deep secret, humans do not stir 
into action; the fourth part of Speech is what men 
speak.6 


For this reason the rsi Dirghatamas declares that only when 
visited by the ‘first-born of holy-order’ does man gain insight 
into vac, and obtain a share of her, an insight into her mystery 
and ‘thereby the power of the word. Thus only through the 
divine influx, whether caused by Agni or Soma as the ‘first 
born of ria’, does man become conscious of the potency of 
the creative word and able to use it to fruitful purposes.”” 
For the rsis the whole process of worshipping meant to set 
up an inner light by means of chanting. They conceived light 
and sound, shining and singing as interchangeable. For them 
to sound the right word was to emit a light, hence sound 
manifests as light and vice versa, and sound-light attracts the 
denizens of the worlds of luminosity — the devas. The arka 
is a ray, a flash of lightning as well as a hymn and praise. 
Songs “glow with the force of fire’ (X.68.6). Agni is invoked 
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for brahma, the evocative power of the word (‘Bring fruitful 
prayer O Agni’, VI.16.36), that the latter ‘may shine in 
heaven’. The holy word shines. This is the rsis’ prayer, the 
blending of sound and light in a powerful invocation. 

And so the invocation goes: 


Proclaim three light-projecting-words (that) milk the 
honey-yielding udder (VII.101.1). 


The illuminating power of the word draws down, or milks, 
the nectar of heaven. The divine vision-speech is the celestial 
cow which the bards milk in a hundred streams. 


Some singing, conceived the great chant whereby they 
caused the sun to shine (VIII.29.10). 


Since Soma gives eloquence to the poet, he is the ‘tongue 
of the rta’ as that eloquence expresses itself through man.”8 
As J. Gonda explains, ‘Soma. . . the speaker and lord of this 
“vision” ... imparts the vision to the rsi’s mind ... the 
ultimate source of the visions is the rta, the god Soma trans- 
mitting them to the rsis by the instrumentality of his 
tongue.’?9 


The second domain: 
vision, illumination, revelation 


The second domain, so intimately connected with the first, 
the realm of light to which Soma led the rsi, was described 
as sunlight, or celestial light: 


Visions vie for the sunlight as people (IX.94.1b). 


Soma’s potent action upon the mind, shown as ‘stimulating’: 


in the bard 
the vision of rta for the sake of the sacrifice?0 


wins him the title of ‘lord of mind’,3! ‘all-knower’, the ‘far- 
seeing, wise one’;* that is, he fosters that insight that permits 
the bard to penetrate into and understand the laws of the 
universe: 
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knowing the rta, he, foremost, wisest, celestial lord, was 
indeed chosen to proclaim it (IX.70.6). 


Through his intelligent perception (kratua) and ‘bright eyes’ 
he opens out ‘the stall of heaven’, thus ‘releasing the vision 
of rta’: 


Through thine understanding, with thy bright eyes, thou ,, 
hast opened out heaven’s stall, fostering the vision of a 
rta for the ritual (IX.102.8). 


The reference to ‘bright eyes’ is characteristic of Soma whose 
drops arouse, or bestow, an intuitive perception which as 
visionary insight is said to ‘shine from the seat of rita’ 
(X.111.2a). Soma’s drops foster wise perception, they find 
celestial light for the seer,°3 for Soma 


Seated in the womb of rta, perceives by means of heaven's 
light (IX.13.9b). 


Intoxicated with Soma the seer is enabled to penetrate or see 
‘heaven’, which otherwise would be shut out of his vision. 
‘Far-sighted, brightly-he-shines’, ‘thousand-eyed’, made 
‘sun-eyed’ like the gods through the action of Soma, the seer 
is able to delve into the mysteries of the beyond. 

In that state of heightened awareness the Vedic bards 
admitted to beholding the ‘golden one’ not with visionary 
thoughts or mental insight but with the ‘very eyes of Soma 
(our) very eyes’.*4 

The close link between Soma and the all-seeing sun, the 
‘overlord of sights’ as the Atharvaveda (V.24.9) qualifies 
Surya who, in the Rgveda, is called the ‘wide-visioned one’,*® ‘ 
is a pointer to Soma’s illuminating action in man. He is said 
to ‘generate the sun’, to ‘place the eye with the sun’, that is, 
to illumine human consciousness, to ‘produce’ Surya 


midst mortals for maintenance of the law and for prized 
immortality.*6 
This, together with such statements as 


Having received from my father the vision of rta, 
I was born like a sun (VIII.6.10) 
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is one of the most important verses relating to the sun and 
to the Vedic vision in so far as it shows Surya as symbolic of 
that illuminating principle elsewhere aroused through 
Soma’s action. The end of illumination is the understanding 
and the maintenance of the universal law in all its aspects 
and the entering into that state of ecstasy beyond the 
opposites, or immortality. 

Mythological expressions such as Soma mounting on 
Surya’s chariot, Soma mounting up with Surya to the sky, 
Soma making Surya ascend the heavens, Soma shining by 
means of the sun, Soma ‘donning the rays of Sirya’,?” all 
;tend to indicate one overwhelming state of exaltation culmi- 
nating in illumination that is akin to the solar splendour to 
which Soma gives birth. The bond between Soma and Surya 
in the sacrificial ritual hints at a close connection between 
the sacrifice and the illumination. Having 


wrapped himself up with Surya’s rays, he (Soma) spins 
the triply twisted thread, as he knows, conducting the 
new operation of rta (IX.86.32abc). 


In a pithy summing up of the ritual, this verse indicates 
Soma’s action which, in conjunction with that illumination 
described as solar, spins the thread of the sacrifice, that is, 
relates the two worlds of the manifest and the unmanifest, 
thereby ‘conducting’ the norms of the cosmic order. The 
action of the ritual is often compared to a thread spinning 
out a web,** the image reminding us that the sacrifice was 
viewed as a mode of action whereby man himself, so to 
speak ‘wove’ the pattern or web of the cosmic action, the 
warp of rta being spun in the ‘sieve’. Thus the action of men 
and gods is closely interlinked; man sets the warp through 
the grace of the deity and in his spinning makes his contri- 
bution to the cosmic order. This is a very ancient action that 
dates back to the origin of the world and is ‘well known’. 
Indra is thus invited to 


spin out the thread of ancient time, as is well known.2? 
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Soma, essence of rta 


As already seen in several instances,*° Soma holds in himself 
the extremes of manifestation and in this respect is a worthy 
embodiment of rta which holds all opposite tensions in 
equilibrium: 


Shining over both worlds, like a darting deer, thou 
rushest forward seated in the womb of rta (IX.32.4). 


Here the dynamic and static aspects of Soma (‘thou rushest, 
seated’) are brought together in one of those daring juxtapo- 
sitions typical of the Rgveda. At the physical level, the juice 
as it speeds forth into the sieve is seen as a deer. It speeds 
from the womb of the cosmic rta, but is at the same time 
seated in the ritual enclosure of the rta as sacrifice. The two 
opposites, speed and rest, macrocosmic and microcosmic, 
plant and god, hint at the quality of omnipresence and the 
linking up of polarities, spiritual-physical, far and near, up 
and down. Both at the ‘centre’ or ‘navel’ of rta, whether the 
cosmic order or its counterpart, the ritual, is meant, and in 
all manifested spheres — the ‘two worlds’, heaven and earth 
— shines Soma, omnipresent and omniscient ‘guardian of rta’, 
like Agni, ‘cleaver of the heaven’ (rajasturam), true ‘centre of 
earth’ and ‘support of mighty heaven’.*! In connecting both, 
Soma is equivalent to Agni who, too, is both head of heaven 
and centre of earth. 

Soma’s attribute of spanning heights and plumbing depths 
also comes out in the following verse: 


In earth’s centre and on the mountains has he taken up 
his abode (IX.82.3b). 


As a plant he is found on the mountain and pounded to juice 
on the Vedic altar, earth’s centre. As a god he is present both 
in the terrestrial and in the spiritual sense, uniting both. The 
sacrificial enclosure wherein the rta is re-enacted is always 
considered the central point of earth which is also Agni’s 
own home, the navel of the world; says the rsi Dirghatamas: 
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This altar is the earth’s furthest limit; 

this sacrificial offering the hub of the universe, 

this Soma, the stallion’s powerful seed, 

this prayer, the speech of highest heaven.” -f, /¢4-35° 


From the ‘central point’ of the ritual works Soma, ‘receiving 
, us in the centre’ (IX.10.8). This is not only the sacrificial 
enclosure as microcosmic centre but also, figuratively, Soma’s 
anchor which is the central point of human consciousness, 
the point of dissolution and re-solution. 

The whole of existence is epitomised in the altar, the meet- 
ing-point between the manifest and the unmanifest, the 
‘navel’ of the world. The altar is the final syllable (anta) of 
that ultimate ‘beyond’ (para) which it represents. From the 
extreme limits to the very core of manifestation, is sacrifice, a 
constant self-gift for self-perpetuation; the eternally revolving 
wheel of give and take, of receiving and returning; the sacrifi- 
cial imprisonment of the spiritual essence in the many forms 
of material existence and the sublimating or redeeming of this 
multi-formed matter through fiery purification and sacrificial 
offering; the eternal balancing, the dynamics of rta. Every- 
thing revolves around the sacrifice which, as the ritual, is the 
human symbol, the concrete token, of the universal law of 
give and take, the altar being the miniature representation, 
the matrix*® of the all-circumscribing rta to which all the gods 
are invited to come. 

Prayer, in the priest exalted by Soma, is the very speech 
of deity, the power of the word, vdc manifested in man; 
through him heaven is made speech in man. The invocation, 
the word, brahman, in such a state of ecstasy, becomes the 
key that unlocks the gateway to heaven, the catalyst that 


galvanises, the dynamo that removes all barriers and reveals - 


the higher states of illumination, the ‘secret of the cows’ 
| name’. 

Soma, giver of illumination, offspring of that supreme 
consciousness, the transcendent, of that total enlightenment 
which can only be known partially by the human mind, 
Soma, the stallion’s seed is heaven’s revelation in men and 
gods. Very seed of the transcendent, of life in its spiritual 
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sense, he is that divine urge that compels men to further 


' realisation, to deeper understanding, to fuller bliss, to life 


more abundant. He, it is, who calls 
the divine races to immortality (IX.108.3). 


Through him man enters into a dimension out of all relation 
to our space-time world, a state of illumination which the 
rsis called immortality, the converging point to which finally 
lead all activities in the rta. 


Soma: the tree of life and the sacrificial post 


Soma, the celestial catalyst, flows for all creatures Spe abeo Inlerk, 
poses at exch . 


effecting union and release for our help (IX.84.2c). 


The juxtaposition of the two actions, that mean togetherness 
and separation, which one may consider as opposite, is 
worthy of special notice. Union with what? Release from 
What? As usual the text does not give any positive answer. 
But since this is Soma’s action, one may surmise that the 
‘union’ refers to the rsi’s entrance into that loftier state of 
illumined consciousness that enabled him to ‘see the gods’ 
and which he called immortality, that state of ‘oneness’ of 
which the mystics throughout the ages have attempted to 
give descriptions. The release effected could be freedom from 
the thrall of the senses which permits the penetration into a 
different state of being, Soma’s third estate. 

This union and release is part of the grand circuit of mani- 
festation, the upward and the downward movement > 


J 


(1.164.47,51) or ascent and descent, the uniting and the sepa- } 


rating, the gathering and the dispersing, the offering and the 
receiving, the dying and the becoming, all expressive of an 
everlasting rhythm, the pulse of life, the divine sacrifice, 


The lord of prayer, Brahmanaspati, in his quality of high 


priest, hence as Agni, ‘gathers together and disperses’ 
(1.24.9) what has been offered. Agni, himself described as 
‘clothed in diverging and converging’ forces (I.164.31), ener- 
gies, or just the ‘waters’ of space, receives, transmutes and 
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offers man’s oblation to the gods who in exchange pour 
down their blessings both physical (rain, abundance) and 
spiritual (visions, communion, exaltation, entrance into the 
divine domains). 

The image of the dispersion of the divine life, as Purusa/ 
Prajapati, being sacrificed that the many creatures might be, 
and that of the thousand branched tree | of life whose roots, 
| high above, are deeply embedded in heaven (1.24.7) and 
| whose branches come down to our earthly realm, and the 
| reuniting of the divine life offered through the sacrificial post 
| as it links earth and heaven and is itself the symbol of the 
tree of life, are homologous. The cosmic tree is linked to 
| Purusa/Prajapati and to Soma, called the Sovereign of the 
| wood, or Lord of trees (vanaspati in 1.91.6), or ‘nectar yielding 
| tree’ (IX.12.7). The sacrifice of Soma is equivalent to the 


sacrifice of Purusa/Prajapati: 








For when the gods in the beginning seized (slew) a victim, 
then as it was drawn upwards, its sacrificial essence 
flowed downwards, and from it sprang the tree (Sat. Br. 
5.0.2.1 7), 


The movement upwards and downwards, the eternal 
exchange is clearly stated here. Without such exchange there 


can be no world. Soma, the lord of trees, is killed when the 


priests press the plant: 


For Soma is a god. But they do kill him when they press 
him. They kill him with that (stone) (Sat. Br. 3.9.4.17). 


This immolation of the plant yields the juice that grants 
enhancement of life; the plant dies as such that its essence 
may give life abundant. 


The identification of Soma, the celestial nectar, with Praja-. 


PS SRE TR pa ee tee? 


pati, the lord of being beings, appears in the Rgveda, where the 
bard after summoning nature’s artisan, Tvastr, then proceeds 
to identify both Indra with Soma, called Indu, and Prajapati 
with Soma, called Pavamana: 


Indu is Indra, tawny steer; Pavamana is Prajapati (IX.5.9). 


As a multifaceted image, the term vanaspati, ‘sovereign of 
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the forest’, in certain contexts (I.142.11) refers to Agni who, 
hidden in the wood, is its very life, hence its lord, both 
constructive and destructive, and in other contexts to Soma, 
as in 1.91.6 when Soma is identified with vanaspati and is 
king among plants; but yanaspati is also the sacrificial post, 
the e pillar that links earth and heaven, and in itself unites 
Soma’ S and Agni’s action expressive of the sacrifice.44 


Send to the gods, Vanaspati, thyself, the sacrificial 
draught (1.188.10). 


A whole hymn is dedicated to the Lord of the Forest (III.8). 


| Out of the tree of the forest, image of the world tree, man 


hews and shapes the sacrificial post, his version of the cosmic 
tree of life: 


In truth, the sacrificer makes himself a ladder and a bridge 
to reach the celestial world.45 ‘ail: $27 . 


Through the tree of life which holds the thousand branched 


secret (VII.33.9), man partakes of divine knowledge and 
through sharing in the divine life he integrates himself in it. 
The gods scatter the sacrifice ‘by means of the sacrificial 


_post’,46 we are told in the Satapatha Brahmana, and man 
_ gathers the sacrifice and restores it by becoming the sacrifice: 


Man is indeed the first of the sacrificial victims.47 


This is confirmed in the Reveda: 


The sacrifice is man, providence, our Father (X.100.5c). 


The idea of the cosmic tree as the expression or vehicle of 
the Lord _of beings, the active Deity, is similarly attested in 
the Norse religion where the Ygegdrasill is the tree of life 
whose three roots harbour the world of the dead, of giants, 
and of men, and also the well of Mimir whose head speaks 


wisdom. But the word Ygedrasill means the ‘horse of Odin’: 








It is the means or the vehicle, by which the All-Father 
descends and ascends, transmigrates, makes his varying 
avatars.* | 

The asvattha tree, sacred to the Hindus, has also part of its 
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name meaning ‘horse’ (asva). The tree of life is the manifes- 
tation of Deity and as such it is a vehicle, a steed for the 
Deity. The two images fuse. Vanaspati as the cosmic axis is 
also the means of ascent and descent of men’s offerings and 
of the gods’ blessings. But a similar fusion of the idea of 
‘horse’, which in the Rgveda is also the great sacrificial 
victim, symbol of the cosmic life, with that of ‘tree’ is attested 
in the Rgveda, in an enigmatic verse whic to Agni as 
‘the great shadeless leafless steed’ — (x.2%.14)—This is 
confirmed in another verse (VI.13.1) wheréAgniis compared 
| to a tree whose branches are his blessings to men. Agni, 
being the ‘charioteer of the Transcendent’ is both the steed 
-and the tree as well as the essence of the cosmic life that 


| sacrifices all to itself. Hence 


| 


O Agni, sacrifice with thy mouth to thine own body 
(WiEtI2d); 


This could be fruitfully compared to Odin’s sacrifice to 
himself as recorded in the Edda, stanza 139: 















I ween that I hung on the windy tree, 

Hung there for nights full nine; 

With the spear I was wounded; and offered I was 
To Othin, myself to myself, 

On the tree that none may ever know 

What root beneath it runs.” 


Soma and Agni thus fuse in a most extraordinary way in the 
image of the lord of trees, on the one hand the king of plants, 
‘on the other the leafless steed. 
There emerges from these primordial images the great 
archetype of the tree of life which in giving its own life-sap 


arva 
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for the many is constantly dying: a death and a becoming;. 


sacrifice; the law of the universe. In Christian symbolism, 
the tree becomes the cross of matter upon which is nailed 
| Celestial Man. Vanaspati and Purusa meet once again in this 
age-old symbol of the cross of life and death. 
No better summing up of this aspect of the sacrifice can 
be found than in H. Aguilar’s deep study of The sacrifice in 
the Reveda: 
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the myth of Purusa/Prajapati reveals to us . . . that the 
cosmic processes of separation and reunion which 
constitute the creation and redemption of the world and 
which are . . . in intimate connection with the structure 
and internal dynamism of the Lord of Trees, are not 
merely mechanical, unconscious processes, but they are 
dominated by a spiritual law of perfect altruism leading 
to a self immolation, full of understanding and love.®° 


These ideas and images were to be gathered up and fused 
into the idea of the Supreme: 


The One who rules over every single source 

In whom this whole world comes together and dissolves 
the Lord (Isana), the blessing-giver, God adorable; 

by reverencing Him one goes for ever to this peace (Svet. 
Up. 4.11). 


soma’s third domain: illumination-immortality 


The ecstasy of Soma 


opens up, as it were, an unfailing fountain-spring as 
beverage for man (IX.110.5). : 


To have drunk Soma seems, as X.119 gives us to understand, 
to be capable of mighty deeds, creative deeds, extraordinary 
deeds. In this hymn, the poet, lifted up as though by violent 
winds, gives vent to his entrancing joy and all conquering 
dynamism. The consciousness expands to encompass both 
heaven and earth and rise far beyond, surpassing all known 
boundaries: 


One of my wings is in the heavens; I have trailed the 
other below; have I not drunk of Soma? (X.119.11) 

In my vastness I surpassed both heaven and wide earth; 
have I not drunk of Soma? (X.119.8) 


The ‘glorious freedom-giving’ drops give the bard ‘freedom’ 
of space, wide compass, and he asks Soma to inflame him 
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| like fire kindled by friction, to illuminate and make him richer 


(VIII.48.6). The fiery liquid works upon his heart and _trans- 
forms him into a god, a golden- tongued, sun- eyed, inspired 
poet. 


The ecstasy, the freedom, the unfailing fountain-spring 
| indicate a sphere beyond that of light and sound, the sphere 
| of vision-revelation, inspiration-eloquence, beyond the mani- 

fest, wherein the opposites have blended and created that 


third state of Soma, one characteristic of which is an ever-. 


lasting renewal from the innermost, hence an unfailing foun- 
tain, itself the elixir of amrta. Such a state is described in the 
Atharvaveda, personifying it as the dtman, the innermost self 
of man which the Upanisads were to celebrate as the Inner 
Ruler immortal: 


Desireless, wise, immortal, self-existent, 

contented with the essence, lacking nothing 

is he. One fears not death who has known him, 
the atman, serene, ageless, youthful (Athv. X.8.44). 


Soma is not only the ‘mighty ria’, but the very ‘expression 
of immortality’. The bringing together of the expressions 
‘cosmic order’ and ‘state of immortality’ in the one deity, 
Soma, reveals to us a certain hidden significance of ria that 
would otherwise be lost to us: the amrta, or immortality, 


secretly hidden away as the supreme domain of the 
sacrificial rite X-(&/.2ah 
originates from the navel of ria.°! ix, ‘7¢- Gb 


The Eternal is rooted in the cosmic order and the cosmic 
order in the Eternal. The centre of the divine harmony is the 
timelessness of the Absolute. 

Sacrifice is rta as it establishes the balance between the 
great inflow and outflow of life, the ingoing and outgoing 
pulsation of all. The very centre of rta is the essence of 
harmony, the point of dissolution of all contrarieties and 
of resolution; the dimensionless state; that is immortality. 
Immortality is a state of being out of all relation to our space- 
time dimension and not the perpetuation of that which by 
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; its very nature is limited and conditioned by: space and time. 


The experience of such a state presupposes in the human 
being a consciousness profoundly widened and deepened in 
its insights, a possibility to range freely over an _ all- 
encompassing because dimensionless reality, an integrity, an 
integration. Immortality implies the experience of a state of 
wholeness in which all parts are seen as best fitted to 


| subserve the one end of cosmic order. Wholeness, harmony, 


oneness, are the hallmark of ria. In man’s case, only in 
harmonising himself with the whole, in opening his 
consciousness to a deeper dimension, in integrating himself, 
in making himself whole and holy, can he realise his essential 
being (sat).5? 

A hidden side to the purpose of the sacrifice can here be 
glimpsed: a ritual which, in its fullest understanding, would 
help man to realise the significance of and the reason for 
integration and the means thereto. In awakening man’s s inner 
perception, Soma ‘stimulates’ the visionary insight i into the 
divine harmony, such action being « couched again and agai again 


in mythological language. He makes ‘human insight equi- 


ee 


valent to Surya’s gaze, he makes n man ‘sun- -eyed’, illumined. 
So the poets could sing: 





We have drunk Soma; we have become immortal. 

We have gone to the light; we have found the gods 
(VIII.48.3). 

The vision has been realised into a song. . . . Unto the 
transcendent one companions came as to a ford. We 
have succeeded in our song, in praise of prosperity. We 
have made acquaintance with the immortals (X.31.3). 


Soma is the embodiment of the rsis’ insights into a realm 
beyond the physical sphere, a realm marked out by certain 
potent vibrations that affect the whole human constitution 
as indeed the whole environment, by luminosity, by freedom 
of movement, by ecstasy, each presumably a state of 
consciousness probed by the rsis, culminating in a realm or 
state of being they called svar (heaven), an inner expansion 
they called immortality, a condition peculiar to the gods, 
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but of which man could partake if he was so inclined, and 
performed his duties, and integrated himself. Soma is the 
illuminator through whose means they could envisage the 
workings of the divine law and indeed were granted the 
vision of rta, of cosmic harmony, of truth, of immortality. 
Only a study in depth of Soma’s role in the sacrifice can 
wae the full significance which the rsis attached to their 
ritual. 


Agni, the flame divine, the high priest of Order 


Passing on to Agni, the high priest of the ritual, we notice 
that both Soma and Agni are inspirers as well as purifying, 
dynamic oblation-bearers. To apply the term Agni to the 
visible fire only is a limitation imposed by our limited human 
mind. To consider Agni as the epitome of all energies pushes 
the frontiers of definition to the realms of the cosmic order. 

Agni, the messenger of the gods to man, he who dwells 
at the core of all things and sits in the ‘hidden place’ of 
the human heart, the charioteer of the Transcendent, the 
immortal stallion, is not only ‘the arouser of intuitive insights’ 
as is Soma, not only the ‘Lord of mind’, but he himself is 
the ‘protector of the soma’.5? The flame-power of Soma is 
Agni. With Soma’s ‘heavenly milk’ he has been ‘anointed by 
rta’,* in accordance with the very law of the universe, he, 
the ‘resourceful inspirer’5> of men. Both Soma and Agni are 
said to grant immortality, Agni through his power-of-intelli- 
gence (kratu), Soma through his exhilaration.5 Their action 
precipitates inspiration-exaltation-ecstasy. 

Soma is the king; Agni is the high priest, the one that is 
‘placed foremost’ (purohita), the ‘high priest of Order’ who 
‘celebrates the rta’, the ‘cherished one in the rite’, the ‘god 
among men in our assembly’:57 


High priest, bright chariot of the ritual, of every act of 
worship the resplendent token, thou sharest with every 
god in might and glory, thou, Agni, guest of men (X.1.5). 


As remarked by H. D. Griswold: 
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Over against the many priesthoods of men there is the 
one divine priesthood of Fire, for through Agni alone 
men worship the gods. | 
Agni as the sacrificial element par excellence and the 
archetype of every human priesthood is the very 
embodiment of ritualistic order. 


Of the three strands of meaning in the rita, ‘order’, 
namely cosmic, ethical and ritualistic, the meaning 
ritualistic order is naturally prominent in connection with 
Agni.°8 

For such reason he is ‘the lord of mighty sacrifice, of all 


oblations’ (VIII.11.4). 

His function of ‘guardian of the ria’, ‘friend, as it were, of 
mighty order’, its ‘inspirer’5° shows him as protector of a 
rite which, in its reflection of the cosmic order, makes of him 
the very guardian of that cosmic order.© This is his very 
function, his priesthood. In him the manifest and the unman- 
ifest meet and join in a meaningful fusion. Agni, in fact, 
watches over rta in all its aspects and the sacrificial rite is but 


its symbolic epitome. So he is enjoined to sit 


in the chamber of rta 
to celebrate the lofty rta in (his) own domain 


(to) shine forth in thine own home, as guardian of the 
rae 
cosmic, social, ethical, ritualistic. He is asked, as performer 
of the sacrifice, to come by the path of rta, the path mapped 
out from immemorial times by law: 


With homage and oblation we invoke that performer of 
the sacrifice by the path of order (I.128.2ab). 


For he, as he takes up ‘the reins of rta when sacrificial food 
is offered’ (V.7.3), is the one ‘most godlike’ and thus capable 


of 
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guiding aright our homage and offering it unto the gods 
along the path of order (X.70.2cd). 


Agni is thus the conveyor of man’s aspirations and the giver 
to man of the gods’ grace. 


Agni, vehicle of the Transcendent 


His sacrificial action, like Soma’s, but perhaps in a still more 
dynamic way, marks him out as the great uniter, he who 
links the manifest and the unmanifest, heaven and earth, 
gods and men. Born in rfa, like Soma, he is not exactly said 
to be the rta, yet he embodies the vast law in his very function 
of receiving, assimilating or burning, of giving and returning 
the essence of the gift, the full circle of life being thereby 
described. To understand his essential action in the sacrificial 
rite of linking, purifying, offering and returning is to catch a 
glimpse of the Vedic meaning of the sacrifice, that which 
links heaven and earth in one sacred act performed by man 
and epitomises the whole cosmic process. In such an act all 
forces work together towards a harmonious end, hence ria. 


Working ‘in accordance with the law’ (rtena), Agni 
‘reaches out over both worlds’ (V.1.7c). 


He is ‘head of heaven’, ‘fleet-messenger of earth’,©? the 
‘deathless oblation-bearer’ who, by means of ‘vision’ (dhiya), 
‘brings together’ (samrnvati), i.e. he joins vision and 
offering, man and gods, heaven and earth, ritual and order. 
He ‘holds up’, or ‘offers our visionary thought’.* This func- 
tion of his to ‘unite’, like that of Soma, is expressed in various 
ways, e.g. in the plea to ‘worship (with oblation) both wide 
worlds’, or in his ascending and descending; ‘he mounts and 
he descends’,® he, ‘vehicle of the Transcendent’, the visible 
expression of the Invisible. The last is a most im important revel- 
ation of Agni’s function, for as vehicle he steps down the 
power of the transcendent to within the reach of the worsh- 
ipper. As vehicle he transmutes man’s offering that it may 
be purified and acceptable to the gods. In encompassing all 
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worlds he is the dynamic charioteer of that which lies beyond 
these worlds, i.e. the Transcendent. As the intermediary 
between heaven and earth,®” as ‘conveyor of oblations’, as 
‘ensign of sacrifice’, as ‘high priest of the gods’, the ‘inspired 
high priest, unerring in sacrifices’ (V.1.7ab), he enters into 
the houses of men, he is the ‘guest of men’, so men them- 
selves have ‘established Agni as their priest’. 


In the abode of mortals, the Immortal, the king has sat 
down, furthering the religious rites (III[.1.18ab) 


bringing about the means of communication between two 
worlds. 

Agni’s fuinciont as officiating high priest and mediator 
between gods and men is constantly brought out by such 
words as conveyor (vahni), charioteer (rathi), and the impera- 
tive, injunctive or subjunctive forms of the verb ‘to worship 
through sacrifice’, Vyaj. This verb is used to ask Agni to gain 
for the worshipper the ‘favour’ or ‘protection’ (sumnam) of 
the gods Mitra and Varuna and the Waters ‘in heaven’ 
(divi).72 The word yoga which implies the act of joining or 
harnessing is occasionally used governing ria: thus ‘in the 
performance (the harnessing) of the rta’ (rtasya yoga),” in the 
‘yoking’ of the rite as a reflection of the universal process, 
the ends of the cosmic order are subserved, both the perform- 
ance and the law of which it purports to be the dramatic 
expression being here brought together in one sacred act, 
that of the sacrificial ritual. 

The stress is constantly made that Agni accomplishes his 
task among humans according to the dictates of the universal 
law: 


Established amongst human habitations, Agni, embryo of 
the waters, achieves (performs his task) in accordance 
with the tia 2 

mee we ek 


Convey our oblation in accordance with the rta.” 


True to his inherent being (as indeed are all the gods), he 
performs that immemorial task of burning, transmuting and 
offering, of destroying and creating, linking the poles of 
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manifestation through his very being and sacred activity. His 
very function of offering to the gods man’s sacrificial food”4 
embodies in itself the law of give and take. In thus consuming 
man’s fuel so that only the essence can reach the gods, he 
proves himself the ‘true sacrificer’ (satyayajam), ‘high priest 
of heaven and earth’,”> the one archetypal priest on whom 
all priesthood is modelled. 


Whatever worship we thus perpetually offer to every god, 
in thee is that oblation presented (II.26.6). 


Agni’s creative work 


Every oblation passes through the flame that burns the dross 
and keeps but the essence. This creative work of Agni is 
described in terms of ‘human offering’, ‘making him an axe 
(suadhitim) for the sake of radiance (tejas)’.76 This axe-like 
sharpening of what is offered may be interpreted as the 
burning up of the unwanted part of the offering which is 
mixed up with the essence, leaving the latter only intact, that 
which is worthy to be received by the gods. This is surely 
symbolic of the change and transmutation that should take 
place within man before he can hope to ‘enter the rta’, to 
integrate himself. 

Tejas means both sharpness and brilliance, but when 
applied to human beings (or gods) it refers to that radiance 
of countenance that manifests as a result of spiritual practices 
ending in exaltation, so that tapas and tejas are in a certain 
sense related, one emphasising the process, the other the 
manifestation of that which, at the physical level, is seen as 
radiance, a shining from within without. Those who are ‘sun- 
eyed’ (stiracaksasah), i.e. radiant and are therefore wise, with 
Agni as their tongue, ‘flame-tongued’ (agnijihvah),” ‘foster 
the rta’ and are fostered by it.78 They grow in understanding 
of, and through adherence to, the Order.” These are the 
gods. But men can follow in their footsteps. 

This should throw some light on the meaning of that oft- 
mentioned radiance or splendour which characterises Agni 
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as not merely the shining flame, but the illumination by 
means of which the deity is credited with an understanding 
of the cosmic order and which grants that very under- 
standing to those who have kindled the flame within them- 
selves; the flame is but the outer token of the inner state. 
Agni is not only the flame that burns the offering, but he 
who inspires or kindles man’s intelligence, the resourceful 
inspirer or ‘enlightened knower’ (kavikratuh), who brings 
about this spiritual exaltation in man, which exaltation is 
personified in Soma. Aroused through the flame and exalted 
by Soma, man through the action of both deities, enters into 
the divine realm: 


through the power of his resplendence he clasps the rein 
of ria. (V <7.6). 


By means of Agni man harnesses the ritual for purposes of 
reflecting the cosmic order and coming to terms with both 
the vision of it and the living in accordance with it. This is 
Agni’s task, as the cosmic priest, and by reflection, it is that 
of the human priest. Noteworthy is the specific mention 
that this clasping is accomplished through the ‘power of 
resplendence’, that illuminating knowledge which allows the 
god to perform his function, and the worshipper to enter 
into the spirit of it and understand what lies at the back of 
it. 

The insistence upon the understanding, insight and 
wisdom which Agni incarnates and which he imparts to man 
is an indication of the rsis’ own stand for knowledge; the 
sacrificial ritual is not a mere mechanical procedure, but it is 
fraught with meaning, and in its course the great high priest 
himself bestows upon the performer his own wisdom: 


For thou of gracious intelligence and unerring insight hast 
been the charioteer of lofty rta.® 


As ‘wisest of priests’®! he, with ‘wise insight’, 


attends in every house to the sacrificial rite (1.128.4ab). 
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Agni, the knower, the releaser 


So on him ‘the very wise’,®2 men are enjoined to ‘meditate’, 
for he is the ‘knower’ (cikitvam), the ‘knower of all wisdom’ ,°3 
the ‘knower of generations’, the ‘all-knowing one’.*4 

No wonder that to him goes that most ancient of human 
cries: 


Shine forth auspiciously upon us that we may reach wide 
understanding (VII.3.10). 


Agni’s action on man as ‘the finder of light’® is similar to 
Soma’s: 


Thou prevailest over every thought; 
thou promotest the intuition of the wise.% 


May he stimulate us to vigour and vision.®87 


From thee O Agni inspired-wisdom, from thee intuitions, 
from thee accomplished utterances are generated.% 


His, like Soma’s, is the quality of the sage: intuitive insight 
(manisa), wisdom imparted through inspiration, the poet's 
gift, and as a result, wise utterances (uktha). Like Soma he is 
a rsi.*? To him goes the same plea as to Soma to ‘open out’ 
the intuitive insight, hence to release the inner vision and 
offer it in his function of high priest.% 

To Agni’s ministry is ascribed a very subtle role, that of 
inner illumination, and this quite apart from any purifying 
and ritualistic role that he assumes. His action is to 


bring to birth within the heart a thought as light 
(III.26.8ab) 


causing the inspired thought to come to consciousness which 
is then shaped into a song: 


he purifies the flashing song with threefold filter (ibid.). 


The thought becomes a colourful song since arka means both 
a ray, flash of lightning and a hymn _ or, praise. Born in the 
heart, seen as light, expressed as song, with Agni as both its 
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arouser and its purifier, it is then offered to the devotee’s 
god, whoever this might be: 


thought (matis) moving forth from the heart fashioned in 
praise goes to Indra, the Lord (III.39.1), 

With pleasing hearts let us approach-with-veneration, 
Agni the pleasing, beloved of many, the sharp-rayed 
purifying flame (VIII.43.31). 


The kindling of Agni is thus not simply the physical action 
but as well the mental act (of which the physical is an exten- 
sion), the inner process of awakening the flame of aspiration- 
inspiration-ecstasy, the result of which seems to have been 
that vision (dhih) which translated itself into a hymn, which 
granted the rsi a penetrative insight into the laws of the 
universe, an intuitive perception which is itself offered up to 
the gods in the sacrifice”! to be renewed and received again. 

For Agni is not merely the fire on the altar or in the wood, 
but 


the one ocean, the foundation of riches, of many births 
(that) shines forth from our heart (X.5.1). 


Here is set forth unequivocably the intimate connection 
between Agni and man. This is further confirmed in the 
following: 


Seated in secret place . . . men find him there whilst 
meditating and reciting their mantras which they fashion 
in their heart (1.67.2).4 


The ‘guest’ in ‘every house’ is not only the fire on every 
altar but the flame in every heart. 

As in the case of Soma we should also observe that the 
yajna was not conceived merely as a ritualistic process to 
be meticulously performed, but, in a deeper sense, it was 
considered in terms of an offering of self welling forth from 
the ‘heart’. This is clear from the following verse where the 
offering (havis) is specifically mentioned as shaped in the 
heart: 
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Agni, to thee we bring with our song this offering shaped 
in our heart. 


The second part of the verse.is even more revealing: 
Let these be oxen, bulls, cattle to thee (VI.16.47). 


Here is openly claimed that the true offering fashioned in 
the heart is worth all the cattle and is evidently to Agni what 
wealth in kine is to man. In Rgv. X.91.14 a similar thought 
seems to be voiced, for there also horses, bulls, cattle, all the 
valuables of the Vedic people are mentioned as offered up 
to Agni as the sacrificer brings forth 


the cherished intuitive perception from his heart.” 
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Soma’s enlightenment and by means of which the gods 
reached immortality.°5 Agni, ‘lord of abundant amrta’, himself 
is made ‘centre of immortality’ by the gods” as he is both 
their flame of aspiration and their very achievement. They 
protect the ‘boon-bestowing’ (dravinodam) Agni as their own 
immortal state. 

Two stanzas, each concerning Agni’s and Soma’s strength- 
ening influence, when juxtaposed, reveal the effort needed 
to attain the state of immortality: 


Agni, the knower, procures heroic-might, 
procures vigour, enhancing it for immortality (III.25.2ab). | 
‘Far-seeing mind, enlightening, light-bestower . . . the 





mighty one (Soma) strives after his third estate (1X.96.18) , / 


The keyword in these verses is surely the ‘heart’. Whatever 
is most treasured springs from the heart to be offered up in 
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the fire and that is likened to whatever is most prized in 
everyday life, the essential thought being the oblation as a 
heartfelt offering.” 


Conclusion (1) 


The action of both Soma and Agni upon the worshippers in 
the performances of their function is thus revealing of the 
fundamental meaning of the rite: man’s epitomising of, and 
participating in, the cosmic ‘sacred work’. One may draw 
the conclusion that just as rta, in its ideal sense, has to be 
dynamically actualised on earth by godly as well as human 
agency, both social and ritual, so the enlightened seer, 
striving after full illumination, has to reconcile the inner 
vision he perceives in his highest state of exaltation with the 
outer, everyday reality of hardship and conflicts and finally 
to experience and live in that state of enlightenment which 
is pure harmony and transcendence of the pygmy self, a 
state which the rsis qualified as immortality. 

The intimate connection between Soma and Agni’s action 
can be perceived in the state of consciousness which Agni 
grants through his wise insight, a state which is akin to 
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the sacrifice’,°” its innermost secret, immortality. In the one 
case, the heroic power is enhanced® through Agni's action, 
in the other, the desiderative form of the verb ‘to wish to 
gain’ (Vsan) shows a striving after. This striving might be 
indicative of a transmutation process that operates in man at 
a certain stage of enlightenment, a transmutation that permits 
him to force entrance into another level of awareness. In both 
cases effort is implied and in both the deities seem to become 
the very embodiment of human aspiration, enlightenment 
and exaltation. 

In the same order of thought, Soma, ‘lord of valour’, giver 
of ‘vigour’ (vayodhah) is asked for a share of his riches, those 
riches that are mental ability and insight. 


SV Or 
Bring us that resplendent courage that will find heaven yd 
(IX.106.4) 


is a plea addressed to Soma, but could equally be addressed 
to Agni.°? Only those men who are purified and brave, only 
those fire-proved, heroic souls can gain the boon of immor- 
tality. The power envisaged seems to be rather that which 
storms the kingdom of heaven than that which destroys man- 
made forts. Rta can only be apprehended, and its very core, 
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immortality, can only be attained, by the pure, by the tried, 
by heroes. 


The heart, crux of the sacrifice 


The question of the heart is really the pivot on which centres 
the depth of the significance of Vedic sacrifice, a significance 
so totally missed by early Western exegesis. The values of 
the heart are stressed either directly or indirectly as when 
the poet makes his offering from the heart or hopes it will 
touch his god’s heart. Its role in the fostering of vision and 
the fashioning of songs has been considered with regard to 
Agni, the kindler of inspiration. 

Of the several examples of Agni’s great role in human life, 
the point to be emphasised here is his being considered: 


the one ocean, the foundation of riches . . . (that) shines 
forth from our heart (X.5.1). 


He sits ‘in secret place’ (guhd nisidan), i.e. in the human heart 


where men find him whilst meditating and reciting their 
mantras which they fashion in their heart (1.67.2). 


The flame in the human heart is thus the sacrificer, the outer 
fire being but the physical token of an inner dynamic, all- 
kindling energy that sets all things on their onward course, 
and in man directs him onto the path of immortality.1° This 
has been disregarded in the evaluation of the Revedic 
sacrifice. The human _heart is the seat of the offering, the 
enclosure wherein is enacted the drama of give and take, 
‘the eternal exchange, the divine transmutation whereby the 


lower is uplifted and in_the process may suffer by losing 








itself, and the higher is exalted and in the process there is 


effected _a union whereby the joy of oneness is_ fully 
experienced. 





Further examples should clarify the question of the heart's 
role. The offering of the praise, song or hymn, the end- 
product of the vision is, as we have seen, part of the sacrificial 
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oblation, and perhaps dearest to the heart of the worshipper 
because it was his own effort, expression, creation. In this 
respect the following verses reveal a great deal as to his 
beliefs, hopes and feelings: 


On whose heart shall we clasp this divine paean rich in 
oblation, most beloved among the immortals? 
(IV .43.1cd) 


My songs-of-praise, high-aspiring, speed-forth as 
messengers to Indra. . . uttered by my spirit to touch 
his heart (X.47.7abc). 


May this song-of-praise be foremost in touching thy heart, 
in blessedness (I.16.7ab). 


O Maruts, ye gods, to you with homage is offered this 
song-of-praise shaped with heart and mind (1.171.2ab). 


Soma’s boons of insight and intelligence touch the heart 
(hrdisprsas) (X.25.2a). To touch Varuna’s spirit and win his 
mercy the poet attempts to ‘bind’ him with his songs (1.25.3). 


Brahman companions, as already mentioned, come 
together for worship ‘with intuitive flashes fashioned in the 
heart’ (X.71.8), whilst others who pose as Brahmans wander 
elsewhere. By means of insights gained within the heart the 
Vasisthas ‘secretly’ approached ‘the thousand branched (tree 
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of knowledge?)’ (VII.33.9ab) and penetrated to the realm of 
Yama, the king of the kingdom of death. Pondering in their 
heart the sages discovered the connection between the sat 


and the asat (X.129.4). 


All these examples point to the heart as being the recog- 
nised centre of both receiving and giving, of inner perception 
and understanding, in other words, of a spiritual insight far 
removed from the rational faculty. This is further enhanced 
in a hymn.-to the All-gods (Visvedevah) where Varuna 
‘reveals’ or 
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opens out his thought by means of the heart (1.105.15c) 


as a result of which a new manifestation of rta is made 
apparent. The word ‘heart’ must therefore have been some 
kind of technical term that comprised the meaning of under- 


standing-intuition-wisdom or spiritual insight. Revelation 
comes through the heart as the seat of synthesis. It is in the 
heart that Varuna placed the power of intelligence’? which 
combines awareness, understanding and intuitive perception 
and yields the higher vision. This is the meaning of the later 
word, buddhi. 

The heart!2 is thus the secret or hidden place (guhd) 
wherein knowledge, the divine treasure, is stored. Several 
verses refer to that knowledge, received in secret (ninyam).'° 
The language of some of these is somewhat recondite: the 
Vedic poets had evidently their own technical terms to refer 
to certain states of consciousness and perception beyond the 
normal, mundane knowledge and awareness: 





Agni the knower has revealed this inspiration to me as 
the hidden footprint of the cow (IV.5.3cd). 

That which was established as Visnu’s supreme seat, 
therewith thou guardest the cows’ secret name 
(V.3.3cd). 


The name being the essence of a thing, the cows’ secret name 
would refer to the deepest mystery of nature which can only 
be apprehended in ‘heaven’ or in the state of ecstasy granted 
by Soma. 

” That these revelations are brought about by Agni or Soma, 
the ministers of the ritual, is another pointer to the specific 
function of these rites. The sacrifice is a prayer and prayer 
an action, a communication, hence sacrifice is sacred work 
(apas). The shaping of prayer and the offering of the oblation, 
or of the vision-inspired-thought, or of the recitation, all have 
their roots in the heart. The Lord of prayer, Brhaspati, is 
worshipped 


with this new and mighty song (II.24.1b). 
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To thee O Agni I bring the offering with the sacred 
utterance (rk) fashioned in the heart (VI.16.47ab). 


To the Maruts is offered the praise ‘shaped in the heart and 
mind’, and, to Indra, the Soma drops are ‘offered from the 
heart’.1°4 The original oblation offered by man was Manu’s, 
the first human, by means of his spirit, with kindled fire. 19° 
That Agni 


found the path to prayer (VII.13.3c) 


would imply that sacrificial offering is the means of communi- 
cation with the gods, hence the path of invocation which is 
prayer. Such heartfelt offering is what brings reward whether 
as protection or as boon, or as the mere presence of the deity 
which itself is a blessing: | 


Whoso with oblation, with god-directed spirit and with 
chrism, pays homage to ye, O Agni-Soma, protect his 
way, guard him from distress (I.93.8abc). 


‘Strengthened by prayer’!% both Agni and Soma grant the 
worshipper ample room (urum lokam) or free scope for his 
sacrifice.1°”7 The response of the god seems to depend upon 
the efficacy or the power of the invocation (brahman). This is 
an important factor in the bringing together of gods and men. 
When there is no heartfelt longing or call for communion, 
there is no power, hence no response, no revelation, no 
nearness or divine presence. 

The sacrifice (yajfa) that is performed ‘cut off from 
prayer’8 does not please Indra. Likewise the Soma juice 
pressed without prayer (abrahmano) finds no favour in his 
eyes.109 For Indra thrives not only on Soma but on prayer as 
well as the sacrificial oblation.'!° 

The source of the inspiration is thus rooted deep in the 
human being, in that central focus whence inspirations well 
forth and insights into the world processes emerge. The poets 
describe themselves as ‘devout’ and ‘god-serving’,!!! whilst 
seeking Agni, their ‘protector’, both father and mother." 
The states of grace and piety are thus a prerequisite to their 
finding the god and actively participating in the oblation. 
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All this shows prayer not only in its sense of powerful 


| invocation but also of heartfelt longing, as an essential 


element of the sacrificial offering. When we realise that 
brahman is not prayer in our ordinary sense of the term — a 
mere asking or even simple attuning to a higher power — but 
a dynamic, god-given (devattam) power that man can use to 
invoke the noumenal or come into the gods’ presence, then 
the sacrifice, such as it was conceived in Rgvedic times, can 


no longer be regarded as a mere bargain or a ‘hocus-pocus’, 


but a ritual dramatising man’s inner transformation — his 
appeal, his commitment and participation — an action that 
brings him in harmony with the universal order, a ritual 
integration. 

To quote from R. Panikkar: ‘the common underlying 


| assumption or implicit belief — is that in the act of prayer 
| Man is sharing in the central dynamism of reality and 


penetrating into the heart of the world. Prayer is truly 
Brahman.’!!3 Prayer, offering, sacrifice, are essentially sacred 
acts of the human heart. They are steps indicative of man’s 
integration into the cosmic harmony. 


Conclusion (2) 


The detailed examination of all the verses surveyed in this 
chapter should serve to show the vastness as well as the 
subtlety of the conception that lay behind the Vedic ritual 
and the superfluity of those Western critics who dismissed 
it as meaningless twaddle. Very subtle are many of the hints 
whose depth of thought hinges upon the understanding of 
a few keywords which have all too often been bypassed. As 
A. Danielou well understood: ‘The fire sacrifice became the 
essential instrument of man’s participation in the cosmic 
sacrifice. . . . The Vedic ritual aimed at resembling more and 


more perfectly the very ritual through which the universe - 


exists.’114 

Purification, aspiration, recitation, visioning, communion, 
togetherness, are expressions of the stirrings of the soul, its 
strivings, its faith, hope and trust; all these are fostered by 
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the Vedic sacrificial ritual. They are further pointers to man’s 
attempt at integrating himself in the vast order, of being 
himself the living embodiment of that harmony which means 
true life. The_yajiia epitomises the action of give and take, 
which itself is a shorthand symbol of the law of transform- 
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ation and of the vast rhythm of the universe. In participating 
ritualistically in this constant exchange, man learnt to inte- 


grate himself in the cosmic order. This could only be done 
through the inner purifying of himself and the coming to 
terms with society of which the purificatory rites and the 
assembling together. were the outer mark. The ritual forms a 
complement to the norms of social life as established by Vedic 
ethics. It galvanises these norms into a purposeful reflection 
of the cosmic process and gives man a condensed view of 
the meaning of it all. 

The Vedic point of view, such as it may be reconstructed 
from the Rgveda Samhita, is best summarised by R. Panikkar: 


?Vedic Man is fundamentally a celebrating Man, but he 

_ does not celebrate his own victories or even a nature 
festival in company with his fellowmen, rather, he 
-concelebrates with the whole universe, taking his place 
‘in the cosmic sacrifice in which all the Gods are engaged 
_together. 


Rta is. . . the actual functioning or rather the proper 
rhythm of the sacrifice, while sacrifice is that which causes 
things to be what they are. By sacrifice Gods and Men 
collaborate, not only among themselves but also for the 
maintenance and very existence of the universe. Reality 
subsists, thanks to sacrifice. But this truly primordial 
sacrifice is not left to the whim of either Men or Gods; it 
has an internal structure and mode of operation, 


| namely, rta.1 


So long as the rsis were inspired to compose their hymns, 
so long did the ritual remain a live, meaningful symbol and 
vital action, the outer token of their understanding, their 
vision, their livingness. But when the ‘spirit’ of the sacrificial 
ritual was almost forgotten and priests only clung to the 
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‘etter’, these rites still served, for many centuries, the 
purpose of bringing people together in worship, hence in 
some kind of harmony and in the remembrance of an orig- 
inally sacred action. Rta was still somehow mirrored in yajna. 
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Rta, world-embracing power 


The question whether ria held, as H. Lefever! claims for it, 
the status of a ‘world-embracing power’ in the sense of being 
considered a deity in its own right, cannot be entirely satisfac- 
torily solved. The pros and cons seem to weigh about equally 
in the balance. 

As a unity and the one universal order, rta does 
encompass, as we have seen, each of the three norms of 
established order, the natural, the ethico-social and the reli- 
gio-sacrificial. By its power Varuna and Mitra govern all the 
world (V.63.7). H. W. Wallis claims that ‘The rita was... in 
itself too stationary, too conservative, and purely regulative 
to be endowed with the individual life necessary to a god, it 
remained an abstract idea and was not an object of direct 
adoration.’”2 A similar opinion is voiced by A. B. Keith: 


As a deity . . . the Rta does not obtain an established 
rank. The occurrence of such phrases as the idea of the 
Dawns coming forth from the place of Rta, or of the place 
of sacrifice as the seat of the Rta, or of the charioteer or 
the wheel or the steeds or the vehicle or the ship of the 
Rta, shows nothing more than the natural concreteness 
of expression of the Vedic age; there is no prayer to it, 
and in all the mass of deities invoked in the cult the Rta 
is not included.> 


This is very far from accurate. Injunctions to meditate on rta 
can be found as well as invitations to pay homage to ria and 
straightforward invocations.* Direct worship may not have 
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been as freely lavished upon it, as being the universal law, 
hence impersonal, as it was upon the more personal gods 
that both serve it and rule by its means and whom the 
worshippers could feel as being closer to themselves. Never- 
theless certain verses seem to indicate that it could have been 
invoked as a deity and, if so, other passages where it is 
mentioned together with some of the devas may also imply 
an invocation which so far has escaped notice. 

Wallis’s definition of what is necessary for a god to qualify 
as such, namely ‘individual life’, shows the relativity and 
limitation of godhood, since individuality is a limitation. The 
Vedic gods, just as the God of any monotheistic faith, are 
bound by the very ‘individuality’ with which they are 
endowed by their devotees. Only, the Vedic mind went 
further and conceived of the one transcendental law as the 
only fit expression of the Absolute which itself stood beyond 
human speculation.° 


The Vedic conception of divine power 


The whole issue centres around the Vedic conception of 
divine power. Certain categories of powers are evident — if 
we may thus subdivide these — in the Vedas: 


1 those great cosmic powers or devas who are both 
impersonal and personal, some of whom appear both 
as powers and as persons (Daksa, Aditi, Agni, 
Brhaspati, Soma), and others with a very marked 
personal character (Varuna, Indra, the ASvins); 

2 such seemingly impersonal powers as ria, uttanapad, 
ila, tapas, tejas, sahas, 

3 and personifications of abstract nouns, such as 
Sraddha, faith, manyu, zeal, mettle, fury, takman, 
fever. : 


Three hymns, e.g. one to manyu (Rev. X.84.4), one to riu 
(season) (Rev. 1.15), one to sraddha (faith) Rgv. X.151), show 
- that abstract conceptions or qualities such as faith, personal- 
ised into an independent power capable of being invoked, 
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could be addressed with a view to filling the worshippers 
with their essence: 


We call upon Faith at dawn; we call upon Faith at midday; 
we call upon Faith at the setting of the sun; 
O Faith inspire us herewith with confidence.® 


This is what Keith describes as ‘deifying’,”7 which seems 
rather to be an exaggerated claim. 

Power in the Vedas always_has an element of intelligence; 
which, in human thinking, endows it with a certain amount 
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f personality. As the supreme law, ra is an impersonal 


power, the_underlying re ulator of all phenomena, whether 


at the natural level or at the level of its reflection, the human. 
At the same time it has a certain quality which the human: 
mind apprehends in terms of the personal. The very fact that, 
the Vedic poet could address rta thus: | 


I solicit the rta controlled by the rta (IV.3.9), als p- 227 







shows man invoking the vast cosmic order itself by means 
of the rite. He may have represented it to himself as an 
almost personal entity whose attention he is requesting. To 
‘solicit, entreat, request, glorify’ (Vid) can only be used of 
intelligences whose attention is believed capable of being) 
turned to one’s self. On the other hand, he may have also 
just expressed his admiration (‘I glorify’ can also be a trans- 
lation) in a superb gesture of both praise and entreaty. Ria 
is both impersonal and personal, like all other powers in the 
Vedas. Personification in the Reveda is never clear-cut. The 
great_cosmic powers themselves, the devas, are _beyond 
personification, and yet not completely impersonal. To the 
Western mind they have not yet ‘acquired’ a full personality 
as they do in post-Vedic mythology and in such late mytho- 
logies as the Greek and the Roman. The human trend has 
been towards anthropomorphising the numinous and thus 
making it more accessible to average human intelligence. It 
is no sign of advance in or development of understanding. 
The Vedic cosmos is ruled by intelligent Law which manifests 
through the action of intelligent units, its dynamic agents, 
who all 
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one-minded, one-intentioned, unerringly proceed to the 
one purposeful accomplishment (VI.9.5). 


Rta, universal law 


Rta is, as we have seen, the supreme law from which all other 
laws are derived, the order of the universe, the blueprint of 
what, by means of its actualisation in the phenomenal world, 
will bring about the manifestation of the Transcendental 
through the co-operation of men and devas and therefore 
the first to be conceived at the origin of the universe. The 
gods follow its statutes (vrata), hence are its charioteers 
(ratht). Soma flows under its dharma, its commandments 
(pradisah) make Indra mighty.? To it the gods are faithful 
(rtavari), in it they are born (rtajdta). Scholars (e.g. A. 
Bergaigne, H. Lefever) point out that dharma, dhaman and 
vrata, which are the three main law terms apart from rta 
(already considered in connection with the gods’ action), 
govern the ria in the genitive, but rta never governs any one 
of them.'° Many other expressions! are used as qualifying 
rta in a way in which satya or yajfa are not used in the 
Kgveda. Rta in such cases could be considered as taking on 
the attributes of a deity. On the other hand it is observed 
that ria is also used in subordination to some of the gods, 
e.g. Varuna and Mitra.!2 This apparent paradox is discussed 
by H. Lefever who explains that the gods act by the ‘power’ 
of rta and only in this sense does it seem to be subordinate 
to them. He points out that 


Kta as the actual order realised in the world, is a product 
of the activity of Gods and men, an activity directed in 
accordance with the transcendent rta. This is the 
significance of such expressions as ‘By rta upholding rta’ 
(123.5 —<ef; Vielb,2), 


Kta*. . . is transcendent as the governing principle of all 
life and activity in the sphere of space, time and will. To 
this sphere belong both gods and men. . . . Rta is, on the 
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one hand, the law of their own nature and so is 
immanent, while, on the other hand, it is the law which 
they must obey and yet are free to disobey, and so is 
transcendent. !3 


The harmonious movement of all things shows the ordered | 
course, the transcendent rta as it is reflected at the phenom- 
enal level. But the actual operation of this harmonious move- 
ment in the space-time world is the task of the gods who 
‘harness’ the power of rta. This power is described as 
‘efficient’ (daksam) and coming ‘from lofty heaven’ (divo 
brhato). This is rta which the gods (Mitra-Varuna) yoke 
(yunjathe) to the work (apas) as to the pole is bound the ox. | 
Hence the gods are both its charioteers (rathi) and its guard- | 
ians (gopah) or superintendents. They ‘proclaim rta’ i.e. their ! 
every action is a manifestation of rta because they only work | 
in accordance with it. So Indra ‘harnesses’ or ‘steers’ the rta, 
Visnu gives the worshipper his ‘share of rta’, i.e. maps out: 
for man what befits him. Of all the gods the Adityas are the. 
most closely connected with the supervision of the working 
of rfa both in the phenomenal and in the human fields. 
Hence the ‘rta of Varuna’, the ‘rta of Mitra’, refer to that. 
sphere of rta which is under the superintendence of these 
gods and do not necessarily mean subordination of the rta 
to these gods.14 Hence, by Mitra-Varuna’s 


rta is rta firmly established (V.62.1). 


However much the gods may use the power of rfa, i.e. act| 
in accordance with the law, they ever remain its custodians 
(gopah). To be ‘born of rta’ may have been considered the 
highest praise. Occasionally we find the culmination of praise 
extending as far as identification with rta, but this may be 
the highest blessing that the poet may imagine for his deity. 
Thus Soma is ‘the vast rta’. Thus Mitra Varuna, mighty lords, ' 
‘are the great ria’.'5 

These few examples serve to show the extreme reverence 
in which the rta was held by the rsis. This could be a pointer 
to their having considered it as an impersonal deity much in 
the same way that Brahman was held in the time of the 
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Upanisads. Only rta is the way to the source, Brahman is the 
source. 


Kta as deity 


V. M. Apte brings forward some quotations which, in his 
opinion, show that rfa ranked as a deity in the Vedic mind. 
He writes: “The mighty (mahad) rta figures as an independent 
deity among deities like Aditi, Dyavaprthivi, Indra, Visnu 
and Savitr invoked for protection in X.66.4."1© This verse, 
literally translated, runs thus: 


Aditi, Heaven and Earth, Rta the mighty, Indra, Visnu, 
the Maruts, the lofty empyrean we call upon the gods, 
the Adityas for help, the Vasus, the Rudras, Savitr of 
mighty accomplishment. 


Here rta is certainly on a par with the other gods and one 
could affirm that if Aditi is considered a goddess in her own 
right so in this passage rta could also have been called upon 
as a deity in its own right. But the term svar brhat (lofty 
empyrean) should also be noticed. Is this different from 
dyaus, Heaven, and if so, is it considered a deity? Not necess- 
arily, in which case rtam mahad may not be a deity in the 
accepted sense of the term. This does not prevent it from 
being called upon together with the recognised deities. 
V. M. Apte then quotes a somewhat controversial verse: 


The soma juice is pressed for Mitra and Varuna to drink, 
the pleasant juice for Rta to drink.” L437. 2 


The word rta here again seems to rank as equal in status 
with the gods quoted alongside with it. The whole argument 
of the status of rta hinges around the idea that personal 
gods are considered (by Western scholars) higher than an 
impersonal power. That may not have been so in Vedic times 
and there is no reason why the ‘personal’ should rank higher 
than the ‘impersonal’. The only difference, to man, between 
personal and impersonal powers being that man, because of 
his nature, will seek protection, refuge, comfort, etc. from a 
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personal rather than an impersonal power, endowing the 
former with what he considers his own higher attributes 
whilst the latter remains more or less abstruse. It may be 
noted that in the Upanisads the impersonal Brahman 
assumes precedence over every personal deity. E. W. 
Hopkins considers that rfa was personified ‘as a divine 
personal Power’ towards the very end of the Rgveda but that 


in no passage is Varuna subject to Rita as a superior 
power, but rather Rita (Right Order) has its very source 
in the wise spirit (Varuna) and all the laws of Varuna and 
of the lesser gods are expressions in concrete detail of 
the divine Order which emanates from heaven, born... 
of the religious fervor of the Creator.!8 


There is however no extant verse stating that rta has its 
source in the wise spirit, Varuna,?? unless Varuna be equated 


with the Ordainer (dhatr) of Rev. X.190.3, and even here ria 


seems to antedate the creator, or Time the great fashioner. 
It is evident that Western scholars find it difficult to conceive 
of an impersonal power as a fit object of worship. 

Rta in the above-quoted verse (Rgv. 1.137.2) is used in the 
same dative case as Mitra, Varuna. The construction of the 
sentence also shows this kind of equality: pitaye (to drink) 
applies to Mitra-Varuna and the second pitaye applies to rtaya 
(for rta to drink) in strict parallel to the first part of the 
sentence. R. T. H. Griffith translates the phrase thus: 


Juice waits for Mitra and for Varuna to drink, fair juice 
for drink, for sacrifice.”° 


thus giving a different twist to the meaning, and avoiding 
what to the Western mind seems inconceivable, namely that 
an impersonal power be raised to godly status. The verse 
may, on the other hand, simply mean that the offering of 
the Soma to rta is an act of obeisance to the cosmic order, a 
symbol of man’s participation in its process. 

Another Revedic verse states: 


Pay homage for us to Mitra Varuna, pay homage to the 
gods, 
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O Agni, pay homage to the mighty rta, thine own domain Rta, subject for meditation 


(1.75.5). 
If the world order is fit for admiration, it is also fit for medi- 


tation. With this thought in mind we could glance at certain 
hints given out in Rgv. IV.23.8-10. Verse eight begins with 
the realisation that 


According to A. Bergaigne?! the mighty rita is here the 

sacrifice that is offered to the gods, which would make the 

verse read ‘sacrifice for us a mighty sacrifice’ or ‘offer up the 

mighty order’.?2 geit 
Whether personified or not, rta remains that transcen- ai 

dental harmony, that Cosmic Order to which man aspires 


. ° e ° ' ae ( 
Ancient are the invigorating-draughts of rta Hasyn bi SiN dit sagt 


Contemplation of rta removes transgressions. Wsya dhilituninaninante 
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and in so doing endeavours to regulate his life in accordance 
with principles which he reads in it, establishing the norms 
of social and ethical harmony which the ritual is meant to 
mirror. In the words of A. C. Bose, ‘the order observed at 
the ritual is a symbol of eternal Order, including the eternal 
statutes of moral life’. Perhaps rta was the best expression 
of Deity in manifestation that the rsis could conceive — the 
vast course of life that flows through the multitudinous, 
separate existences and phenomena, the variegated beauties 
of the universe. ) Homage could be paid to it, during the 
/ Sacrificial rite, as the very reflection in the cosmos of the 
| impersonal Absolute, tat. Hence the praise: 


Firmly based are the foundations of rta, shining in beauty, 
manifold are its beauteous forms (IV.23.9ab). 


\ 


| That, in the final analysis, all creation pays homage to the 
| rta is stated in bold imagery: 


\ To Law wide Earth and deep (Heaven) — 


supreme milch-kine — render their milk (I[V.23.10d). 


Nee 
Every act performed in conformity with one’s nature is a 
homage paid to that Supreme Law from which springs the 
very law of our being. In this sense also can be understood 
the universal homage (or sacrifice) paid by the gods and all 
creation to the One Law which is the very essence of the 
divine life — the Purusa sacrificed at the origin of all. 
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The word surudhah meaning ‘riches’, ‘comforts’ or “invigorat- 
ing-draughts’, shows rta as pouring out blessings that have 
been of old, therefore that are ever present, that bring one 
to a state of holiness, since an end is put to sin. The counsel 
given here is similar to all mystical teachings which advise 
concentration upon a chosen deity by which means the 
devotee will acquire the attributes of that divinity. The stanza 
ends with the comment that the song-of-praise (sloka) of rta 
opens the deaf ears of the priest; therefore to praise the rta 
is to effect some transformation in the human being. Verse 
ten emphasises a similar thought: 


Whoso harnesses the rta wins the rfa, 


in other words, who obeys nature masters nature because he 
has learned to use her law in her own proper way. Nature 
here can also be considered as epitomised in the ritual. 
Thence does 


the might of rta fervently speed onwards, 


in this way is all accomplished in accordance with the rta. 

These verses provide an example of the possibility of a 
personal kind of relationship between man and that imper- 
sonal power behind and within the universe, and the potent 
effect the latter can have on the former. The same type of 
prayer is observed in the following: 


Pay attention to the rta, O attentive one, to the ria, split 
open the many streams of rta,4 “Wi lA. 2 


in other words, open the sources of rta. The Vedic seers were 
on the alert to catch glimpses of the Cosmic Order in their 
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vision and performed all works in accordance with the 
‘summons of rta’ (rtasya presd), with the ‘visionary insights 
of rta’. This concentration on the ta is like an opening of 
one’s mind to the divine inflow. The direct action of the rta on 
the human being is implied as well as its beneficent effects. It 
was thus considered a universal, beneficent power to which 
man could turn. Rta is the way to the Transcendent. It is the 
only fit expression of the nature of the Transcendent, as 
mirrored at the manifested level, of that which the Upanisads 
called Brahman. Cosmic harmony images the Unmanifest 
and is therefore a worthy object of meditation. It is the 
-language of the Unmanifest. 

| Rta is both a differentiated and an integrated Power that 
yet stands beyond differentiation and integration because it 
makes both actions possible. Sanctity conferred upon ria, or 
making it a deity, is man’s ultimate expression of 
acknowledgment and reverence offered to something that he 
senses as far beyond himself and too superior to be reached 
even by imagination. His worship of rta is indirectly 1 mani- 
fested when he lives in accordance 1 with the highest norms 
that he is capable | of conceiving and when he pays homage 


through thou ‘are the 








ht, word and deed to the xods who are the 
custodians of rta. To attune oneself to rta is to take the right 
direction to the right goal. It is the return to the source. It is 
integration. Hence ‘from the navel of ria is born immor- 
\tality’.2° This is the essence of the Rgvedic vision and its 
message. This is the Vedic revelation (Sruti). 
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Conclusion: Rta, cosmic 
harmony 


The whole trend of this investigation into the significance of 
rta has been an endeavour to examine the many facets of the 
Regvedic vision of rta, of a cosmic order in which all parts 
throb with dynamic life and play an effective role subservient 
to the whole. One cannot assert that rta is just the fixed order 
of things, or just truth, or just law, but its meaning includes 
all these and goes far beyond, for rta is transcendental; it 
stands for universal truth, universal harmony, universal law, 
universal order, universal life; in standing for all these 
conceptions which can only be envisaged in man’s loftiest 
flights, it points to the richness of its underlying meaning; it 
is the manifested expression of the Transcendent. 

The school of thought based upon nineteenth and early 
twentieth century conclusions which still influences scholars 
nowadays! as well as the more popular types of expositions 
on India’s earlier forms of religion, and which considers the 
Reveda as a collection of more or less primitive songs, of 
nature worship, the tribal cult of simple minds, a ‘naive 
religion’, needs complete reviewing. S. Radhakrishnan 
summed up the general position in the following words: 


A study of the hymns of the Rgveda is indispensable for 
any adequate account of Indian thought. Whatever we 
may think of them, half-formed myths or crude allegories, 
obscure gropings or immature compositions, still they 
are the source of the later practices and philosophies of 
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the Indo-Aryans, and a study of them is necessary for a 
proper understanding of subsequent thought.? 


Fortunately the latest trend is against such an  ill- 
considered, somewhat superficial and biased approach. With 
the work of J. Gonda, L. Renou, R. Panikkar, K. Werner and 
others, the Reveda is being studied in depth with an open 
mind and the claim of the rsis to spiritual insights is being 
investigated and more and more vindicated. 

That the Vedic hymns show a religion deeply imbued with 
the poetry of and the feeling for nature, and man as essen- 
tially part of nature, is all too evident. Vedic man lived in 
such proximity to nature that there could be no divorce in 
his thought between the latter and himself. For him natural 
phenomena were as divine as his own divinely inspired and 
most treasured songs and visions. Both the animate and the 
inanimate were, in his eyes, imbued with one and the same 
divine life. But this aspect of his outlook is only the outer 
garment, so to speak, of that which is first apprehended 
at the superficial level. Behind the multiplicity of gods and 
activities, behind the mythological terminology often difficult 
to grasp, in the examination of which too many of the early 
scholars foundered, is perceptible a remarkable insight not 
only into the laws of the universe, both heavenly and terres- 
trial, but also into the depths of human nature, as well as an 
extraordinary vision of the oneness, the intrinsic interlink- 
edness of all, a vision the mightiness of which escaped the 
notice of nineteenth and early twentieth century Western 
exegesis. Such expressions as ‘That One’ (tadekam) or the 
Unborn’ (aja) of the origins; the rta as the law, foundation 
and mover of the continuous development; the ‘one 


/ godhood’ (asuratvam ekam) of the devas who are the 


furtherers of this rta, who ‘one-intentioned move together to 
the one purposeful accomplishment’; and the ‘all one’ (vigvam 
ekam) of this incessant activity which A. T. de Nicolas aptly 
translates as ‘integral multiplicity’? — all these underlie 
emphasise and glorify oneness: 


That which is one has developed into the all.4 
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One whole governs the moving and the stable, that which 
walks and flies, this variegated creation.° 


All issue from the One and develop in accordance with the 
one law which itself is rooted in the One. This is the 
guarantee of the one origin and the one end. 

Vedic man conceived life as a web of divine forces, each 
object focusing, in varying degrees, the same divine force as 
he himself, all governed by the law of equilibrium; hence, 
that every deed of his had repercussions extending far 
beyond his present awareness. At the cosmic level rta is 
the law of harmony; at the human level, the law of truth, 
righteousness, justice; at the personal level, integrity, the 
manifestation of the human conscience, the silent voice that 
guides conduct and points to the right. 

The sections on the godly and the human level, and that 
on the ritual, were intended to demonstrate these vistas of 
vast dimension that yet stand as one whole. What is merely 
hinted at as a passing allusion in the Rgveda, or expressed 
as a question, or as a riddle or a myth, if pieced together, is 
discovered to form the material for at least the broad outlines 
of a system of thought which found its development in the 
Brahmanas, the Upanisads, the Epics and the Puranas. 

Some scholars, like R. N. Dandekar, contest the common 
notion that the Veda is the fountain-head of all Indian philos- 
ophy. For him, ‘historical Hinduism was affiliated to the 
Veda only in a formal and fortuitous manner’.° This is a moot 
point. Both the Brahmanas and the Upanisads are expo- 
sitions of, or speculations directly based upon, a number of 


, Revedic verses — hence Rgvedic ideas — which nowadays are 


quoted as though originating from the Upanisads and not 
from the Rgveda where they can all be traced. This shows 
that certain fundamental Revedic conceptions form the foun- 
tain-spring of much of the later philosophical speculation. 
A simple verse addressed to Indra in the usual style of 
praising the gods nevertheless contains the idea of human 
incapacity to reach out to godly status on his own merit, or 
by mere deeds, or even by sacrificial ritual (Rgv. VII.70.3). 
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This idea is taken up and ee further in the Katha 
Upanisad thus: 


Not through much learning is the atman reached, not 
through the intellect or the sacred scriptures. 

It is reached by the chosen of him because they choose 
him.” 


It is not the superficial question that in the Rgvedic verse 
man is measured against Indra’s greatness and found 
wanting, but rather that man by himself, without the divine 
grace, can do nothing to surpass himself. Indra is but the 
representative of the ‘highest’ man can conceive. Going 


beyond name and form, the Katha Upanisad admits the same 


truth and relates it to man’s innermost centre, to which it no 
longer gives the name of Indra or Agni or Varuna, but simply 
of atman, the inner self, the ultimate point wherein all forms 
and names dissolve. 

The same holds true for the famous Rgvedic verse cick 
one finds quoted again and again in later sources and in 
which scholars following their ‘naturalistic’ or ‘primitive’ 
theories or prejudices refuse to read a meaning accordant 
with ‘later’ meanings ascribed to it in Indian tradition: 


Two birds, fair-winged, close companions shelter in the 
self-same tree. Of the two one eats the sweet fig thereof; 
the other, eating not, merely looks on. 


The archetype of the ‘bird’ as the ‘soul’, which one finds 
throughout the ancient Near East, is matched by the image 
of the ‘Tree’ of life, which is also found everywhere and 
recurs in several passages of the Rgveda, among which is 
the fair-leaved tree beneath which revels Yama with the gods 
(X.135.1), and that tree which Varuna sustains (1.24.7) whose 
root is high in heaven, whose branches stream downwards, 
penetrating into the hearts of men. The same archetypal 
image occurs in the Bhagavad Gita (15.1) and in the Katha 
Upanisad (2.3.1 — 6.1) as the eternal fig-tree whose root is 
above, is Brahman the deathless, in whom are contained all 
the worlds and beyond whom none can go.’ The multi- 
levelled meaning of the tree becomes a ‘tradition’. The idea 
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of the ‘two’ birds, also recurring in the Katha (1.3.1) and the 
Mundaka Upanisads (3.1.1), is explained as the perishable 
and the imperishable, the light and shade, the personal and 
the impersonal, the mortal and immortal, the actor and the 
observer, the pygmy self of man and his divine Self. Why 
can not the original meaning of these archetypal images be 
traceable to the Rgveda, the sacred book of the Aryans, the 
fountain-source of Hindu tradition? 

A magnificent image of the all-pervasive spirit that mani- 
fests variously as the swan (hamsa) of Rev. IV.40.5, that 
dwells in the light, in the inner space, in the home, on the 
altar, everywhere, finds its replica in the Katha Upanisad 
(2.2.2. — 5.2) as elsewhere and heralds the Upanisad doctrine 
of the underlying oneness of all things. But this underlying 
oneness is already sung in no uncertain terms in the famous 
Revedic hymn to vac: 


Through me, whoever eats food and whoever sees, 
whoever breathes and whoever hears what is said, 
He dwells in me, though he knows it not (X.125.4). 


The image of the thousand-headed, thousand-armed, 
thousand-eyed Purusa of the famous purusa hymn (Kev. 
X.90.1-4), the all pervading spiritual essence, is repeated 


again and again in the later scriptures, and the Svetaévatara | 


Upanisad, supposedly a much later work and one that 
stands by itself in its monotheistic tendency, uses both the 
image of the thousand-headed purusa of the Rgveda and 
that of Brahmanaspati who in the same Veda is represen- 
ted as whirling his arms as a smith in the action of forging 
the worlds, in order to describe Rudra, its ‘one God’.!0 
The underlying idea remains the same, names and forms 
var 

Finally, prayers for freedom from sin, found throughout 
the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, find their echo in the Isa 
Upanisad: 


O Agni lead us through the path of righteousness to life’s 
fullness, : 
O God omniscient 
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Preserve us from deceitful evil! 
On thee we lavish our highest praise (18). 


It may be thought that these are a handful of examples, 
not enough to make a case. But the point at issue does not 
concern a plurality of examples, but the underlying ‘ideas’, 
the archetypal images and trends of thought that continue, 
develop and change only outwardly. These form the foun- 
dation of philosophical themes typical of the later Indian 
speculations. 


Three great conceptions underlie the many-faceted presen- 
tation of Rgvedic religious life: the one law, the one truth 


which in the human context is integrity-integration, and the 
one sacrifice. These are the three fundamental aspects of the 
vision of rta. We have called rita the cosmic order, the 
universal harmony because on viewing these three main 
facets of rta, the keynote has ever been harmony, harmony 
as the expression in the manifest of the unmanifest, the 
Transcendent. In this respect R. Panikkar’s profound state- 
ment is revealing of the inner significance of rta: 


Immanence and transcendence are intrinsically correlated 
and are possible only when held together in mutual 
tension. 


This holding together in mutual tension is the essence of rta: 
| the correlation of immanence and transcendence spells the 
| correlation of all opposites and their being held in mutual 
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most glorious god, is the one law of transformation which 
activates, organises, changes and keeps in balance the 
opposing forces and various tensions that work in and 
contribute to the unfoldment of the universe, Everything is 
in_constant motion, on_the wing as it were, but this very 
constancy 0 of movement is itself the stability, the fixity. of rta. 
Motion and stability are are united in rta. Underlying the 
apparent disorder of certain phenomena, the one law main- 
tains an order which, at the higher level (the godly), is perfect 
harmony, which at the lower (the terrestrial) is a conflict 
whose resolution demands the co-operation of those intelli- 
gent units of the One intelligence, gods and men: a co- 
operation which is movement in togetherness, a working 
with law and therefore on the side of power, the two forces 
of conflict or resistance and of co-operation or unfoldment 
finding their ultimate resolution at the level of the gods, 
where harmony is achieved and concerted action a fact, 
hence oneness of purpose, the pattern in the heavens. As 
the lower is but a blurred reflection of the higher order, the 
dynamics of ria, in our space-time dimension, nevertheless 
reveal a cosmos (in the heavens as in nature) which is the 
Biever expression of the transcendent ria. The cosmic 
‘order is constantly being mirrored on earth in spite of all. 


At the human level the establishment of harmonious » 


relationships in society is man’s answer to the ‘cosmic. order: 


it is the expression of his understanding of it. Such relation- 


ships imply a common code‘of ethics, justice and honour, 


5 


| tension, in equilibrium. This is the cosmic order. acceptable to all. Moral codes and sacrificial rites are reflec- MUM AN) 
The Rgvedic vision of rta is one of cosmic integrity: all the tions of man’s response to the law inherent in his deepest ) WTTEBR iy 


various kingdoms of nature, visible and invisible, and their 
| denizens work together in concerted action, whether 


nature, his conduct and his participation and commitment 
being indicative of his understanding of the cosmic order, 


modes of enabling him to realise the inner significance of 
cosmic life and his role therein. Man first submits to the Law 
as reflected in the social and moral order established by the 


wise ones who have received the vision and understood its 
meaning, and then re-enacts it in ‘his. ritual worship. The 
power of the latter lies in its calling men together for a holy 
purpose and in this togetherness making it easier for men to 


enter into a higher state of awareness, of communion with 


cpsil 4 consciously or unconsciously, towards a common purpose, 
iNT Ee frowards establishing in all the spheres of manifested exist- 
/ence a perfect wholeness, ordered activity, oneness, the 
‘reflection of the Transcendent. As we have seen, underlying 
the multiplicity of the gods is the oneness of their godhood 
and their action. Underlying the many appearances and 
disappearances of things and creatures, from the humblest 
‘mineral and blade of grass to the proudest human and the 
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the loftier powers, a state of illumination. The drawing more 
closely together of men and gods is thereby furthered and 
the law of harmony deliberately actuated by man in this 
sacred work. In conforming to this universal harmony man 
finds his true self, meaning and purpose. His achievement 
of integrity heralds his integration in the cosmic order. In 
this attainment lies hidden the elixir of life, amrta, which is 
the very core of rta, immortality, the essence of that which 
underlies the harmonious working of all things: hence rta 
viewed as the inherent rhythm in the law of transformation 
whereby all is organised into a harmonious whole, the 
supreme order, law, truth. All this is hinted at in many verses 
scattered about in the Rgveda and quoted throughout the 
present study. These, when pieced together, build up a 
vision of the universe that reveals such insight as has been 
here summarised. 
The dynamic order of reality as the eternal transformation 
| of the divine life, exemplified not only in the purusa sikta, 





if AGRIFICE but also in the Agni hymns, implies the entering of this 


_ence where it is buried — the stranglehold, so to speak, that 


; eae 


| divine life into more and more restricting conditions of exist- 


| material forms have over the spiritual essence that seems to 
die or disappear within them. This is the perpetual sacrifice 
whereby the universe is kept in existence, on the move, as it 
were. There can be no manifestation without change, without 
movement, the ceaseless swinging between separation and 
union. The love and strife of Empedocles find here their 
ancient Indian observation and formulation. This is the law 
of becoming, of life, rta, and hidden within that law is the 
eternal sacrifice, the immanent and transcendent purusa 
immolated. The fire, life-sap of all things, hidden in the 
waters, in the rock, in the trees, in humans, can only be 
brought to birth through friction, which in human terms is 
conflict. The law of transformation is thus revealed as equi- 
valent to the perpetual sacrificial self-offering of the purusa.¥ 
This equivalence, which is not explicit but fully implicit in 
the Rgveda, is one of the most arresting conceptions in the 
Vedic vision of rta as sacrifice, yajna, one of its far-reaching 
conclusions. A human life that is a perpetual self-offering to 
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the divine life that courses within itself, as within all things, 
is a harmonised life, for it has integrated itself in the vaster 
life of the universe which itself is an eternal self-offering; 
where there is no integration, separation, enmity, strife and 
unhappiness prevail. Harmony in a human being is a reflec- 
tion of the cosmic order. All this is summed up, in typical 
_Revedic fashion, in the cryptic formula addressed to the All- 


Creator: 
i 


| Sacrifice thyself for thine own exaltation. 

| 

From such beginnings the doctrine of sacrifice found its full 
development in the period of the Brahmanas. 

_ The vision of rta, which in the light of the above interpret- 
‘ation may be called the yision_of cosmic wholeness, was to 
split up into three main avenues of speculative thought: 
dharma-karma, kalpa-yuga and brahman-atman. From this stand- 


point we can maintain that that_which was _ peculiarly 


Revedic, namely the vision of cosmic order, of wholeness, 
of harmony, of integration, becomes the fountain-head of the 
subsequent, peculiarly Hindu doctrines of dharma and karma, 
of the law of cycles and of the essential oneness of all crea- 
tures with their Ultimate Source. 

The roots of the doctrine of karma and dharma are embodied 
in the two aspects of rta: rta as (1) the sacrifice representing 
both the work (apas or karman) of the universe’s intelligent 
units, gods and humans; and as (2) what ‘supports’ that same 
universe, the basic law according to which all things move. 
Furthermore, the action of receiving and returning inherent 
in the sacrifice proclaims the law of equilibrium which 
sustains the universe. The doctrine of order based on equilib- 
rium thus developed, in the moral sphere, in the doctrine of 
karma, the interconnectedness of all actions and their counter- 
balancing of one another — as ye have sown so are ye reaping, 
as ye are sowing so will ye reap — and that of dharma, of 
one’s duty-vocation-function-stand in life, the regulations of 
conduct, codes of ethics, each appropriate to, or in strict 
accordance with, one’s inherent truth, the innermost law of 
one’s being, svadharma‘é — a doctrine which was to be further 
amplified in the theory of the varnas and dsramas. Rta in its 
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cosmic sense becomes specialised as dharma in a social or 
human sense, but a dharma not imposed by anyone from 
outside, a dharma seen as the inner law which governs all and 
which, if carried out by man in his life, results in harmony, in 
establishing on earth the divine harmony. In the words of 
the Mahanarayana Upanisad, dharma ‘embraces the whole 
world’.!” It is the world’s foundation. Nevertheless it may be 
said that the great vision of cosmos as peculiar to the rsis of 
the Rgveda becomes more andMore dimmed and compart- 
mentalised until the whole focus of attention is concentrated 
,; on the individual and society. Man emerges as his own most 
proper study and the vision of cosmic integrity disappears 
into the vision of Man. 

It was inevitable that the conception of rta as that law 
which underlies the cyclic recurrence of all natural 
phenomena should develop further into the doctrine of the 
cyclic manifestation of the universe and of man, of projection 
and absorption, of birth, death and rebirth: in the macro- 
cosm, manifestation and dissolution (srsti and pralaya), the 
great kalpas and maha yugas as propounded in the Puranas 
and the Mahabharata,'® in the microcosm, punarjanman, 
rebirth, first clearly explained in the Upanisads. Of these two 
doctrines only a few references can be found in the Reveda,19 
but they are sufficient pointers both to the future of the 
teachings and to the fact that such ideas were already preva- 
lent in Rgvedic times. Thus ‘the plants that were born of old 
three ages before the gods’ and the prayer of obeisance to 
the gods, the ‘mighty and the lesser’, the ‘elder and the 
younger’, imply a progressive formation of the earth 
according to cycles and a progressive development or coming 
into action of its denizens. Thus also the ‘successive exist- 
ences’ (anucind jivita) which Savitr grants man (IV.54.2), 
which, contrary to prevalent scholarly opinion,” shows far 
more than a ‘trace’ of the doctrine of rebirth.2! That this 
doctrine of karma and punarjanman was regarded as a secret 
one may be gathered from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.~ 
This would account for the scarce references to it in the 
Reveda. 3 

The vision of rta as cosmic integrity was eclipsed during 
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the period of the Brahmanas, but only to re-emerge via its 
cognate term, satya, which thereafter assumed precedence 
over ria. The Rgvedic distinction between rfta and satya was 
lost sight of, the two ideas coalescing, satya®3 being kept as 
the term for reality, truth, and rta being dropped: so that 
from the notion of rfta as cosmic order, the one law, basis 
of all structures, to satya the truth, the one reality, to the 
identification of the latter with the power inherent in the 
invocative word, brahman, the creative force, to the exaltation 
of that power as what lies at the root of all, hence the source 
of all things, the truth, the steps are foreseeable and evidence 
a consistent line of thought and enquiry, all heading towards 
finding the ultimate principle. 


Satya, the luminous, lofty, cherished, all-conquering 
truth, established on the unshakeable foundations of 
heaven (X.170.2ab) 442 p 57 


becomes the one reality of the Brahmanas. The knowledge 
of the truth of the threefold gnosis, the rk, the yajuh and the 
saman, gave the devas the power to conquer the asuras.”4 
Knowledge of the truth is power. Satya is brahman which the 
sacrifice expresses. If satya is the foundation of the universe, 
satya is itself founded on brahman which in turn is based on 
tapas.*® Such statement is of paramount importance for it 
proclaims satya as based upon the ultimate power, the invoca- 
tive hence creative power, brahman, which itself can only be 
evoked and realised through tapas. 

The identification of satya and brahman is found in two 
passages of the Satapatha Brahmana, one implicitly via 
worship — yajna being essentially the expression of brahman, 
as indeed is stated in Sat. Br. 2.1.4.10, so by implication 
brahman = satya: 

Worship above all is truthfulness?’ Sa. for Ais gh tos, OO 
and one explicitly: 


Verily that (fire) is of the brahman. With the brahman it 


is set up. The brahman is speech . . . the brahman is 
the truth and the truth consists in those same (three) 
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mystic utterances: hence his (fire) is established by 
means of the truth.28 


Fire is that burning energy which ever spurs onward and 
uplifts thought and feeling, blends them into aspiration and 
relentlessly pursues its quest: contact with the transcendent. 
\} This is the power of brahman. Brahman is the irresistible invo- 
|} cation: it takes form as the word that bears fruit; it becomes 
‘the word made flesh. That which is achieved thereby is the 
‘ expression of that which is, hence satya: brahman is satya. 
This identification was to be taken up and amplified in the 
Upanisads: 





Satya is the name of brahman?9 
Brahman is satya 


The wise invoke him as rta, as satya as highest brahman.>! 


Cosmic order, truth, ultimate principle, these are three stages 
in Vedic man’s search for truth, three stages during which 
he searched along slightly different paths and used different 
terminology, but which all had the same end in view. 

The Taittiriya Upanisad’s summary could be considered as 
amplification of and commentary on Rgveda 1.67.2: 


He who knows brahman as the real (satya) as knowledge 
(jana) as the infinite (ananta) laid in the secret place (of 
the heart) in the highest heaven, that one obtains all 
desires together with the all-knowing Brahman.* 


The religious experience of the ancient seers of India, such 
as it may be reconstructed from their visionary hymns, thus 
became the basis of doctrines whose origin can be traced to 
the hints scattered in the Rgveda and whose testimony is the 
fountain-spring of later religious speculation. The funda- 
mental idea of the one law that constitutes the foundation of 
life, the very structure of the universe and pulsation of the 
One Absolute Principle from whom proceed the many, first 
as a duality, then as a plurality, in ordered sequence; and 
the possibility for man of realising, through supra-normal 
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insight or vision and through righteous living, through the 
integration of his whole being, and through the ritualistic 
ordering in symbolic gestures, certain truths that lie beyond 
the scope of ordinary, mundane experience and perception; 
all this forms the background of the hymns of the Reveda 
and was to be taken up, developed and expounded in a 
different language in the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, the 
Vedanta Sutras, the Epics and the Puranas, 
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well as sacrificial offering are inherent to the meaning of tapas. 
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with this identification, at least in so far as the Reveda is concerned. The 
verse quoted, X.190.1, shows that satya and rta were distinguished in 
the mind of the rsis. As stated by J. Gonda rta and satya are 
complementary (‘Some notes on the study of ancient Indian religious 
terminology’ in History of religions, vol. 1, no. 2, 1962, p. 254 ff.). 

The meaning of asat and sat translated by nineteenth century scholars 
as ‘non-entity’ and ‘entity’ or ‘non-being’ and ‘being’ has aroused a 
great deal of controversy which is far from being over. For an 
elucidation of the various meanings see H. W. Wallis’s The Cosmology 
of the Rigveda, 1887, pp. 61-2. We do not agree with W. N. Brown’s 
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responsible for it, and b) that evil belongs to the realms of K 
intelligibility. The Vedas do not make either of these assumptions Rulees 
evil is taken to originate in a malfunctioning of the given structures 
of reality’ (The Vedic experience, p. 461, 462). | 

19 ‘Universe in Vedic thought’, in India Maior, 1972, p. 93. 
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exegesis of asat ((Revedic equivalent for hell’ in JAOS 61, 1941, p. 76, 
‘Creation myth in the Rgveda’ 62, 1942, p. 85) as he practically reduces 
asat to hell. Asat is the not yet determined and in some instances seems 
to represent that which lacks the form that gives life its intelligibility 
for man and thus is undesirable. 
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Cf. Rev. VI.47.3.4; II.38.3. 

Thus W. N. Brown sharply defines the opposing tensions: ‘There was 
the created, ordered, lighted world; there was the uncreated, 
unordered, unillumined place of dissolution beneath it. The one was 
ruled by the gods; he (the Vedic sage) loved it. The other was the 
place of destruction and the demons; he dreaded it. Aditi, 
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personification of Malevolence and Destruction, symbolised the other. (them, thus heated, three lights (jyotis) were pro duced — Agni (the . AS 


The one he called Sat, the existent; the other he called Asat, the Non- 
existent’ (JAOS vol. 61, June 1941, p. 79). Cf. also JAOS, vol. 62, 1942, 
Pol. 

Asat in the philosophical hymns has nothing malevolent. It is also. 
noteworthy. that “mighty devas emerge from the gsat’ (Athy. X.7.25). 
The imprecations lavished against demons in Rgv. VII.104.8 by Vasistha 
do not necessarily mean that he is sending them to hell, but rather to 
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Triads, 1976, which discusses the whole implication of Dumeézil’s a 
argument. Also the same author's ‘Some observations on Dumézil S 
views of Indo-European mythology’ (Mnemosyne VI.13, Leiden, oe 
p. 1 ff.) and ‘Dumézil’s tripartite ideology. Some critical observations , 
Journal of Asian Studies, 1974, p. 139. | 
7 As noted by A. A. Macdonell, the word daksa occurs oe often as 
an adjective meaning ‘dexterous, strong, clever, intelligent from 
which he concludes that ‘the name of the personification therefore 
appears to mean the “dexterous” or “clever” god’ (Vedic ay 
1897, p. 46). L. Renou qualified daksa asa ‘complementary term of kratu 
indicating practical efficiency, the concrete realisation conferred by 
the possession of kratu’ (EVP IV, 1955, p. 31). i i 
8 A. B. Keith dismisses Daksa as: ‘the word means no more than ove 
and there can be no doubt that he is the product of priestly ingenuity 
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Religion in Vedic literature, 1933, p. 232. Similarly, for H. W. Wallis 
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Daksa is ‘an unimportant deity whose only characteristic in the Rgveda 
is his fatherhood of the gods’ (Cosmology of the Rigveda, 1887, p. 45), 
who derived his personality through the same process as that which 
created the goddess Savasi out of such epithets as ‘son of strength’ 
ascribed to Indra. It is no criterion to judge the importance of deities 
on the number of times they are invoked. The deities mentioned most 
are those that stand in closer contact with mankind, e.g. Agni, Indra, 
Soma, Savitr, the ASvins, Varuna and Vayu. But the function in 
creation of those who are more remote may be out of all relation to 
their specific assistance to man. 

9 Rev. VIIN.25.5ab; Ul.62.17; 1.23.4; V.10.2; VII.66.2. 

10 For J. Gonda Daksa is an example of those cases ‘in which a definite 
“power” is conceived as an “impersonal potency” and sometimes as 
a “divine person” . . . daksa . . . is personified as “the Clever or 
Dexterous One” i.e. “cleverness” or “dexterity” ’ (Gods and Powers, 
1957, p. 5). Cf. J. Muir’s doubt as to ‘the propriety of taking Daksa (in 
Rev. VI.50.2 and VII.66.2) . . . to represent a person, from the fact 
that in Rgv. VII.25.5 Mitra Varuna are not only called the “strong sons 
of Daksa” .. . but also the “grandsons of mighty strength” ’ (Original 
Sanskrit Texts, 1870, vol. 5, p. 52). The fact is that the personification of 
Daksa is only incipient in the Rgveda and is developed and completed 
in the Puranas. 

11 Rev. 1.139.2ab. 

12 For the etymology of the word see A. A. Macdonell (Vedic mythology, 
1897, p. 121; Vedic grammar, 1910, p. 122); V. M. Apte (‘Is Diti in the 
Rgveda a mere reflex of Aditi’ in Bharatiya Vidya 9,1949 p. 15-16). The 
word, like daksa, is also used as an adjective. 

13 aditer-upasthe (Rev. X.5.7). Cf. Athv. VII.6.1-4. 

14 Rev. 1.89.10. For an assessment of Aditi see K. Werner ‘Symbolism in 
the Vedas and its conceptualisation’ in Numen, vol. 24, fasc. 3, 1977. 

15 anarva (Rev. II.40.6c);uruvyacah (Rev. V.46.6d); dharayat-ksitim (Rev. 

te S6rob): 

16 Rev. 1.24.7. 

17 Rev. VII.101.16. Griffith’s translation. 

18 Rev. 1.164.42. W. O’Flaherty’s translation. 

19 saya akaso vag eva sa (Jaiminiya Upa. Br. I.23). 

20 Taitt. Br. 2.8.8.5. 

21 Cf. J. Muir, op. cit., p. 369. Cf. P. S. Deshmukh, A. A. Macdonell, A. 
B. Keith, etc., who give no explanation for this phenomenon. 

22 Rev. II.2.3.; V.3.4.; VI.7.4.; X.88.8,9,10. 

23 J. Gonda considers Viraj ‘a creative principle representing also the idea 

-? of ruling far and wide, being the sum of all existence, the 

|| hypostatization of the conception of the universe as a whole’ (Four 

| studies in the language of the Veda, 1959, p. 155). Cf. also the same 

\ author’s Dhaman, 1967, p. 26. Cf. Bhagavad Gita 15:16 where the two 
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purugsas are referred to: the ksara or perishable and the aksara or 

imperishable. 

‘The sources and nature of purusa in the Purusa sikta (Rgveda X.90)’ in 

JAOS, vol. 51, 1931, p. 108-18. Cf. also his definition of purusa on p. 114. 

The word purusa seems, even in Rgvedic times, to have borne several 

shades of meaning, e.g. Agni, called ‘purusa of plants’ (Rgv. X.51.8) 

appears to be the ‘vital part’ or soul of plants, just as he is the ‘immortal 

guest in mortal bodies’. This could point to a meaning of purusa which 
is not generally considered, viz. the soul or divine essence as the life 
energy that courses through all things. 

25 Whether the notion of the sat re-merging into the asat was present in 

the rsis’ mind to appear later as the cycles of srsti and pralaya, cannot 

be surmised. No hint of it has been found except in Rgv. X.190.3 where 

the words yatha purvam (as before) can be interpreted as referring to a 

previous age and thus universe. Cf. also Rev. X.72.9 and Athv. XI.8.7. 

Cf. Rev. X.114.1; VII.5.4; 1154.4; 1.102.8ab; 105.5ab. Cf. Athv. XII.3.20; 

XVI.50.2. 

a7 etuiney: 11.27.8,9. 

28 Cf. Rgv. VIII.69.3cd; 1.105.5ab; V.69.1ab; VI.47.3cd. 

29 Dandekar explains antariksa thus: ‘From antari and ksa (from ksi “to 
reside”) . . . also analysed as antar and iks (for iks) and explained as 
“transparent” . . .’ (‘Universe in Vedic thought’ in India Major, 1972, 

p. 101). 

30 ‘Antariksa, akaga, kha’ (Rocznik orientalistyczny, tome 24, part 2, 1961, pp. 
53-8). This survey of scholars’ contributions to the interpretation of 
antariksa shows that alone the notion of realm of air, aerial ocean, aerial 
sphere, atmosphere, space of air, has been investigated. 

31 Sat. Br. 5.1.5.21. Cf. Rev. VII.104.11; 1.34.8; and Athv. IV.20.2: “Three 
heavens and three earths’. Also Rev. VIII.41.9 where Varuna rules 
over the 7 worlds. 

32 Triads, 1976, pp. 53-4. 

33 S. Kramrisch, ‘The triple structure of creation in the Rg Veda’, History 
of Religions, vol. 2, no. 1, 1962, pp. 140-1 and 149. 

34 Rev. IIl.54.5. 
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\v 35 sujyotisah . . . daksapit?n (Rgv. VI.50.2a). 


36 Cf. Rev. VII.66.2. The Tait. S. 1.2.3.1. calls them ‘mind-born deities, 
mind-yoked, highly intelligent sons of Daksa’. 

37 Cf. A. D. Pusalker ‘Puranic cosmogony’ in Bharatiya vidya, vol. 2, part 
2, 1941, p. 178; R. N. Dandekar ‘Universe in Vedic thought’ in India 
Major, 1972, p. 98. 

38 Rev. 1.103.2. Cf. 1.15.2 and 3; X.54.3cd; IV.56.3. 


. 39 prapiirvajdte pitara (Rgv. VII.53.2). 
_ 40 Rev. X.12.1. 


41 Griswold, The religion of the Rigveda, 1923, p. 100. 
42 Rev. VII.53.2ab; 1V.56.5; V.43.2, etc. 
43 Four studies in the language of the Veda, 1959, p. 168. 
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44 The Vedic idea of sin, 1935, p. 12. 
45 Rev. V.85.5, Griffith’s translation. Cf. also V.85.1. 
46 Kramrisch, op. cit., p. 143. ‘ 
47 VIII.41.10c: sadhama purvyam mame; VIII.41.4c: sa mata pirvyam padam. | 
48 Cf. Naighantu 1.12: water, rtasya yonih. As remarked by F. B, J. Kuiper, 
‘the question whether Varuna was “primarily” a god of the waters, 
a chthonic, or a celestial god has been the subject of fierce disputes’. 
In the light of his structural interpretation ‘such disputes are senseless’ 
(‘The bliss of Aga’, Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. 8, 1964, p. 115). 
49 Cf. Rev. X.72.2-3 and Athv. 11.8.10. 
50 Rev. IV.42.4cd. 
51 Rev. VII.87.5ab, Griffith’s translation. 
52 Rev. VIII.41.10c. 
53 Rev. IV.42.4b. 
54 Rev. VII.49.3.ab. i, ey 
25 Rev. VII.49.3c; IX.90.2; VII.69.11, L-Thew Varetree ig whore 2 be larrgs 7 / 7 bie 
56 Cf. Rev. 1.25.5,16; VIII.90.2;_ 2; VU.34.10.~ le! 


57 Rev. II.12.2. Cf. Rgv. VI.17.7; 1.13.7; 15.2,3; 1.103.2; mes fi. 30.3 Vaserze 
= ee Viol The (parsers ho 


é 98 Rev. Ill.49.4. Cf. Rev. IV.26.1; VIII.82.4; Boo eyes 
» 59 ‘Cf. Rev. VI.20.2; VIL.21.7: “iy fduprame AE ees Sorin Ga 

60 Vedic mythology, Strasburg, 1897, 

61 Rev. X.50.4; Cf. 1.80.1; VII.19.11; III.34.1. 

62 Rev. VI.44.23. Cf. also IlI.34.7,8; VII,98.3d for Indra as winner of the 
lightet) © jan 

63 Cf. Rgv. IX.72.7; 77.1; 47.3. ~ thunder hol x 

64 Rev. IX.47.3. 

65 See The Vedas, J. Miller, 1974, p. 36. 

66 apam garbha (Rev. 1.70.3); III.1.12,13; 5.3; ‘embryo of the two worlds’ 
Xb. 2! 

67 Rev. X.5.7. 

68 Rgv. X.45.labc. Adapted from Griffith’s translation. Cf. X.46.9. 

69 Cf. Rgv. X.2.7; III.22.2. Agni, also like Brahmanaspati ‘with effective 
utterances fixed the sky’ (Rgv. 1.67.3b), and like Indra spreads the 
mid-region. 

70 Kramrisch, op. cit., p. 155. See also G. Feuerstein and J. ‘Miller 
Reappraisal of yoga, 1971, pp. 121-51. 

7 Rev. 1X/5.97 1.13.10. 





Chapter 5 The working of the Law 


1 For the various interpretations of this word see J. Gonda, Dhaman, 1967, 
and L. Renou, EVP, vol. V, p- 73. Also Dumézil ‘Ordre, fantaisie’, 
1955, p. 140. 

2 Gonda, op. cit., p. 35. 


3 sa dhama urvyam mame (Rgv. VIII.41.10c). 
4 Rev. X “ers 3b and 122.3a. eT aE 
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Cf. Rev. X.181.2ab. 

6 dharman divo dharune satyam arpitam (Rev. X.170.10c). 

7 The connection between dharma and rta is well explained by J. M. 
Koller: ‘The ordering or regulation of relations between events is 
accomplished by dharma . . . Dharma is the expression of cosmic rta in 
human life, providing the identity of the individual reality with the 
higher reality . . . all ordinary human dharma is only an aspect of the 
universal dharma, and is justified not in itself, but only in the function 
of the universal dharma, the rta of the Rgveda’ (Dharma: an expression 
of universal order’ in Philosophy East and West, vol. 22, 1972, p. 141). 

8 For the various opinions as to the derivation of vrata see V. M. Apte, 
‘All about ‘vrata’ in the Rgveda’, in Deccan College Research Institute 
Bulletin, vol. 3, 1942, p. 409, also vol. 5, 1943-4, p. 179; W. Whitney, 
JAOS XI, 1884, pp. ccxxix—ccxxxi, ‘On the etymology of the Sanskrit 
noun vrata’; Bergaigne La religion védique, tome III, 1883, p. 212; H. W. 
Wallis, Cosmology of the Rigveda, 1887, p. 99. 

9 rtasya deva anu vrata guh (Rev. 1.65.3b). Cf. Rev. V.67.3. 

10 This poses a further question about the meaning of antariksa. Is it a 
kind of heaven? 

11 Rev. VIII.86.5ab. In this particular case the ‘peak of rta’ could be the 
circle of the zodiac. Cf. V. M. Apte ‘The Zodiac — the physical basis 
of Rta (Cosmic Order)’, Deccan College Research Institute Bulletin, vol. 5, 
1943-4, p. 186-7. 

12 anu vratam catasi (Rev. HI.61. ted) 

13 janayanti darvyani vratani (Rev. VIL.75.3d). 

14 Rev. VUI.41.7. Cf. V.67.3; VI.67.5. 

15 rtapesas (Rev. V.66.1). 

16 Rev. 1.25.11. All that Varuna represented in Vedic times is epitomised 
in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (Athv. IV.16) of which R. Roth 
remarked ‘There is no hymn in the whole of Vedic literature which 
expresses the divine omniscience in such forceful terms as this’ 
(‘Abhandlung tuber den Atharvaveda’ in Tubinger Universitats-schriften, 
1856, p. 30, as quoted in ‘Asura Varuna’ by R. N. Dandekar 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Annals, vol. 21, April—July 1940, 
p. 158, note 1)). 

17 No better summing up of the function of the law terms can be found 
than in H. Lefever’s The Vedic Idea of Sin: ’. . . the terms vrata, dharma 
and dhaman stand for the ordinances, formulated (generally by the 
Gods) in accordance with rta, for the application or realisation of rta 
in the world. These ordinances can be said to ‘‘belong’’ to the gods in 
a sense which is never true of rta. . . . The Gods “found” or “establish” 
the dhaman, as they establish the physical world, or as a poet constructs 
his song. Similar is the case with vrata and dharman. The Gods do not 
create rta, however. It would be more correct to say that they find rta’ 
(pial2): 

18 Rev. V.68.4 (cf. 1.136.4d, VII.62.3); V.63.lab,7c. 
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19 The Vedic idea of sin, p. 19; p. 12; p. 14. 

20 In Philosophy East and West, vol. 16, July—Oct. 1966. 

21 Ibid., p. 144. 

22 J. Gonda remarks that ‘Creative power was indeed attributed to those 
vested with asuraship already in the Rgveda: 2.35.2. “Apam Napat 
created by the greatness of his asuraship all being” cf. also 6.30.2’ (Four 
studies in the language of the Veda, 1959, p. 157). According to R. N. 
Dandekar, ‘The asura . . . is the being who possesses the highest 
amount of asu, the occult power-substance and therefore commands 
the greatest occult power. Varuna is asura par excellence’ (‘Asura 
Varuna’ in Annals, Bhandakar Oriental Research Institute, vol. 21, 
Apr.—July 1940, p. 180). Cf. also Some aspects of the history of Hinduism, 
1967, p. 39, and A. A. Macdonell, Vedic mythology, 1897, p. 156-7. 

\ 2 A .gv. VI.20.2, Griffith’s translation. See also II.23.2 for Brahmanaspati; 

\ISAIIL.3.4 and VIL.30.3 Bf: Agni; ES 4 for Usas; 1V.53.1 for Savitr; 1.35.7 

Me | Sear io tow Bese ar UTA 7 patie 

24 W..N. E Brown Ae ies the classes of the asuras as the Adityas and 
the Danavas and oversimplifies and crystallises into rigid patterns of 
opposition the rather fluidic Vedic conception of the universal opposing 
forces of expansion and constriction, in fact, of involution and 
evolution. “The creation myth of the Rig Veda’ in JAOS, vol. 62, 1942, 
p. 88. Cf. also A. de Nicolas, Four-dimensional man, 1971, pp. 111-14. 
The gods’ battling with the asuras is mentioned twice in the last book 
of the Rgveda: X.53.4 and 157.4. Certain asuras opposed to the Adityas 
are named: Pipru (X.138.3), } Namuci (X.131.4), Varcin (VII.99.5), 
Sambara and Susna. 

25 A. A. Macdonell summed up the position thus: ‘To the Vedic poets 
asura must have meant “possessor of occult power’ and as such 
would have been potentially applicable to hostile beings. In one hymn 
of the RV (X.124) both senses seem to occur. Towards the end of the 
Rigvedic period the application of the word to the gods began to fall 
into disuse’ (Vedic mythology, 1897, p. 156-7). 

26 R. N. Dandekar derives maya from mimati or mimite, meaning to ‘lay 
down’, ‘arrange’ or ‘organise’ (Some aspects of the history of Hinduism, 
1967, p. 39). J. Gonda argues that the identification of maya with ame 
is gquestignable, it it being more of a ‘force ‘mensuratrice’ enablin 
possessor to create dimensional reality (Four s studies in the ae e the 
Veda, 1959, p. 164), but this is exactly what the term ‘magic’ meant to 

. ib the ancients. Maya has also been derived from Vma minati, to change, 

r i exchange. See P. Thieme, ZDMG 95 (1941), pp. 82-116, and G. 

— Dumézil ‘Ordre, fantaisie’ etc. in Revue des études latines, tome 32, 1954, 
p. 142 ff. Cf. A. A. Macdonell’s Vedic mythology, 1897, p. 24: ‘This 
A, term signifies occult power, applicable in a good sense to gods or ina 
bad sense to demons. It has an almost exact parallel in the English word 
“Craft” which in its old signification meant “occult power, magic”, 
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38 
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40 
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Notes to pages 115-21 


then “‘skilfulness, art’’ on the one hand and “deceitful skill, wile” on 
the other.’ 

‘The doctrine of maya’ in Agra University Journal of Research, vol. 1, 
November 1952, p. 33. Cf. V. K. Rajnade ‘Asurasya maya in Rgveda’ 
(First Oriental Conference, Poona, procs. and trans., 1920, vol. 1, pp. 
ix—xili). 

Cf. J. Gonda’s refutation of L. Renou’s argument as to the ‘gradual 
coalescence of two originally different words maya’, in “Four meee) 1959, 
p. 190. 

Cf. Rev. V.85.5; 1.159.4. Cf. II.53.8 for Indra’s transformations. 

Gt Rev. 1l.20:3, 27.7, ete. 

Athv. XII.1.19.20, A. C. Bose’s translation (Hymns from the Vedas, 1966, 
p. 367). 

Cf. Rgv. II.11.5 and 9; 1.51.4; V.30.6; 40.6 and 8. The demons however 
may simply be Vedic man’s personification of those forces of nature 
that to him seemed to counteract established order. Certain phenomena 
in nature seemed to have been considered as going against the 
established norms. Thus when during daytime the sun is hidden in 
darkness through an eclipse, this is against the vrata, it is apavrata, as 
stated in Rgv. V.40.6. The verse is very ambiguous and may refer both 
to the actual sun in an eclipse and to the inner sun of illumination 
which Atri finds in the fourth degree of prayer. Furthermore, since 
planetary movements can be calculated and eclipses predicted, the latter 
are in fact part of the cosmic order, they cannot really be against rta, 
though seemingly, in the eyes of Vedic man, against one sphere of 


rta. lnolra 
@F: Rev. 1.51.5; 14732245 UL33.8; V.30.6; anes 147.2. 


al plete tse 
Rev. IlI.56.lab. 2é. spe, SUS ph ee C shay ope yt oe 
Rev. 1.30.3 and 5 seems to reeOn ae eaveri Y with Indra fighting 


all the gods, not just the particular asuras etd are his enemies. But 
no further reference is made anywhere else to this mythological episode 
which could portray certain astronomical phenomena. Cf. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy ‘Angel and Titan’ (JAOS, vol. 55, 1935, p. 384, note 
14). 

Rew. VI.9:5ed. Cf X.101-1;°126.1; VIIL-27:5. 

svam ... cakrse bhiimim pratimanam ojasah (Rev. 1.52.12c). Cf. TII.2.2, 
addressed to Agni. 

Rev. VI.67.5ab. Cf. X.92.4. and VII.21.7ab. 

Cf. X.124, where the beginnings of a change can be seen. 

Rev. X.65.7ab. 

Rev. I1.35.15c. iy 

Rev. 1.147.1d. rasya Samar rana yoriler eleva) 

Rev. IV.40.5. 
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Chapter 6 The meaning of anrta (disorder, 
chaos, falsehood) and the role 
of dissolution (nirrti) 


1 “Un hymne a énigmes du Reveda’, Journal de psychologie, 1949, p. 270. 
Cf. also R. Panikkar, Vedic experience, 1977, p. 61-2: ‘The cosmic pillar’. 

2 Rev. III.39.5 and 7a. 

3 Cf. Ait. Br. 4.17: ‘the cows are the Adityas’. Max Miiller in his 
Contributions to the science of mythology mentions three kinds of cows: 
‘There were thus three kinds of cows, the real cows, the cows in the 
dark cloud (rain — milk), and the cows stepping forth from the dark 
stable of the night (the rays of the morning). These three are not always 
easy to distinguish in the Veda, nay, while we naturally try to distinguish 
between them, the poets themselves seem to delight in mixing them 
up’ (London, Longmans, 1897, vol. II, p. 761). 

4 Athv. IV.10.5. Cf. Sat. Br. 5.5.5.1-5. A. B. Keith considers this verse a 

‘late and absurd legend’ (Religion and philosophy of the Veda, vol. 31, 

1925, p. 104). 

See Rev. II.24; X.108. . 

6 L. Renou, ‘Védique nirrti’, Indian linguistics, vol. 16, 1955, p. 11. When 
Indra is represented as having prospered and acquired much delight 
through human prayer he is asked not to be a panis (Rev. II.33.3), not 
to withhold from man the treasure that has come to light from within 
him and that he can bestow. 

7 Rev. IV.2.15cd. Cf. O.T. Isaiah: ‘And I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness and the hidden riches of secret places’ (45:3). Cf. also Exodus 
17:6; Numbers 20:11; Deut. 8:15. 

8 In this respect V. M. Apte makes the pertinent remark that ‘the 
ensnaring net of rta probably means this complicated and involved tangle 
or web of rta and anrta and represents the ramifications of the nooses 
of Varuna escape from which was, however, possible by strict 
adherence to the path of rta. . . . Rta (or its custodians Mitra and 
Varuna) was itself the bond that bound (the snares of) anrta....To 
separate the confused strand of rta and anrta in this tangled skein was 
no easy task for god or mortal’ (‘The Rgevedic antecedents of the Dharma- 
pasa of Varuna in the Mahabharata’, Deccan College Research Institute 
Bulletin, vol. 5, 1943-4, p. 194). Hence the poet's predicament: ‘which 
is your rta, which your anrta’ (Rev. 1.105.5cd). 

9 Or ‘those who drink from the cup of anrta’, as the same verse could be 
translated (Rev. V.12.4c). 

10 The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 462. 

11 Renou, op. cit., p. 14. 

12 For the Rgvedic hell see J. Miller, The Vedas, 1974, pp. 161-7. See also 
W. N. Brown ‘The Revedic equivalent for hell’, JAOS, vol. 61, 1941, 
pp. 76-80; R. Roth “On the morality of the Veda’, trans. W. D. Whitney, 
JAOS, 3, 1853, pp. 329-47. 
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L. Renou explains nirrti as ‘a derivative in ti (thus bearing a priori some 
dynamic value which makes it appropriate for personification) from 

the root (ar) r pointing to a certain fixed order, a foreseen arrangement 
of time, cosmos, human or ritual activity. . . . With the prefix nis, 

nirrti will inversely signify disorder — the term denoting a factor of 
entropy’ (op. cit., p. 11). 

mrtyubandhu, mrtyupasa (Athv. VIII.8.10 and 16). 

Athv. XIi.2.3. 

Athv. VI.63.2. 

According to L. Renou, the problem ‘concerns an entity which “hidden 
in the bosom of the mother, has penetrated into nirrti whilst having 
numerous progeny’’. This must be the breath which, having come back 
to its original point, abolishes itself whilst ceaselessly giving birth to 
other breaths. Nirrti is here the apparent cessation of activity, a rupture 
of organic circuit (rta)’ (op. cit., p. 14). 

Renou, op. cit., p. 14. 

For B. G. Tilak (The Arctic home in the Vedas, 1903) nirrti is more than a 
state of dissolution, it is a locality which he identifies with the ‘West’. 
All the passages he quotes (1.164.32 and 33, X.114.2, 161.2, 95.14, 
VII.58.1) show, according to him, ‘that nirrti, or the land of dissolution 
and death, commenced in the West, that the sun lying in darkness 
travelled through the distant region (pardvat) and eventually rose in 

the east from the lap of nirrti, and that the whole of this movement 
was placed not in the upper heaven, but on the other side of the vault 
through which the sun travelled before he entered into nirrti. In other 
words, the nirrtis extended below the earth from west to east; and 
since the region below the three earths is expressly mentioned in the 
Rgveda, the three Nirrtis must be understood to mean the three regions 
below the earth corresponding to the threefold division of the earth or 
of the heaven above it’ (p. 262). 

Rev. 1.116.11d. 


Chapter 7 The concept of sin in the Vedas 


Rev. IV.54.3: purusatvata. 

Rev. VII.86.5 and 6. 

Rev. V.85.2. 

Rev. 1.105.15¢ed. 

Gio Rev. X.35.8. 

Cf. Rev. 1.83.5; IV.1.13ab. 

Cf. N. T. Math. 6:2: ‘forgive us our debts’. 

rnani cayamanah: (Rev. I1.27.4d). Cf. Rgv. IV.23.7; X.89.8. 

H. Lefever, The Vedic idea of sin, 1935, pp. 24 and 9. The role of the 
gods, their mediating action in the ethical order of humanity is well 
brought out by H. Lefever: ‘The Gods . . . are “charioteers of rta’’, 
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guarding the transcendent cosmic law by means of their statutes. These 
statutes have thus their origin, not so much in the pure will of the 
Gods, as in the transcendent rta. Therefore the breach of such statutes 
is not so much a personal offence against the Gods as a violation of the 
rta which the Gods protect. 

All wrong-doing, whether against Gods or men, is a breach of this Law 
and herein, rather than in the character of the Gods, lies the special 
nature of the Rgvedic idea of sin’ (op. cit., pp. 21 and 23). 

10 dgas, ends, agha, papa, sarani, duskrta, rna. J. Gonda ascribes to dgas the 
sense of ‘pollution’ in accordance with the later texts (Gods and powers 
1957, p. 81). According to H. Griswold, ‘sin itself is viewed as 
transgression and indebtedness’ (Religion of the Rgveda, 1923, p. 125). 
Cf. R. Panikkar, Vedic experience, 1977, pp. 482-3 and H. Lefever, op. 
cit., p. 26, for whom ends is literally an act of aggression, dgas ‘sin in 
its deepest and most ethical sense’. 

11 R. Shamasastry, The conception of sin in the Vedas, Festschrift Moriz 
Winternitz 1865-1933, 1933, p. 141; cf. R. Panikkar, op. cit., pp. 482-3; 
J. Mackenzie, Hindu ethics, 1922; M. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, 
1908. 

12; Lefever;op cits, "p. 718: 

13 As Lefever remarks: ‘In sending either prosperity or adversity the gods 
were acting . . . in accordance with the rta’ (op. cit., p. 16). Adversity 
is a result of the infringement of the law from which one may learn 
many a lesson. 

14 ends, agas, drugha, pida. 

15 duhkha, durita, anrta, adharma. 

16 The Vedic experience, 1977, pp. 482-3. 

17 Rev. X.10.12,6,4; X.89.9; I1.29.5. 

18 Rev. X.71.6. 

19 Rev. X.117.1,2,5,6. Griffith’s translation. 

20 Cf. Rgv. V.85.7. The ideal of ahimsa does not appear in the Rgveda, 

violence being accepted as a part of life that cannot be dispensed with. 

Its first mention is found in the Chandogya Up.: ‘Austerity, alms- 

giving, uprightness, harmlessness, truthfulness — these are one’s gifts 

for the priests’ (III.17.4). The derivative word ahimsana is used in Rev. 

| V.64.3, qualifying Mitra who does not harm his devotees, and 

ahimsyamana, being unharmed, is found in Rev. I.141.5. The conception 

‘ had evidently not yet developed into a cardinal doctrine. 

21 Rev. X.85.1; 190.1; Athv. XI.1.1. 

22 Athv. XIX.44.8. Cf. also Rev. 1.147.5. 

23 Cf. rtam vada, speak the truth; rtam asusanah, they breathe forth the 
truth. 

24 Oriens, vol. 13-14, 1960-61, pp. 398-410. 

25 Cf. Rev. 1.39.10; X.97; X.9.8; Athv. V.4; 5; XIX.69. 

26 Ethics of India, 1924, p. 25. Cf. Rev. V.82.5 and 11; 28.9. 

27 Athv. XI1.2.40. 
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28 Rev. VI.74.3, Griffith’s translation. 
29 La religion védique, 1878-83, tome III, p. 158. 


Chapter 8 Karma inherent in the conception 
of rta in the moral sphere 


1 ‘ ‘When the voice of a dead man goes into fire, his breath into wind, 
his eye into the sun, his mind into the moon, his hearing into the 
quarters of heaven, his body into the earth, his soul (atman) into space 
(akasha) . . . what then becomes of this person (purusha)?” ‘My dear, 
take my aL We two only will know of this. This is not for us to 

| speak in public.’” The two went away and deliberated. What they said 

“was karma. What they praised was karma. Verily one becomes good 
by good action, bad by bad action’ (3.2.13). Erp. Lt Al 
The question of karma is bound up with the problem of reincarnation 
into which we will not enter besides pointing out that this idea seems 
to be expressed in Rev. IV.54.2. See K. Werner ‘The Vedic concept of 
human personality and its destiny’, Journal of Indian philosophy, 5, 1978, 
pp. 286-7, and J. Miller, The Vedas, 1974, p. 184 ff. 

2 Ethics of India, 1924, pp. 43-4. 

3 Brh. Up. 4.4.5. 

4 See Rev. VI.67.5; VIII.28.9; 1.27.3; VII.61.5; 1.25.13; VII.34.10; VIII.41.7; 
VI.51.2. 

5 Rev. IX.97.18ab. 

6 H. Lefever, The Vedic idea of sin, p. 26. 

7 Rev. IV.5.5cd. 

8 Lefever, op. cit., p. 33. 

9 Rev. II.28.9b. 

10 Rev. VII.52.5cd. 

11 R. Shamasastry, The conception of sin in the Vedas, Festschrift Moriz 
Winternitz, 1865-1933, p. 141. 

12 Rev. VII.86.5a. Cf. O.T. Exodus 20:5: ‘For I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me.’ 

13 Shamasastry, op. cit., pp. 141-2. 

14 This idea is beautifully expressed in Kahlil Gibran’s The Prophet: ‘And 
when one of you falls down he falls for those behind him, a caution 
against the stumbling stone. Aye, and he falls for those ahead of him, 
who, though faster and surer of foot, yet removed not the stumbling 
stone’ (London, Heinemann, 1955, pp. 37-8). 

15 The solidarity and interdependence of life are the theme of the legend 
of Sunahéepa, well expounded by Dr Panikkar in his Myth, faith and 
hermeneutics, 1979. He shows how the solidarity of life pervades every 
level of existence: in pledging his son’s life Hari$canda offers his own; 
when the son flees the father falls ill. SunahSepa ‘redeems Rohita who 
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was not ready to give up his life.’ Dr Panikkar draws the remarkable 
conclusion: “This mytheme tells us that we can be completely cornered 
and have no other recourse but to leap into a brand new sphere that 
transcends the spatio-temporal individual. In more popular language, 
the just must pay for the sinner since they are the only ones who can 
pay. They are called just precisely for this, that they do not mutter out 
of a misplaced sense of individualistic propriety, and so do not find their 
fate unjust (or else they would no longer be just)’ (Myth, faith and 
hermeneutics; cross cultural studies’, New York, Paulist Press, 1979, p. 
158). 

16 Lefever, op. cit., pp. 33-4. Cf. p. 14: ‘The conviction of a world order, 
to which all things and in particular all men had to submit, deprived 
an extreme individualism of the right to set itself against the whole. 
The moral imperative thus receives its sanction from the law and 
order of the entire universe.’ 

17 istapirta. A. B. Keith qualifies this idea as ‘a distant precursor of the 
later karman’ (Religion and philosophy of the Veda, 1925, p. 250). 

18 Athv. XVII.3.58. This is not the place to discuss the meaning of the 
‘splendid body’ with which the departing person is to unite. The subject 
belongs to Vedic eschatology and has been treated in The Vedas, 1974, 
pp. 134-61. 

19 Rev. X.135.5-6. 

20 Rev. VII.61.5cd: druhah sacante anrta jananam. 

_21 Rev. IX.73.6d: riasva pantham na taranti duskrtah. 

22 R. Panikkar, The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 540. 

23 Karma and reincarnation in Hindu religion and philosophy, 1927, pp. 6-7. 

24 Panikkar, op. cit., p. 355. 

25 Athv. XII.1.lab. 

26 Rev. I.90.6ab. 

—27 Yjv. 20.25. 

28 An outline of the religious literature of India, 1967, p. 35. 

29 Religion and philosophy of the Veda, 1925, p. 35. 


Chapter 9 Varuna and the fetters of sin 


1 Rev. VUI.41.8,5,6,9. 

2 Rev. VII.60.5. 

3 Here is seen the restoration of a disrupted equilibrium, the bringing of 
that which has broken away back into the one harmony — the root 
idea of karma. 

4 Rev. VII.25.24; cf. VI.67.1. 

5 For the root of both words, Varuna and Vrtra, see A. B. Keith, Religion 
and philosophy of the Veda, 1925, p. 100; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
mythology, 1897, p. 159. For a contrary view see R. N. Dandekar’s ‘Asura 
Varuna’, p. 163. See also Bergaigne, La religion védique, 1878-83, tome 
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II, p. 200; E. Benveniste and L. Renou, ‘Vrtra et Vreragna: Etude de 
mythologie indo-iranienne’, Cahiers Soc. Asiatique, Paris, 1934, p. 
101. 

Rev. IV.42.1d. 

They are mentioned in the Athv. X.2.31,32. 

Cf. Rev. VII.6.10; 1164.21; Yjv. 31.18. 

Cf. Rev. 1.24.13 and 15. Rudra is also referred to as having a net (Rev. 
VII.46.6b) wherein he can catch the sinner. 

Sin is compared to a fetter which tightens around the transgressor. 
Words such as rasanda (Rev. II.28.5) rope, daman (Rev. I.28.6 and VII.86.5) 
halter, bandhana, pasa, setr are in constant use. Hence the sinner asks 
Varuna to slacken or loosen Vvisrath, or Vava sri cast off, Vvicrt untie 
the fettering cord, to release Vmuc, him like a thief or a calf from the 
rope. Cf. Rgv. VII.86.5. 

Cf. Rev. X.85.24. 

Rev. II.28.7ab, Griffith’s translation. Cf. Rev. 1.24.13;5,7,9; II.28.8. 

Cf. John 3:36; Jeremiah 10:10. 

R. Otto, The idea of the holy, 2nd ed., 1950, p. 19. 

Cf. Exodus 4:24, ‘the lord met him and sought to kill him’. 

Rev. 1.25.1 and 2; cf. VII.89 and X.137.1 addressed to all the gods. 
Rev. 1.24.11cd. 

Rev. X.83,84; Athv. IV.31;32 with variations. 

Rev. X.129.3. 

Rev. X.83.3ab and 4. Griffith’s translation. For further elucidations on 
this aspect of fire see D. M. Knipe’s In the Image of fire, 1975, pp. 
90-121. 

Rev. VI.68.3d. 

Ch Rev.V..85.7; 11.28.9/5; VII.97:7; 88:7. 

Rev. II.28.5. The expression is used in J. Gonda, Vision, 1963, p. 114. 
Rev. 1.24.9b; cf. Rev. 1.25.3. The use of the words sumati and mrlika is 
frequent: cf. Rev. VII.86.2,7; 87.7; 88.1; 89.1; 1.24.9; 25.3,5,19, etc. 


Chapter 10 Forgiveness of sin 
and the meaning of freedom 


Rev. X.164.3; cf. X.12.5. 

R. Panikkar, The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 483. 

Gi Reve 1.23.22; 24.1112; 25; 1.28.9; 29.125; V1l.86;.89; 93:7. 
Panikkar, op. cit., p. 484. 

A parallel case is found in the Greek term metanoia (cf. Luke 13:3,4,5 
and II Corinthians 7:8,9) which means change of mind rather than 
repentance. Just as metaphysics means beyond purely physical science; 
or metamorphosis, a transformation of the structure of the grub into a 
completely different butterfly; so metanoia means beyond the present 
state of mind, a radical change of attitude. The Greek word does not 
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involve pain or sorrow as the English repentance does. Sorrow or 

repentance do not necessarily bring about a change of consciousness 

though they may lead towards it. But it is this change that is emphasised 
both in the Greek word and the Sanskrit, a radical turning over bringing 
about a complete change of attitude. Cf. R. Panikkar’s view on 

repentance in The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 491. 

6 Ethics of India, 1924, p. 33. 

7 (Cie Rev.1:67.2. 

The many verbs used in connection with sin point this out: ava-srj, ‘let 

loose, dismiss, pardon’; srath, ‘loosen, untie, remit pardon’; vi-srath, 

‘loosen, untie, remit, pardon’; pra-muc ‘release from, loosen, untie’. Cf. 

Psalms 103:12; II Samuel 12:13; John 1:29; Revelation 1:5. 

ae Rev. IV.12.4; cf. also Rev. 1.31.16; VII.93.7. 

10 Rev. IV.12.5ab. Cf. IIL.7.10cd and VI.51.8d: ‘I desire-to-overcome even 
committed sin by homage.’ The particle ‘even’ (cid) emphasising 
‘committed’ (krtam) may infer that when a sin has been committed it is 
worse than when it remains at the intentional level, but it can still be 
pardoned. 

11 Cf. Rgv. VIL.89.5; VII.47.13; 1.185.8; X.35.3; V1.74.3 and 4; 1.33.7; 
IV.54.3. 

12 Gf. Rev. 1.162.22c; 11.27.14; VII-93.7. 

13 Rev. VII.67.7a; cf. X.63.4 and 35.3. 

14 Rev. II.27.14. 

15 See B. G. Tilak, The Arctic home in the Vedas, 1903. 

16 G. B. Tilak’s trans. op. cit., p. 128. Tilak asks: ‘Why should everyone 
be so anxious about safely reaching the other end of the night? And 
why should the poet exclaim that “its yonder boundary is not seen nor 
what keeps it separate’. Was it because it was an ordinary winter 
night, or, was it because it was the long Arctic night?’ (p. 128). One 
could ask why should the bard call this night ‘O thou blessed one’, 
according to Tilak’s own translation. For a further assessment of the 
meaning of darkness in the Vedas see J. Miller, The Vedas, 1974, 

p. 162 ff. 

17 J. Gonda offers the following explanation: ‘It seems possible to take 
this line (a sarvatatim aditim vrnimahe) as containing an explanation or 
qualification of sarvatati; “we entreat a safe and sound condition”, 
aditi- (freedom, free scope . . .) the wish: may we be, or remain, 
uninjured, is . . . extended by the prayer for ‘free scope . . . unimpeded 
by distress, indigence” ’ (‘Gods and powers’, 1957, pp. 78-9). 

18 Cf. Rev. 1185.3; IV.25.3; VII-82.10cd. 

19 From J. Gonda’s rendering of Rgv. X.185,2 and 3 (Gods and powers, p. 
78). 

20 The Vedic idea of sin, 1935, p. 16. 

21 Rev 7Ih33.3¢: 

22 Rev. VII.65.3cd. 

23 Rev. V.4.9ab. 


00 
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24 Rev. 1.106.1cd. Cf. also Rev. X.133.6: ‘Let us clasp Indra’s friendship 
that by the path of rta it may guide us beyond all misfortunes’ (visvani 
durita). 

25 Rev. VIII.31.13c. 

26 Rev. II.59.2cd; cf. Rev. X.133.6. 


Chapter 11 Kta as truth: the Vedic vision of 
holiness, truth, and the social order 


ty 


Panikkar, The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 483. 

The Rig-Veda and Vedic religion, Christian Literature Society for India, 
1913, 4p» 162. 

See Rudolf Otto, The idea of the Holy, 1950, 2nd edn. 

Cf. Rev. VI.9.5cd. 

Rev. X.121.2. 

Cf. Yjv. 19.30: ‘By self-dedication one obtains consecration, by 
consecration grace, by grace reverence, and by reverence is truth 
obtained’ (trans. A. C. Bose, Hymns from the Vedas, 1966, p. 59). 

7 Rev. X.90.1,2,3. 


N 


oO or > W 


8 Rev. 1.24.6. Sri Aurobindo’s translation with slight alteration. Cf. Kgv. 


VIII.41; Athv. IV.16, Hye iss Vedits p IIT 
9 Cf. Yjv. VS.40.8; Athy. Lk 16.8. Y3¥ 32.8 Hynms 6 V- p 0! 
10 Cf. Rev. X.100, quoted in section an Forgiveness, chapter 10. 


Al Rev. IV.23,8b: rtasya dhitir orjinani hanti. Cf. Rev. 1.24.5; 25.1-3. Cf. also 


Psalm 119:97: ‘O how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day.’ 
12 Ethics of India, 1924, p. 44. 
13 Panikkar, op. cit., p. 854. 
14 Rev. VII.62.2. 


_15 ‘The act of truth’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, p. 429. 
16 ‘Duty as truth in the Rgeveda’, India Maior, ed. J. Ensink and P. Gaeffke, 


1972, P09: 

17 ‘The metaphysics of the Truth Act (satyakriya)’, in Mélanges d‘Indianisme 
a la mémoire de L. Renou, 1968, Institut de Civilisation Indienne, pub. 
fasc. 28, pp. 171-7. ght 

18 Cf. Rev. X.37.2. truth declaye? 

19 For the whole subject see C. Kulkarni, Vedic foundations of Indian culture, 
1973. See also R. Shamasastry, Evolution of Indian polity, 1920, for the 
history of Indian social order and the elective monarchy. For a 
discussion of the sabha and samiti see F. B. J. Kuiper, ‘The ancient 
Aryan verbal contest’, in Indo-Iranian journal, vol. 4, no. 4, 1960, p. 264. 

20 Rev. VI.28.2, Dr Panikkar’s trans., Vedic experience, p. 287. 

21 ‘Duty as truth in the Rgveda,’ p. 61. 

22 Rev. IX.112.1,3. Trans. slightly modified from A. C. Bose, Hymns from 
the Vedas, 1966, p. 197, 199. 
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23 This word has given rise to controversy. Geographically it means 
settlement; politically the visah were the subjects of a rastra: socially 
they represent the third class of Aryan society, the traders and 
agriculturists. Cf. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 1967 (1912), pp. 
305-7. Cf. also J. Gonda, Triads, 1976, p. 138. 

24 As noted by G. Dumézil, ‘The sacred function is not presented in its 
agents but only in its principle and its means’, i.e. the evocative power 
of the word or prayer, brahman. The same applies to the nobility here 
referred to under the notion of ruling power, ksatra, which includes 
the idea of established sovereignty and physical force. For further 
elucidations see G. Dumézil, ‘Les trois fonctions dans le Rgveda et 


les dieux indiens de Mitani’, Académie de Belgique, Classe des lettres, 
Bulletin, 5e ser. 1961, pp. 265-98. 

25 Rev. 1.111.4. Cf. also 1V.50.8; V.54.14; 3.6; VIII.71.12. See also G. 
Dumézil, ‘Mitre-Varuna, Indra, les Nasatya comme patrons des trois 
fonctions 5 cosmiques et sociales’, Studia linguistica, 1947, no. 1, pp. 
121-9. 

26 rtasya jyotisas pati (1.23.5); cf. Rgv. V.68.1b: mahiksatravrtam brhat; 
VII.64.1: ksatriya; VIII.67.1; 25.8; 1.136.3. 

27 Rev. IV.57.4-7, Dr Panikkar’s translation (Vedic experience, p. 271). Cf. 
Athv. III.17. 

28 Athv. III.30.1,2,4,6,7 (trans. A. C. Bose with slight alterations, Hymns 
from the Vedas, 1966, p. 155). Cf. also Rgv. X.25.1: ‘Instil in us a 
wholesome, happy mind with good will and understanding. Then shall 
we ever delight in your friendship like cows who gladly rejoice in 
meadows green. This is my joyful message’ (Dr Panikkar’s translation, 
op. cit., p. 302). Cf.:also Athv. 1.31.4. 


Chapter 12 The meaning of the Vedic sacrifice 


1 The call of the Vedas, 1970, p. 49. 

2 Panikkar, The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 348. 

3 Ibid., p. 348. 

4 Eggeling, The Sacred Books of the East, p. xv. Cf. New Testament, 1 
Corinthians 15:36: ‘the seed is not quickened except it die.’ 

5 Panikkar, op. cit., p. 75. Cf. also p. 347: ‘the proper sphere of sacrifice 
is the sphere of communication, and communication constitutes the 
very structure of the universe.’ 

6 Judgments either so partial to other kinds of sacrifice that they were 
unable to perceive the characteristic of the Vedic rite (e.g. A. B. Keith), 
or plain incapacity to grasp the meaning of the Vedic sacrifice militated 
against any just appreciation of the subject by Western scholars at the 
turn of the century. Thus M. Bloomfield dismisses the whole subject 
as the ‘foolish sacrifice’ (The religion of the Veda, 1908, p. 76) or as sheer 
‘hocuspocus’, (p. 75) and Winternitz shows Prajapati, the later 
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equivalent of Purusa, preparing himself for the great work of creation 
through ‘self-torture’ and ‘mortification’ (History of Indian literature, vol. 
11927,p: 2207 1.2): 
Rev. X.90.1-4. We do not believe in human sacrifices being performed 
either in the time of the Rgveda or in that of the Brahmanas. F. Kittel 
(A tract on sacrifice, Mangalore, 1872) quotes from the Sat. Br. to prove 
his point that human sacrifices were current; ‘Man is indeed the first 
of the sacrificial victims’ (Sat. Br. 6.2.1.18) as well as from the 
Atharvaveda: ‘Thine (Oh Bhava) are these five victims, divided as 
cows, horses, men, _ goats and sheep’ (Athy. XI. 2.9), Understood 
pewage)y it is the divine life in man (as well as animals) that is 

being sacrificed by being incarnated in matter. This interpretation tallies 
with another quotation from the Sat. Br.: ‘This which is sacrificed is 
the soul of all beings and of all gods’ (Sat. Br. 14.3.2.1), a quotation 
which confirms our main contention that the purusa or divine life through 
being imprisoned in the shackles of mortality or matter is the sacrificial 
victim par excellence. This sacrifice is necessary that the world might 
be a’ a ‘living’ cosmos; man being, on earth, the ‘king’ of creation, whose 
divine nature is far more developed than the animals’, is necessarily 
the ‘first’ among all the sacrificial victims. So the animal is used as a 
substitute for. the human, ‘the animal is man by reflection’ or allegory 
(pratima) (Sankhayana Srauta Sutra X.3; XI.8), and ‘the animal is 
ultimately the sacrificer himself’ (Ait. Br. IJ.11). Cf. Tait. Sam. 
VI.1.11.6; Sat. Br. 3.3.4.21. 
The religion of the Veda, 1908, p. 65. 
Sat. Br. 6.1.2.26. 
In his article ‘The sources and nature of purusa in the Purusa sukta 
(Rigveda 10.90)’, JAOS 51, 1931, W. N. Brown brings forward evidence 
to prove that ‘Purusa has his chief importance as a blend of’ the 
characteristics of Agni, Surya and Visnu, and concludes: ‘Purusa is 
both the essence of creatures and also the inclusive principle, the first 
. He does not. . . draw 


his importance from any relationship with the Teutonic world-giant or 








} Ur-mensch, either genetically or ideologically; he is most significantly a 


deh 
12 
13 
14 


secondary derivation from notions established antecedentally in the 
RV’ (p. 114). 

Rev. VI.11.2d; X.81.5cd. 

Cf. Brhad. Up. 1.4.6; Taitt. Up. III.10.6; Aitareya Aran. IJ.1.2.15-16. 
The sacrifice in the Rgveda, 1976, p. 143; p. 48. 

Athv. XI.5.17 and 19. Cf. Ait. Br. JI.13, where the gods are said to have 
conquered heaven by means of the sacrifice, austerities, penance and 
oblations. Also Mbh. XII.221.4-5: ‘renunciation (fyaga) and humility are 
to be taught as the highest tapas; he who has got these two virtues, 
has also the continued fasting and persisting chastity.’ John McKenzie 
(Hindu ethics, 1922) dismisses tapas in the Brahmanas as calling ‘for 
little special attention though it occupies a place of high importance’ 
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(p. 32), thereby revealing both complete ignorance and conceit. The very 
meaning of tapas, which in man results in harmonising him with the 
cosmic order and thereby makes him ‘holy’ belies McKenzie’s main 
contention that the ethics of Vedic literature are very meagre. 

In this respect the following works are of great interest as showing 
contemporary attempts at fathoming the depth of meaning of tapas 
and not taking it merely at its literal or physical level as has been done 
hitherto: D. M. Knipe, In the image of fire; Vedic experiences of heat, 1975. 
This is so far the most complete study on the inner meaning of tapas 
in the Vedas. M. Eliade, Yoga, immortality and freedom, 1958, p. 106 ff. 

J. Gonda, Gods and powers, 1957, pp. 19, 32, 34, 94. Sri Krishdna Prem, 
The yoga of the Kathopanishad, 1955, pp. 87, 88, 175. 

Lama A. Govinda, Foundations of Tibetan mysticism, 1969. This is 5 what 
‘is explained about tapas by one who knows its secret working from 
experience: 

‘The fire of spiritual integration which fuses all polarities, all 

“mutually exclusive elements arising from the separateness of 
individuation, this is what the Tibetan word g Tum-mo means in the 
deepest sense and what makes it one of the most important subjects 
of meditation. It is the all-consuming incandescent power of that 
overwhelming Inner Fire which since Vedic times has pervaded the 
religious life of India: the power of tapas. 

‘Lapas, like g Tum-mo, is what arouses man from the slumber of 
worldly contentment, what tears him away from the routine of 
mundane life. It is the warmth of spiritual emotion which, if intensified, 
kindles the flame of inspiration, from which is born the power of 
renunciation and what appears to the outsider as asceticism. . . . 

‘Tapas is ... the creative principle, which acts upon matter as well 
as upon and With regard to matter it is the forming, organizing, 
order-creating principle: “Out of the flaming tapas order and truth 
were born” (Rgv. 10.190.1). In the spiritual realm, however, it is that 
force which lifts us beyond the created, beyond that which has become, 
originated, taken form. It lifts us beyond the boundaries of our narrow 
individuality and of our self-created world. It dissolves and transforms 
all that which has ‘‘frozen’’ into rigid form’ (pp. 160-1). 

Again: ‘The “Yoga of the Inner Fire’ is therefore not concerned 
with the production of bodily heat — though this as well as a number 
of other extraordinary qualities may be created as a by-product. It is 
an often repeated misunderstanding to imagine that these practices 
were intended to enable the Sddhaka to survive in the icy mountain- 
solitudes of Tibet. Those who advance this theory forget that this yoga 
originated in the hot plains of India, where people would give anything 
to keep cool. The purpose of this yoga is therefore purely spiritual, 


aiming at a_state of perfect inner unity and completeness in which all 
dormant forces and qualities of our being are concentrated and 
integrated like the rays of the sun in the focus of a lens. This process 
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of perfect integration is represented by the symbol of the flame or the 
flaming drop. . . . The image of the flame is . . . not merely a metaphor, 
but the expression of real experiences of psycho-physical processes, in 
which all properties of fire, in their elementary (tejas) as well as in their 
subtle effects (taijasa) can make their appearance: warmth, heat, 
incandescence, purification and consummation by fire, fusion, 

- upsurging flames, radiation, penetration, enlightenment, 
transfiguration, and so on’ (p. 165). 

16 Taitt. Br. 3.12.31 etc.; cf. also Athv. XII.1.39; VII.10.25; XIX.43.1; 41.1; 
XVIII.2.15. 

17 Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharvaveda, 1961, pp. 113, 114. Cf. as a contrast 
D. M. Knipe (op. cit.): ‘Whether “head heat’’ derives from inspiration 
(manisa), from the cultivation of meditation techniques, or from the 
heat of Soma-intoxication and ecstasy, it is well known that the rsi 
radiates a fiery ‘halo’ like the nimbus of the Christian and Sufi mystics’ 
(p. 96). See also note 15 above. 

18 From Vyuj yielding yoga; cf. Rev. V.81.lab ‘the inspired ones harness 
(yunjate) their mind, harness their vision’. 

19 The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 354. 

20 Cf. Rev. 1.164.47. see blank peyes 

21 ittha dhiya yajnavantah 4 cakrur-agnim ittaye (Rev. Ul.27.6); cf. V.1.7. 

monte Koy. x 101-2. 

23 Rev. IV.10.3b. The song of praise is like a milk cow that never fails. It 
draws the milk of heaven; cf. VIII.27.11. 

24 Rev. VII.3.15bd. 

25 raya ese’vase dadhita dhih (V.41.5b). This is a case where dhih may stand 
for the notion of revelation. 

26 ‘Even to yonder vault has he outstretched it’ (Rgv. X.130.2b). 

27 Rev. IX.73.9ab, in Vision, p. 212. 

28 Cf. the Christian ‘transubstantiation’ of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of the Lord. 

29 Vision, p. 212. 

30 E. W. Hopkins, The religions of India, 1895, p. 149. 

31 Cf. L. Renou, Religions of ancient India, 1953, pp. 17-18, where he 
discusses how A. Bergaigne has shown us the right method, that of 
seeking correspondences between the world of men and that of gods, 
of matter and of spirit. J. M. Koller, ‘Dharma: an expression of 
universal order’, Philosophy East and West, vol. 22, 1972, pp. 140 and 
135; H. Lefever, The Vedic idea of sin, 1935, pp. 2-3; and M. Biardeau 
and C. Malamoud, Le sacrifice dans L'Inde ancienne, Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, vol. 79, 1976, p._20 ff. all bring out an important aspect of the 
sacrifice, namely the weaving of sacred links between creatures, 
especially those who are no longer united by visible links. This 
recognises ‘the interdependence of all categories of beings and of all 
the parts of the universe’. 

32 Triads, 1976, p. 49. 
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33 Some aspects of the history of Hinduism, 1967, p. 70. 

34 The sacrifice in the Reveda, 1976, p: 123. 

35 The religion and philosophy of the Vedas and the Upanishads, p. 274. Cf. 
Buddha Prakash's views ‘The meaning of yajna’ in S.P.17th AIOC, 
Ahmedebad, 1953, p. 114. On the ground of comparison he maintains 
that yajha means ‘eating’ or ‘feast’. M. Yamunacharya on the other 
hand maintains that yajna is worship in its best form (‘The deeper 
meaning of yajna in Indian religious thought’, Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol. 39, 1948, pp. 87-92). 

(36 For a complete study of Rgvedic sacrifice and a survey of scholars’ 
~ contribution to the subject see K. R. Potdar, Sacrifice in the Regveda, 
1953. 

H. Oldenberg’s survey of animal sacrifices in the Rgveda is rather 
vague (Die Religion des Veda, 1970, pp. 354-66). Mention of animal 
sacrifice is made in Rev. X.28.3; 27.2; 86.14; V.29.7; VI.17.11; the horse 
sacrifice in 1.162 and 163. Cf. L. Renou, Religions of ancient India, 1953: 
‘We cannot . . . reconstruct this early cult. Our sole data would be 
the soma ceremonies which are the only rituals that the hymns treat in 
detail... . But the Rgveda, although it describes the preparation of 
the soma at great length hardly mentions the other operations. . . . 
Animal sacrifices for example, are barely touched upon’ (p. 11). Cf. 
Deo-prakash Patanjal Shastri, A critical study of Rigveda (1.137-163), 
1963, pp. 34-36 and 386-423, where he examines Rev. I.162 and 163 
and argues in favour of a completely allegorical interpretation of these 
hymns and therefore of the horse sacrifice. 

37 Rev. VI.1.6cd; cf. also [.110.6 

38 Rev. 1.128.2ab; cf. VII.51.1 where the sacrifice is stated to be a means 
to freedom and sinlessness. 

39 Rev. III.26.1ab; cf. 11.35.12ab; 1.93.8. 

40 Rev. 1.68.2cd; cf. also the use of the word cetana in connection with 
Agni and the sacrifice (Rev. III.3.8; 11.5.1; 1.170.4; VIII.13.18). 

41 Cf. A. T. de Nicolas, Four-dimensional man, (1971): ‘It is as a result of 
this transcendence (sacrifice) that Vedic man achieves in one 
auspicious intuitive moment that vision — identity of the Real which 
could make “his” action cosmically efficient’ (p. 3). 

42 sadane rtasya (Rgv. VII.53.2ab). 

43 Cf. Rev. 1,139.1; VII.32.16. 

44 Dhaman, 1967, p. 31. 

45 Rev. VII.21.5d; 1.133.1a; VII.101.6c; V.59.1b (cf. VII.38.2; V.21.4; 
II.12.7); X.8.5ab; 1.185.10ab. 

46 Rev. X.111.2a and 138.2d. 

47 Rev. IV.2.16bc. 

48 This is more explicit in the later literature. Cf. J. Gonda, Triads, 1976: 
‘The co-ordination of a ritual act and the cosmic fact of the threefold 
universe is at $.B. 6.5.2.22 explicitly based on an identity’ (p. 57). 

49 dadhann rtam dhanayann asya dhitim (Rgv. 1.71.3). J. Gonda explains this 
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verse thus: ‘They established a special manifestation of rta and made 
. the intuitive and visionary ‘sight’ of it an institution’ (Vision, p. 

174). 

purva dhamany-amita mimanah (Rev. X.56.5b); dhama would here be the 

institution of the rite. 


—_— 


51 Aguilar, The sacrifice in the Rgveda, 1976, p. 27. 
e2ulbidsp:.. 38. 


53 Rev. X.181.2ab. 

54 This will be examined in the section on Soma. 

55 Literally ‘charioteers’ (Rgv. VIII.19.35cd: syama id rtasya rathyah). 

56 Cf. J. McKenzie’s contention that the sacrifice as understood and 
practised in Vedic times ‘has no ethical significance’ (Hindu ethics, 
1922, p. 31). For an opposite view cf. A. C. Bose, Hymns from the Vedas, 
1966, p. 42. 

57 Rev. X.13.3cd. For Vprati ma cf. J. Gonda, Four studies in the language 
of the Veda, 1959, pp. 177-8. 

Doni Rev. X.170:2; 85.1. 

59 Rev. IX.74.4b. 

60 Rev. IX.67.23abc; cf. VI.11.2. 

61 yad didayad divi (Rev. VI.16.36c). 

62 Cf. also Rev. 1.44.10; 68.10; 72.1; VI.22.3; VIII.43.32; 46.8; IX.106.4; 
107.21. 

63 tri sa pavitra hrdi antar a dadhe (Rev. IX.73.8b). 

64 Cf. Rev. IX.97.34 and 111.2. Agni is also Ce eee with three filters, cf. 
IIT.26.8. 

65 rtavakena satyena sraddhaya tapasa suta (Rgv. IX.113.2c). 

66 Cf. Rev. 1.67.2. This aspect will be considered in the last section of this 
chapter. 

67 Cf. Rev. IX.111.2 where Soma is said to be adored by the ‘mothers’ 
who seem to be the ‘visions’ (dhiyah). 

68 Rev. IlI.12.7; cf. VII.13.26b (‘From the seat of ria I send thee a mind- 
yoked dhih’). 


Chapter 13 The role of Soma and Agni 
in the ritual 


1 Kramrisch, ‘The triple structure of creation in the Rg Veda’, History of 
religions, vol. 2, no. 1, summer 1962, pp. 143-4. 

2 Cf. M. Bloomfield, ‘The legends of Soma and the eagle’, JAOS, vol. 
16, 1896 pp. 1-24. 

H. W. Magoun, ‘Apam Napat in the Rig-Veda’, JAOS, vol. 19, pt 

2, 1898, pp. 137 ff. Others, like Hillebrandt in Vedische Mythologie 
(Breslau, W. Koebner, 1891-1902), identified Soma with the moon 
even in the early part of the Rgveda where there is no such evidence, 
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and Indian commentators never refer to it although during their time 
Soma was identified with the moon. 

3 The Rig Veda; an anthology, 1981, p. 97. 

4 Kramrisch, op. cit., p. 267. 

5 Ibid., pp. 261, 265. 

6 A kavih is a poet in the ancient sense, i.e. a visionary sage who is 
inspired and inspires. Cf. L. Renou, Religions of ancient India, 1953, 
p. 10. 

7 Rev. IX.107.15. 

8 Cf. I.77.1 where Agni is said to make the gods manifest (krnoti devan). 

9 Rev. IX.108.8cd; cf. IX.107.15 where Soma is also identified with rta. 

10 Rev. IX.56.1ab. | 

11 Rev. X.177.2cd; IX.101.3. 

12 Rev. 1X.95.5b; cf. J. Gonda’s comment on manisa: ‘like dhih manisa is 
also the thought converted into a hymn or eulogy addressed or offered 
to a god’ (Vision, p. 52). 

13 atma yajnasya (Rev. IX.6.8a). 

14 patir-dhiyah (Rev. IX.75.2); cf. IX.99.6. 

15 patim vaco adabhyam (Rev. IX.26.4c). 

16 Cf. Rev 1,139.2. 

17 Rev. IX.96.10d; cf. Agni, VII.13.3c. 

18 Cf. M. Bloomfield, The religion of the Veda, 1908, p. 75. 

19 Rev. IX.97.34ab, translated in accordance with J. Gonda’s comments 
(Vision, p. 52). 

20 Vision, p. 178; cf. also p. 74: ‘It may . . . be contended that the 
qualification “lord of dhih” was given to Soma to characterise this 
divine power as being able or willing to dispense visions.’ 

21 Ibid; p. 178. 

22 Rev. IX.96.18; cf. Rev. 1X.111.2; 73.8b. 

[ss Here could be compared Rev. I.164.45 where speech is said to be 

measured out in four sections of which three are kept concealed and 

only the fourth is known to men. Of these three, the first counting 
downwards would be equivalent to the fourth estate of Soma (counting 
upwards) that estate which is the most recondite. Cf. the third and 
fourth state of consciousness of the Mandukya Upanisad. 

24 The Vedic experience, 1977, pp. 98, 99. 

25 Voice, reason and ratio are inseparable from sound. The rational mind 
creates order, hence relationship, out of the experience of the world, 
or the senses. Similarly sound has its own geometry, i.e. forms its 
own patterns in matter, as Chladni’s plates experiment reveals. 

26 Rev. 1.164.45cd, W. O’Flaherty, The Rig Veda, 1981. 

27 Rev. 1.164.37c; cf. Sat. Br. 4.1.3.16; Taitt. Up. 1.5.1-5 and Maitri Up. 
VI.6. 

28 Rev. IX.75.2 (rtasya jihva); cf. Rev. IV.58.1. 

29 Vision, p. 74. 

30 Rev. IX.102.1b and 8c. 
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31 manasas patih (Rev. IX.11.8 and 28). 

32. kratur-indur-vicaksana (Rev. IX.107.3b). 

63: Gf “Rev. 1X:107.14; 21.1. 

34 Rev. 1.139.2. This verse could also be translated: ‘with the very eyes 
of Soma, indeed its very eyes’, the meaning being the same, as ‘its 
very eyes’ become the eyes of the seer. 

35 urucaksas (Rev. VII.35.8; 63.4). 

36 Cf. Rev. IX.110.3a,4ab; 10.8b. 

37 Cf. Rev: IX.75.1;:28.5; 85.9; 107.7; 2.6; 86.32a; 76.4c; 86.29. 

38 Cf. Rev. X.130.1a: ‘the sacrifice drawn out with threads on every side’; 
Gf. 1X:22.7d. 

39 Rev. VIII.13.14cd. To this verse Griffith adds the apposite note that 
‘the due performance of sacrifice is regarded as an unbroken thread 
through a succession of Rishis from ancient to modern times’ (Hymns 
of the Reveda, trans. R. T. H. Griffith, 4th edn., 1963, vol. 2, p. 136). 
This is quite in keeping with the rsis’ looking back to a golden age of 
seership whose continuity does not seem to have been broken. Cf. Rgv. 
15109;3. 

40 Cf. Rev. IX.22.6; 82.3; 86.29. 

41 dharuno maho divoh (Rev. IX.72.7); cf. 1X.86.8; 48.4. 

42 Rev. 1.164.35. Although brahma is in the masculine form and thus 
means the priest, the latter may be thought of in terms of prayer, 
he who wields the divine word, brahma (neuter), hence our translation 
emphasising the word rather than the wielder of the word. 

43 Cf. Rev. VUI.53.2; X.65.8; Il.62.13 and 18. 

44 Cf. Rev. 1.3.10; 1.13.11. 

45 Taitt. Sam. 6.6.4.2. 

46 Sat. Br. 3.2.2.11. 

47 Sat. Br. 6.2.1.18. 

48 Murray Fowler, ‘Old Norse religion’ in Forgotten religions, edited by 
V. Ferm, New York, Philosophical Library, 1950, p. 242. 

49 The Poetic Edda, Trans. H. A. Bellows, N.Y. Scandinavian Foundation, 
1923. 

50 The sacrifice in the Rgveda, 1976, pp. 143-4. For an excellent assessment 
of the idea of ‘union and release’ see the chapter ‘The Vedic image 
of the world’ (p. 125 ff). 

51 Rev. X.181.2ab and IX.74,4b. 

52 Cf. R. Panikkar, The Vedic experience, 1977: ‘In the performance of 
worship man always endeavors to transcend time. . . . By this 
liberation he enters into the sphere of ultimate reality. Liberation, 
moksa, is absolute freedom’ (p. 354). 

53 Cf. Rev. X.45.5; IV.10.2; X.46.5; II.9.4d. 

S4aRevc IV. 34031793. 2090) 

55 kavikratuh. respuycey ul (nsplrey 

56 Cf. Rev. VI.7.4c; V.3.4; IIl.17.4; IX.106.8; VIIH.48.3. 

57 Cf. Rev. VII.39.1; VI.15.14; 1.94.13; VI.11.2b. 
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Notes to pages 255-60 Notes to pages 260-7 
98 The religion of the Rigveda, 1923, pp. 164 and 166. 82 dhimahi pracetasam (Rev. 1.44.11). 
99 Cf. Rev. III.10.2; VI.3.1; 13.2; VII.60.5; III.2.10 (the people’s ‘inspirer’ 83 Rev. III.1.17b and 18d; cf. Rev. X.21.5; 11.5.3cd; IV.11.3ab. 
visam kavim). We prefer to translate kavi as ‘inspirer’ rather than : 84 jatavedas; visvavid; visvavedas. 
‘Poet’, for the ancient meaning of poet is he who is inspired and 85. svarvid (Rev. IlI.26.1). This word could also be interpreted as ‘knower 
capable of inspiring by his words, the modern meaning stressing too of sound’ and shows the close connection between Agni and Soma 
much the technicalities at the expense of the inspiration. | in their linking of sound and sight. 
60 This very point is missed by V. A. Gadgil when he asks the question: 86 Rev. IV.6.1; cf. 1,140.1; VI.1.1. 
‘How can Agni the most visible of all the Vedic gods be called a guardian 87 dhiye vajaya hinvatu (Rev. 1.27.11). If vaja be a generative power, as J. 
of the Rta, the invisible eternal law? At the most he can guard Rta in Gonda explains (Vision p. 141), then this verse would mean that 
some concrete form’ (‘Rta and the law of Karma’, 10th Oriental Agni helps to generate vision. 
Conference, Tirupati, 1940, p. 19). That concrete form being the 88 Rev. IV.11.3ab. 
expression, at the phenomenal level, of the universal law at the 89 Cf. Rgv. IX.66.20a where he is identified with Soma. Cf. also VI.14.2; 
metaphysical level, there can be no difficulty in regarding Agni as the 21:3: 
guardian of rfa in its deepest sense. 90) Gf Rev. 1X.95.5; 1V.11.2. 
61 Rev. V.21.4d; 1.75.5bc; II.10.2; 1.1.8. 91 Cf. Rev. 1.144.1: ‘The high priest performs his function, with his maya 
62 Rev. VI.7.1; cf. 1.44.12; 59.2; VIII.44.16; V.1.7c. | he sends aloft his resplendent vision.’ Cf. also 1.143.7 and X.91.12 
63 Rev. II.11.2ab. | where vac, rc and gir are offered up. 
64 Rev. 1.143.7d; cf. 1.144.1b. 92 atithir-grhe-grhe (Rgv. X.91.2); cf. also X.46.7ab. 
65 Rev. IIl.2.10c. 93 Rev. X.91.14d; cf. VIII.43.11. 
66 adbhutasya rathih (Rev. 1.77.3). 94 Cf. the Christian ‘this is my body, this is my blood of the new 
67 Cf. Rev. 111.25. lab. nats covenant’ (Matthew 26:26-28). There is here no shedding of blood, 
63 (Gh wRevaVl 2.103.714 yet a direct assimilation with flesh and blood in a commemorative 
69 Rev. V.3.4c; cf. VI.1.lab. communion. Cf. Rgv. X.86.13 and 14; 27.2; 28.3; VI.17.11; V.29.7. One 
70 Rev. VIII.19.4cd. may wonder whether the references to Indra’s devouring sacrificed 
71 Rev. 11.27.11. animals may not also be figures of speech in like manner. 
72 Rev. Ill.5.3ab; 29.7 and 8. 95 Cf. Rev. VI.7.4; V.3.4. 
73 rtena vaha no havyam (Rev. X.12.2b). 96 amrtasya bhitrer-ise (Rgv. VII.4.6); akrnvan amrtasya nabhim (Rev. 
74 Cf. Rev. V.7.3; 1.27.11. Ill.17.4d); cf. IX.106.8. where the gods drink Soma for immortality. 
75 hotaram rodasyoh (Rgv. VI.16.46). -~97 yajnasya dhama paraman (Rev. X.181.2b). : 
76 Rev. Ill.2.10. J. Gonda describes tejas as ‘fiery energy, splendour, 98 Vbhitis. Cf. J. Gonda’s discussion of this verb in Four studies in the 
efficiency, majesty, supernormal potency, keenness’ (Gods and language of the Veda, 1959, pp. 75, 76, 92. 
powers, 1957, p. 58). 99 Cf. Rev. IIl.15.4 and 5. 
77 Cf. Rev. V.51.2. ig 100 Cf. Sette ar ‘Thou raisest the mortal, O Agni, to highest 
os - VIL.66.10). 4; loth acni asthear fonqgue immortality.’ 
. ans es CASED: sanezer’ th “igeith tt "J A401 Rev. V.85.2; cf. J. Gonda, Epithets in the Reveda, 1959, p. 137. 
80 Rev. IV.10.2; cf. 1128.4; II1.27.12. 102 The important part the heart plays in the Upanisads as the hidden 
81 Cf. Rgv. IV.3.4b; 1,127.9; sukratuh and cikitvan are epithets specifically ue Has the ate, the unbor, ial Wen a Pater oh 
Applied toon ent ARIE Ge File wall andnteligenc the whole universe, can be traced back to this Rgvedic doctrine, a 
pplied to Agni. Kratu, nd of purposeful w ntelligence, ANN pepe: ¢ ae 
is defined by J. Gonda as: ’A kind of effective mental power or TS CTL Stare MLOmn ayiolony 
intelligence, mental energy and determination, which enables its oe Cf. Rev, 1.67.2; VII.33.9ab; V3.3; IV.5.3. 
possessor to have solutions for preponderantly practical difficulties’ 104 Rev. 1.171.2a; VUI.76.8. 
(Vision, p. 183). Cf. the same author's Epithets in the Reveda, 1959, p: 105 Cf. Rev. X.63.7b. 
37; and L. Renou, EVP., VII, p. 18, where commenting upon kratu in 106 brahmana vavrdhana (Rev. 1.93.6c). 
Bis). i iRev. Y.85.2. the author writes that it ‘seems to mean ‘‘manas” but 107 Rev. 1.93.6cd. 
PSU Kel “fe heart being conceived as the seat of sacred inspiration the sense 108 abrahma yajna rdhag (Rev. X.105.8d); cf. VII.26.1; 1.12.14. 
yr NO _ 4of “power of inspiration” can be maintained’. 109 Cf. Rgv. VII.26. 1b. 
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110 Cf. Rev. I.12.14; V1.38.4. 

111 sumnayavah and devayantah. 

112 Rev. VI.1.5 and 7ab. 

113 Panikkar, The Vedic experience, 1977, p. 782. 
114 Hindu polytheism, 1964, p. 68. 

115 Panikkar, op. cit., pp. 28 and 351. 


Chapter 14 Rta, world-embracing power 


1 H. Lefever, The Vedic idea of sin, 1935, p. 6. 

2 Cosmology of the Rigveda, 1887, p. 93. 

3 A. B. Keith, Religion and philosophy of the Veda, 1925, p. 84. 

4 Ct. Rev. TV.23.10; V.12:2; 1.75.5; 1V.3.9. 

9 Cf. Rgv. X.129.1 and 7, and A. Daniélou’s discussion of ‘The 
representation of the Transcendent’ in Hindu polytheism, 1964, pp. 4-5. 

6 Rev. X.151.5; cf. IV.57 addressed to the lord of the field, to the plough 
and the furrow; I.188.8; 31.11; VI.44.2 addressed to lla first 
personified, then deified. 

7 Keith, op. cit., p. 210. Cf. J. Gonda, Gods and powers, 1957, pp. 19 and 
36. In the Atharvaveda VI.41 ‘worship is paid with oblation to manas 
“mind”, cetas “thought’’, caksas ‘visual faculty” and other powers’ (p. 
36). 

8 Rev. X.190.1. 

9 Cf. Rev. VIII.89.4.. 

10 E.g. dhaman rtasya (1.43.9; IV.7.7); dharman rtasya (IX.7.1). 
11,E.g. sadas (X.111.2; IIl.7.2); rasmi (V.7.3; I.123.13); cakram (1.164.11); cf. 

[sy dhiti (1.68.5; IX.111.2); rtasya garbham (1.156.3; IX.68.5); rtasya jihva 

(IX.75.2); rtasya pada (X.177.2; IV.5.9; X.5.2); rtasya yoni (X.68.4; 65.7; 
III.54.6); rtasya pantha (V.80.4; X.31.2; 133.6; 1.136.2; 46.11; IX.76.4, 
etc.). All these may indicate something more than ‘the natural 
concreteness of expression of the Vedic age’ (Keith, op. cit., p- 84). 
In K. R. Potdar’s opinion ‘From the variety of epithets derived from 
“Rta”, applied to the gods as “rtaprajata’’, “rtajna’’, “rtadyumna’, 
“rtapesah”’, “rtavanah’’, rtavrdhah’’, etc., it is obvious that at one stage 
it was being considered as the all-pervading and the all-supporting 
principle. In the later days however, only the sacrificial aspect of the 
Rta seems to have survived’ (‘Sacrificial setting of the philosophical 
hymns in the Rgveda’, in Bharatiya Vidya, 12, 1951, p: 171). 

For V. M. Apte the fact that the dawn is described as coming from 
the place of rta shows that rta is a concrete entity with a specific location 
in the heavens (‘The Rgvedic antecedents of the dharma-paéa of 
Varuna in the Mahabharata’, Deccan College Research Institute Bulletin, 
vol. 5, 1943-4, pp. 185-8). 

For H. Lefever this is one among other ‘mythological references’ 
which, not being found in connection with yajna, the sacrifice, and 
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other law terms, such as dharma, dhaman, vrata, indicate ‘that rta was 
different in kind from the conception of law expressed by the other 
terms’ (op. cit., p. 6). 

Cf. Rev. II.28.4; 1V.56.7; V.62.1; IX.66.24 where Soma engenders rta. 
The Vedic idea of sin, 1935, pp. 9 and 13. 

Cf. Rev. 1.151.4bcd; IV.23.10; 1.156.5; 11.28.4; IV.56.6 and 7. 

Cf. Rev. IX.108.8; V.69.1. 

V. M. Apte, ‘The Rgvedic antecedents of the dharma-paga of Varuna 
in the Mahabharata’, Deccan College Research Institute Bulletin, vol. by, 
1943-4, p. 181. 

Rev, 1137.2; cf, 1V.23.8-10. 

Ethics of India, 1924, pp. 40-1. 

The rta of Varuna as already explained does not necessarily refer to the 
source of rta. That source is in the original act of creation, tapas from 
the impersonal tat, ‘That’ (Rgv. X.190.1; X.129.3). All the devas are 
offsprings of rta (rtajatah) and the first born of rta (prathamaja rtasya). 
This cannot be otherwise as rta is the first to manifest (X.190.1). 

The hymns of the Rgveda, 1963, vol. 1, p. 190. 

La religion védique, 1883, p. 231. 

V. M. Apte criticises Oldenberg for his translation: ‘Sacrifice to the gods 
(a sacrifice conforming to) the great rta’, and Geldner’s ‘Adore the 
lofty law (Gesetz) of the gods’ as due ‘to the non-recognition of the 
divine status ~ the godly rank — of rta which entitled it to the offering of 
Soma and sacrificial worship generally’ (op. cit.; p. 182). This verse was 
translated thus by R. T. H. Griffith: ‘Bring to us Mitra Varuna, bring 
the gods to mighty sacrifice, bring them Agni to thine own home’. Vyaj 
means to ‘worship’ with sacrificial offering rather than ‘bring’, 
although the very act of worshipping effects a bringing together of 
heavenly and earthly powers. Nevertheless here again we have 
another example of a strict parallel case, where devin is the object of 
yaja and rtam brhat is also the object of yaja. H. Lefever sees in the 
epithet brhat, so often used with rta, an example of an incipient 
personification (op. cit., p. 8). This ‘worship with sacrifice’ is thus, 
strictly speaking, addressed to Mitra, Varuna, to the gods, to the 
Cosmic Order. 

The call of the Vedas, 1970, p. 49. 

Rgv. V.12.2, J. Gonda’s translation (Vision, p-° 173): 

Rev. IX.74.4. 


Chapter 15 Conclusion: rta, cosmic harmony 


Cf. M. Winternitz, A history of Indian literature, 1927, vol. 1; A. L. 
Basham, The wonder that was India, 1954 (reprinted 1974), pp. 234-43; \ 
A. C. Bouquet, Hinduism, 1966, p. 44; R. C. Zaehner, Hinduism, 1966, 
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Notes to pages 284-92 


ch. 1; 5S. Radhakrishnan and C. Moore, A source book in Indian philosophy, 
1967p 3: 

Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 3. 

Four-dimensional man, 1971, p. 151. 

Rev. VII.58.2d: ekam va idam vi babhiiva sarvam; cf. also X.114.5; 1.164.46. 
Rev. IIl.54.8cd. | 

Some aspects of the history of Hinduism, 1967, p. 32. 

Katha Up. 12:237"cf, Mund .“Up.3.2.3: 

Rev. 1.164.20; cf. with Mund. Up. 3.1.1 and Bhagavad Gita 15:16, Katha 
Up. 3.1 and 6.1, and see article by Willard Johnson for a complete 
survey of scholars’ contribution to the interpretation of the verse — ‘On 
the Rgvedic riddle of the two birds in the fig tree’, JAOS, vol. 96, Apr.- 
June 1976, pp. 248-58. 

Cf. Vaj. Sam. 10.24; 12.14; Taitt. S. 3.2.10.1; Sat. Br. 6.7.3.11; Maitri 
Up. 6.4. 

See Svet. Up. 3.3. and cf. Rev. X.72.2; X.81.3; Vaj. Sam. 17.19; Athv. 
13.2.26; Taitt. S. 4.6.2.4. etc.; Mahan. Up. 1-14. 

Cf. Rev. 1.24.9d; Ill.7.10d; VII.86.3a; etc. Cf. also 1.89.8 with the opening 
lines of the Prasna Up. and Mundaka Up. 

The Vedic experience, 1977, pp. 315-16. 

Cf. Sat. Br. 14.3.21: ‘That which is sacrificed is the soul of all beings 
and all gods’. Cf. also Rgv. X.81.5 and 6. 

svayum yajasva tanvam vrdhanah (Rev. X.81.5d). 

Cf. L. Renou, Religion of ancient India, 1953: ‘The Vedic and the 
Upanisadic texts both seek the same end but they use different means’ 
(p. 18). Cf. M. Winternitz, History of Indian literature, 1927, vol. 1, p. 
2209; 

Cf. Bhagavad Gita: ‘Better one’s own duty though destitute of merit, 
than the duty of another, however well discharged’ (III.35; cf. 
XVIII.48). 

Mahan. Up. 62.6; 63.7. 

References to the four yugas or ages of the world and to a ‘day’ of 
Brahmana, however, are found in the Devatadhyaya, chapter 3. Cf. 
also Rgv. X.97.1; 72.2, as against J. Muir’s statement that ‘Of this 
elaborate system of Yugas, Manvantaras, and Kalpas, of enormous 
duration, no traces are found in the hymns of the Rig-veda’. (OST IV, 
p. 45). He then proceeds to examine all the Rgvedic verses where the 
word yuga appears, an examination which only helps to convince one 
that the doctrine of yugas must have been known, the details of which 
may have been kept secret. 

Cf. Rgv. X.190.3; 97.1; 1V.54.2; Sat. Br. 7.2.4.26: ‘The herbs first grown 
three ages before the gods’. 

Cf. J. N. Farquhar, An outline of the religious literature of India, 1920 
(reprinted 1967): ‘There is no trace of transmigration in the hymns of 
the Vedas’ (p. 33). Cf. A. B. Keith, ‘Pythagoras and the doctrine of 
transmigration’, JRAS, 1909, where on pp. 574-5 he discusses the 
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Hindu doctrine and states that ‘most authorities are agreed that it can 


be found only in the Upanisads’. Hopkins, The Religions of India, ascribes 


it first to the Sat. Br. with a possibility in Rev. 1.164.30,38. Cf. A. A. 
Macdonell, History of Sanskrit literature, p. 115; Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, 11.288; III.3. The discussion centres mainly around Rev, 
[.164.38, which verses are most ambiguous, and no account is taken of 
Rgv. IV.54.2, which is the only clear statement in the Rgveda, but 
which A. A. Macdonell renders as ‘length of life on man’ (Vedic 
mythology, 1897, p. 32). Cf. K. Werner, ‘The Vedic concept of human 
personality and its destiny’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, 5, 1978, p. 
287, for a counter argument. Cf. R. C. Zaehner, Hinduism, Pp. 07s Of 
this [the doctrine of rebirth, reincarnation, of the transmigration of 
souls] there is no trace in the Samhitas or the Brahmanas.’ 
21 Cf. Sat. Br. 3.1.2.21; cf. also the beginnings of the idea of devayana and 
pitryana in the Rgveda 1.162.4; IV.37.1; X.2.7; 88.15; 181.3. 
g-2 Brh. Up. 3.2.13. 
23 satya from sat, what is, what essentially is, in strict accordance with its 
own essence. Cf. H. Lefever, The Vedic idea of sin: ‘This term (satya) 
. . was admirably suited to express the conception of “right”, “truth”, 
or “law” in a system where Reality was equated with something spoken, 
i.e. brahman, the prayer, or with the power which was inherent in the 
prayer (cf. Sat. Br. 2.1.4.10) (p57): 
24 Sat. Br. 9.5.1.18. 
25 Cf. Sat. Br. 7.4.1.8: ‘This earth is established on the truth; hence the 
truth is this earth’ with Rgv. X.85.1 and 1.105.12b. 
26 Cf. Ait. Br. 3.1.6.(3): ‘The sky rests on the air; the air on the earth; the 
earth on the waters; the waters on the reality (satya); the reality on 
the brahma; the brahma on the concentrated heat of meditation (tapas).’ 
Cf. Chand. Up. VIII.4.3.: ‘And that world of brahman belongs to 
those only who find it by abstinence.’ 
27 Sat. Br. 2.2.2.20; cf. also Sat. Br. 9.5.1.18: ‘Having made up the yajia 
let us spread out this satya.’ 
28 Sat. Br. 2.1.4.10. 
29 Chand. Up. VIIL3.4. 
"30 Brhad. Up. V.5.1; cf. V.4.1. 
1 Mahana. Up. 1.6; cf. XII.1. 
#2 Tait. Up. II.1. 
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ddhyarrika q G. 


Word and 


Ability, (daksa), 76 

abode, 127 

Absolute, 3, 12, 21, 51, 53ff, 185ff, 
205, 252, 274, 280, 294 

absorption, 29ff 

abyss, 18, 75 

accomplishment, 121 % 7 5 p W- 

accord, (sajosasa), 120 i W a 

achievement, 121,127. h:“76 

action, and reaction, 58, 64, 86, 125, 
144, 151, 180, 186, 212, 224, 240, 
244, 269 

activity, 34, 40ff, 56, 62, 118ff, 138, 
159, 188, 209ff, 239, 288; mental, 
229, 236 

actualization, 66 

adaptation, 39, 63 

adjustment, 63, 92, 148ff 

Aditi, 77ff 

adoration, 40ff, 218, 273 

adversity, 144 

Agni, 97ff, 229ff, 254ff 

~ahimsa, 310, n.20 

ailment, 149 

ikasa, 80 

aksara, 79 

altar, 121, 218, 230, 234, 245ff, 261, 
287 Aye 

ambhas, 75 

ambivalence, 61, 111, 115, 137, 145, 
165 


name index 


amrta, 251ff 

anarchy, 115 

anathema, 18 

anchor, 246 

anger, 21, 141ff, 165, 169 
Angirasas, 210 

anguish, 144ff, 175ff 
annihilation, 18, 135, 140 
anointed, 116, 254 

anrta, 129ff, 133ff, 146, 151, 163 
antariksa, 83ff 

anthropocosmic, 183 

anxiety, 145 

apas, 208ff, 212, 217, 228, 266, 277 
arbiter, 108 

archer, 203 


archetypal, 62, 89, 205; age, 232; 
man, 205, 208; order, 223; priest, 


258; sacrifice, 206; vision, 33 a5 77" *- 


archetype, 250, 254, 286 : opti 
Arctic, 177. gen Tapobhir afro” 
arka, 2417260  Kée6. 
arrogance, 114, 174 
Artemis, 166 
artisan, 96 
Aryan, 195 
asat, see sat 
ascent, and descent, 247ff 
aspiration(s), 141, 180, 186, 198, 

219, 230;°239 
assembly, see sabha 
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ae 





te and rh index 


asu, 71, 111 

qsura, 94, 105, nna 
asuramaya, 114 

asvattha, 249 

Asvin(s), 117, 194 773 
ftman, 252, 286, 325, n.102 
atonement, 213 

attraction, 63 

awe, 166 

axe, 98, 258 


Balance, 40, 63, 138, 142, 148, 159, 
203, 240; eternal, 203; law of, 42, 
88, 218; of nature, 40, 188 

balm, 75, 131 

bargain, 268 

be, 204ff 

becoming, 41, 106, 115, 136, 139ff, 
204ff, 208, 212, 250; dynamics of, 
140; law of, 40ff, 50, 81, 225 

behaviour, 110, 203 

being, 29, 56, 187, 204ff, 215, 223, 
247, 253; divine, 195; essential, 
191; infinite, 204; inner, 31; non- 
being, 52, 185, 205; Supreme, 11 

benevolence, 120 

beyond, 14, 26ff, 34, 45, 132, 232, 
243, 246 

bird(s), 23, 230, 286ff 

birth(s), 12, 26, 54, 130, 203, 231; 
and death, 63 

blacksmith, 96 

blessing(s), 18, 214, 250, 267, 277, 
281 

bliss, 87, 247 

blood, 325, n.94 

blueprint, 39, 48, 55, 77, 90ff, 100, 
2267276 

bond(s), 52, 73,130, 1133; 138, 16. 
164, 174, 214, 225, 244; ropeless, 
108; threefold, 164 

bondage, 112, 163, 175, 177 

boundless, 112 

bounteousness, 132 

brahma(n), 25ff, 33, 37, 96, 127ff, 
159, 194, 214, 237ff, 246, 267ff, 
293ff, 297, n.13, 316, n.24 


pe "Ab yw 


Brahman, 277ff, 282 

Brahmanaspati, 96ff 

breakdown, 166 

brilliance, 120 breeze 197 

brood, 210 

brooding, 211 

brothers, 143 

buddhi, 266 bulls 12% 

butter, 225 

cardinal pairks 45 

Caste(s), (ati), 193, 205 

catalyst, 97, 246ff 

cattle, 194 

cave(s), 26, 97, 130ff, 232, 325, n.102 

cavity, 46 

celebrate, 269 

celestial man, 205, 250 

centre, 245ff magic chung ee 3o7 add 

change, 40; law of, 49, 63, 82, 92 

channel(s), 33, 45 

chaos, 11ff, 41, 59, 61ff, 75, 89, 94, 
112ff, 119, 125, 130ff, 136 

chariot, 34, 46, 130, 181, 214, 244, 
254 

charioteer(s), 107, 250;°254 257 


259, 276 = vehi ‘cle of oe 
chasm, 135 775 AbEL WA 
cheating, 145 2 (Ce P bab Lb 
child, 203 


chord, 186, 190 
Christ, 15, 18 


circle, 255 
circuit, 11, 203, 207, 213, 218, 227, 
247 


civilisation(s), 44, 108, 125, 132 

class(es) (varna), 145, 193ff 

cloud, 225 

collaborate, 269 

collaboration, 121 

communication, 11, 186, 213ff, 217, 
219) 228) 237, 257, 266,316; n:5 

communion, 196, 215, 217ff, 237, 
267 

compassion, 166, 170ff 

completeness, 188 

concentration, 34, 37, 51, 209, 212, 
282 
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Word and name index 


concord, 196 

concordance, 119, 189 

conditioned, 60, 198 

conditioning, 234 

conduct, 108, 143, 153, 160, 169, 190 

conflict, 41, 49, 95-6, 111, 131, 134ff, 
162, 198ff 

conscience, 165, 285 

consciousness, 12, 21, 23ff, 32ff, 37, 
137, 144ff, 157, 169, 173ff, 209ff, 
215, 217, 227, 237, 239ff, 243, 246; 
illumined, 247; supreme, 246 

consecration, 186, 196 

constancy, 40ff 

constrictive, 60, 62, 112ff, 133, 176, 
180 

constructive, 62, 112, 136, 138 

contemplation, 10ff, 24ff, 33, 51ff, 
54, 66, 96, 119, 184ff, 210, 281; 
primeval, 185 

contempt, 134 

contentment, 196 

contraction-expansion, 52, 58 

contradiction, 110, 115; self-, 87 

contrast(s), 60 

cooperation, 41ff; non-, 42 

correlations, 39 

corruption, 141 

cosmic action, 89, 91; dance, 75, 81; 
integrity, 2; man, 206, 208; 
process, 107, 203, 226ff, 234, 256, 
etc.; tree, 92 

cosmos, 30, 39, 41, 50, 86, 113, 
131ff, etc.; integrated, 150; song 

t Onell 

courage, resplendent, 263 

covering (kosa), 162 

Gow(s)) 22, 28ff, 79, 87,91, 95, 
130ff, 134, 220, 224ff, etc.; as rays 
of light, 62, 163; morning beams, 
130; celestial, 242 

creation, 11ff, 39, 48, 51ff, 86, 92, 
LOMA o; 126, 208ff, 212; 
continuous process of, 63ff; rite 
of, 102; theories of, 10 

creative flame, 52 

Creator, 56, 119, 279 


cross, 250 

culture, 194 

cup, 98 

cycles (yuga) 38, 51, 64, 87, 91, 108, 
113,416 


Daksa, 76ff 30/ fan 7% # 

Danu, 112ff 

darkness, 12, 21, 62, 93ff, 112ff, 
129ff, 140, 163ff, 173ff, 177ff 

dawn(s), 45ff, 78, 105, 131, 136, 179 

death, 19, 53, 136ff, 145, 176, 184, 
187, 207, 212, 232, 250, 265 

debt (rna), 142ff, 156, 171 

decay, 119, 139, 203 

deceit, 111, 115, 118, 146ff 

decomposition, 137, 140 

dedication, 186 

deer, 245 | 

defilement, 149, 174 

degradation, 76, 111, 137, 191 

degrade, 74 

Deity, 12, 20ff, 165ff, 173, 184ff, 217, 
246, 249ff, 273ff, etc. 

delusion, 141 

demarcation, 64, 73 

demiurge, 12, 21, 62, 85, 96 

demon(s), 111ff, 118, 134, 163 

dependence, 216 

deprivation, 203 

desire, 21, 97, 209, 225; primeval, 
52ff; supreme, 185; see also kama 

destiny, 14é 148 

destitution, 191 

destruction, 62ff, 134ff, 139ff, 176, pols p 
206 OTe or pie7 

devas 4, 39, 50, 58, 69tf, 88ff, 96, se 
111, 186, 197ff, etc. dsfinition i) 

devotion, 194 

dhaman, 45, 100ff, 239 

dharma, 125, 136, 145, 160, 193, 276, 
291 

dharman, 100ff 

dhih, 13ff 

diastole, systole, 230 

diastolic, systolic, 58 

dice, 141, 169 
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dex x of COG 66 | 





il 








Word and name index : 


differentiation(s), 59, 61ff, 87, 113, 
183, 282 

dimension(s), 205, 214ff, 234, 247, 
252ff; seven, 32 

directions, 45 

Dirghatamas, 46, 241, 245 

discord, 148, 159 

discrimination, 77 

disease, 150, 155, 157, 174, 176 

disharmony, 183 

disintegration, 137, 139, 176 

dismemberment, 207 


disorder, 41, 129, 132, 135, 139, 159, 


163 
disorganisation, see organisation 


dissolution, 11, 115, 127, 134ff, 207, 


246, 256 

distortion, 154 
Aivisiens 64 distress, 152, 170, 174fE, 181ff, 267 

| domain(s), 40, 73, 101, 255, 280; 
supreme, 224, 252, 263; three, 
238 ff 

doom, 18 

dragon, 62, 93, 112ff, 132, 136; of 
chaos, 12; of matter, 113, 131 

drama, of give and take, 264 

dread, 166, 170 

dross, 186, 212, 258 

duality, 212 — 

duty, 125, 188, 190, 192ff 

dying, 208 

dynamic(s), 1, 38ff, 42, 56, 58, 70, 
73, 80ff, etc.; static, 40, 56, 245 

dynamism, 206, 251, 268 


chi a hs v7 b\ 
dyad 35 


Eagle, 230ff 


earth(s), 20, 40, 64, 83, 87, 138, 185, 


188, 206, 214, 222, 230, etc. 
ebb and flow, 185 


ecstasy, 71, 229, 233ff, 244, 251, 253, 


nd 266 
education, 194 
elixir, 75, 251, 290 


Pde a 3 


eloquence, 19, 24, 27, 36, 220, 236ff, 


ete: 
Empedocles, 290 
empyrean, 21, 54, 87, 278 
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encompass, 162 

endeavour(s), 127, 219, 223 

energising principles, 70 

energy, 52, 54, 75ff, 167ff, 207; all- 
kindling, 264; cosmic, 51; 
creative, 76; life-giving, 131 

enlightenment, 8, 24ff, 75, 95, 138ff, 
177, 180, 227, 234, 239, 246, 262ff 

enmity, 111 

entropy, 137, 139 

epitome, 140, 147, 153, 180, 198, 
221, 254ff 

equilibrium, 49, 108, 119, 134, 151, | | 
159, 245, 285, 288 | 

erring, 127 

essence, 61, 72, 91ff, 131, 138, 163, 
205, 207, 212, 225ff, 245, 248, 250, 


252, 258, etc. fae (ard) 2.69 
establishment, 100, 125, 203 3 4 esac 454 
Etana, 231 


eternal, 252 
ethics, 144ff, 150, 225, 269 
evaluation, 163, 264; moral, 44 
evil(s), 58, 61ff, 118, 127, 130ff, 135, 
143ff, 159, 175, 181; gosmic, 63; 4 
see also good 200$i7 /¥ 
evolution, 41, 49, 58, 62, 81ff, 89, 
927-106, 112, 115, 136ff 
exaltation, 229, 233, 244, 258ff, 262 
exchange, 42, 159, 216, 225, 248, 
264, 269 iq 
exhilaration, 254 
exorcisms, 149 | 
expanse, 78, 89 


expansion, 33, 112, 122, 176, 210, | 79 
253 mie 


expansive, 62 
extension, 88 
extremes, 245 
extrovert, 229 47) use 
eye(s), 25, 102,/198, E 236ff, 238, 

243 yw 
Ezekiel, 18, 19 | 
Faith, 227, 237ff, 268, 274£f l 
falcon, 231 
false, 144 


i phitd 


Firmly fixed Ore i foundall 


Word and name index 


falsehood(s), 133, 173ff 

family, 196 

father(s), 76ff, 87, 89, 113, 143, 207, 
ZilO222, 227, 243, 249, 267 

favour, 144, 170, 257 

fear, 175, 178 

feeling, 144 

fervour, 33, 210, 238 

fetters, 134, 137ff, 163ff, 169 

fettering, 180 

field(s), 196; of action, 89; of 
manifestation, 88 

fierceness, 166 


. filter(s), 81, 226ff, 229, 237, 260 


fire, 57, 70, 95ff, 116, 210ff, 220, 232, 
241, 251, 254, etc.; serpent-, 211 

firmanent, Vedic, 73, 187 

flame, 17, 22ff, 26ff, 71, 226ff, 254ff, 
258ff etc.; divine, 21, 28ff; - 
power, 33, 168, 209, 254, - 
tongued, 13, 258 

flight, 232 

fold, 197 

food, 258 

footprint, hidden, 266 

ford, 253 

forgiveness, 109, 166, 170ff 

Peer ey) 60°63, 71. Indreedpnnine 

fossils, 89 5077-3. 


_--foundation(s), 36,(57,) 100ff, 109, 


147, 185, 207 

framework, 60, 172, 212 

freedom, 30, 78, 93ff, 110ff, 134ff, 
140, 163, 171ff, 175ff, 196, 198ff, 
247, 251ff, etc. Pale 

friction, 42ff, 58ff, 63, 133, 159, 
162ff£, 198 

friend 7/169, 179, 255 

friendship, 146, 215 

frustration, 21, 127 

fuel, 210ff, 258 

fulfilment, 96, 190, 199 

function(s), 7Off, 94, 100, 125ff, 162, 
174, 190ff, 195, 229ff, 238, 255; 
purifying, 226, 228; sacred, 226 

fury, 167 


Galaxies, 75 
gambie(r), 149, 191 
gayatri, 99, 230 
generosity, 132, 144ff 
genesis, 51 
ghee, 220 


207, 213, 218, 224ff, 246, 258, 264, 
268 

glory, 19, 125ff, 187, 237, 254 

goal, 37, 126ff 

godhood, 274 

gold, 140 

golden-tongued, 236, 25¥2 

good, 184; and evil, 50, 109, 118, 
158, 163, 166 

goodness, 184 

grace, 181, 244, 267 

graciousness, 166, 171 

grandeur, 185 

gravity, 144 

Great Deep, 75 

greediness, 145 

growth, 64, 88ff, 138, 159, 186, 203 

Guardian(s), 107ff, 230ff, 245, 254ff, 
277 

guilt, 165, 175 

guilty, 153, 166 


habe , hal l& tp 

Hallucination, 211 

harm, 110, 165, 169 

harmony, 11, 41, 56, 121, 125, 134ff, 
142ff, etc.; and conflict, 176; 
cosmic, 2, 4, 44, 56, 77, 119, 151, 
160, 191; divine, 191; law of, 42, 
50, 71, 89, 101ff, 108ff; social, 105, 
196, 280; supreme, 143; 
transcendental, 280; universal, 
38, 120; vision of, 189 

harness, 31, 277, 281 

hate, 196 

hatred, 21, 146, 149, 169, 174 

healing, 75, 194 

heart(s), 16, 22ff, 29, 31, 33, 91, 97, 
142, 152, 170ff, 186ff, 196, 211, 


hon se, [rl 


216ff, 227ff, 233, 260ff, 264ff, etc.; 


dations ac: 341 
ae 4. dab) pey 


ae 


ghora Taree p b| 


give, and take, 11, 41ff, 58, 159, 203, 


ge. kP LAT a b> 


ye 
w 


A 
é 


T 
2 








[INDRA p73 Ledayanmeli at- 


Word and 


seat of offering, 264; seat of 
synthesis, 266 

heat, 33, 51ff 

heaven(s), 27, 40ff, 83, 87, 95, 184ff, 
214ff, 222ff, 230ff, etc. 

Heaven and Earth, 83ff (+ ¢ 

heirloom, 31, 33 uiri 

hell, 134 ff 

Henotheism, 72 

herbs, 149ff, 155 

herdsman, 16, 22, 176, 196 

heritage, 36, 146, 164 

heroes, 264 

heterogeneity, 89 

high priest, 226, 229, 247, 254ff, 
259ff 

hiranyagarbha, 76 

holiness, 159, 183ff, 281 

holy (rtavan), 11, 188, 191, 253 

homogeneity, 12, 185 

homogeneous, 89, 205 

honesty, 193 

honey, 34, 46, 225 

hope, 19, 185, 268 

horse, 31, 249ff 

hostility, 149 

hub, 213, 246 

humanity, 206 

hundred sont 177, 

Idea(s), 240, 251, 288 

ideal, 77, 145 

ideation, 77, 81 

ignorance, 39, 50, 52, 140ff, 178 

ill(s), 127 

illness, 150 

illumination, 4, 13, 24ff, 37, 95, 211, 
218, 229ff, 239, 244, 247, 251ff, 
Cte: 

illuminator, 234, 254 

illusion, 118 

ill-will, 39, 50 

imitation, 126 

immanent, see transcendent 

immolated 207 

immolating, 205 

immolation, 62, 212, 248, 251 

immortality, 537175; 195, > gO 1Si, 

Cop NtdO4 loge-8 

ay 


pa fain para 






name index 


feel eegirer |. 
gods Ag need Lay, | Spo 


141, 173, 208, 210ff, S04, 22986, 
234ff, 239, 243ff, 247, 251, 252, 
262ff, etc. 
immutable, 58 
imperative, 143, 155 
impersonal, see personal 
imprecations, 134 
imprisonment, 145, 180, 246 
impulse, 119; divine, 107; primeval, 
76 
in-breathing, out-breathing, 58 
incandescence, 209ff 
incest, 145 
individualism, 155 
individuality, 162, 274 
Indra, 93ff, 232 {36 * 
inertia ‘(tamas), 62, 136, 163 
infallible, 120 
infinite, 19, 60, 73, 78, 81, 112, 131, 
186 
infinitude, 11, 59ff, 75ff, 81 
iniquity, 17 
innocent, 153 
insight, Off, 93 Oy 29 S3EE 277; 102, 


Got 7 d 
rand eo.) .)3 


~ 166, 211, 216ff, 228, 234ff, etc. 


visionary, 235ff, 243, 253 

inspiration(s), 2, 4, 20ff, 29, 95, 
141ff, 166, 210, 217ff, 227ff, 231 

inspirer, 36, 233, 235, 254, etc. 

institution, 222ff 

integrate, 128, 166, 269 

integration, 42, 125ff, 180, 253, 268, 
282 

integrity, 2, 42, 125, 160, 189, 191, 
253; cosmic, 160, 288, 292 

intellect, 85, 240 

intelligence(s), 41, 59ff, 76ff, 87, 
113, 142, 175, 259, 275; cosmic, 
70; in the heart, 91; universal, 21 

interaction, 49, 51, 62ff, 88, 136, 
150, 216 

interconnection, 61, 225 

interdependence, 44, 51, 154ff, 215ff 

interlinkedness, 2, 4, 51, 69, 71, 109, 
153, 206, 225, 284 

intermingling, 61 

interplay, 61, 63, 88, 118 


342 


Word and name index 


introvert, 229 

intuition, 4, 9, 14, 24ff, 31, 204ff, 
239, 260 

invocation, 227, 237, 242, 246, 267ff, 
274ff 

involution, 58, 139 


Jealousy, 166 

jewel, 36 

joie de vivre, 18, 144 
264 


$ } ; 

|! 

judgment(s), 165 4 unas 4 
justice, 106, 147, 188ff, 191 


Kama, 21, 52, 54; see also desire 

karma, 109, 125, 134, “a 151ff 159, 
205, 291, 312, n.3 

karman, 54, 157ff, 172, 208ff, 212 

kavi, 13, 233ff, 322, n.6, 323-4, n.59 

keynote, 144, 227 

kingdom of heaven, 263 

knower, 18, 260 

knowledge, 19, 28ff, 140, 187, 192, 
194, 214, 217, 241, 249, a 266 


Kavileraty, 142, 168, 254, , 324 clay of . 


ster! 


Cea My ss 
hee 


pas 250 


ksatra (triya), 73, 194ff \in al, 

4 ‘ 

Labour(er), 196 ms 

_Jadder, of cosmos, 49; of creation, 
88, 98; of existence, 106 

landmark(s), 19 *,7 -@ 

language, 282; esoteric, 28; 
recondite, 29, 266 

latency, 60 - mora’ i0F 

law, 17, 38ff, 92, 97ff, 108ff, 125, 
143, 147, 163, 171, 188, etc.; 
eternal, 218; universal, 276 

laya, 92, 140 

layout, 115, 137, 149 * 

lens, 210 

liberality, 192 

liberation, 177 

life, 21ff, 41, 60; cosmic, 215; flow 
of, 207; moral, 225, 280; pulse of, 
247 


OE 


light, 21, 26ff, 32, 35, 41, 43, 60, 71, 


75, 79, 88, etc.; and dark(ness), 


hi oll x javes in gen rcloutice 
Ky ih 5 


3y fad secte] loyalty, 146 


Tanece [} “def 


Wid besewr /& 
163, 165ff, 176; inner, 241; 
universal, 231 

light-bestowing, 93, 95 

light-bringer, 62 

light-finder, 218 

lightning, 31, 75, 95, 116, 235, 241, 
260 

limitation, 33, 205, 210 

link(s), 36, 139, 141 

livingness, 269 

logos, 240 

loka, 83f£, 91, 140 

longing, 186, 268 

lore, hidden, 28 

love, 18, 108, 167; and hatred, 176; 
and strife, 290 


luminosity, 25¢f, 78 
lying, 145ff 


Macrocosm, microcosm, 37, 39, 82, 
128 
macrocosmic, microcosmic, 245 
madness, 166 . vily pe e 
magic, 115ff, 215-— 
majesty, 169, 184, 187ff 
maladjustment, 145 | nv erar ico 
malfunctioning, 145 Mas COOEen 
man, 42, 110, 125ff, 198, 205, 225; 
230, 236, 241ff, 244, etc. 
mandate, 110 
manifest, unmanifest, 49, 52ff, 244, 
246, 254ff, etc. 
manifestation, 29, 53, 56, 130, 206ff, 
247, 258, etc.; dynamics of, 38 mansion al o 
mantra(s), 21, 24, 26, 99, 210, 261, 
264 
manyu, 168ff 
Martanda, 79 
Maruts, 118, 168, 137-90 Wil. 58 .jcef 
Matarisvan, 186, 931 
matrix) 21) 75f£, 95):130; 177, 219) 
246 
matter, 12, 75, 88, 91ff, 95, 131, 137, | 
206, 246 } 
maya, 91, 111ff, 114, 136, 215 
mayavin, 114 





343 | 


ie 


measuring, 64, 89ff, 100 

mediator, 70 

meditation, 10, 37, 52, 188, 209, 211, 
238, 281 


agile mercy, 166, 169£f, SE IES Z das abe 

a: message, 185, gr 

preeeereerG), 254 (265) "4 } 9A; 

metanota, 313, n.5 

milk, 91, 95, 220, 224ff, 233, 242, 
254, 280 

Mimir, 249 

mind, 28ff, 53, 74, 94ff, 119, 144, 
177, 186, 196, 210, 212, 217ff, 
231ff, 236, 242, 282; change of, 
172ff; discipline of, 33; far- 
seeing, 239; Lord of, 254 

mirror, 11, 22, 50, 78, 83, 102, 125, 
148, 160, 179, 186ff, 196, 199, 203, 
222ff, etc. 

miserliness, 145 

monad, 85 

monarch, 192 

monster, primeval 11 





mortification, 209 

Moses, 15ff 

mother(s), 75ff, 87, 89, 101, 113, 
138, 143, 179,:187, 219, 232, 267, 
etc. 

motion, 47; and stability, 289 

mountain(s), 63, 91, 105ff, 130ff, 
187, 231, 245 

mouth, 213 V1 

movement(s), 32, 40ff, 58, 100, 206, 
222, 224, 247ff, 277 

multiplicity, 52 

music, 241 

mystery(ies), 241, 243, 266 

myth(s), 12, 37, 53, 130, 132, 230ff, 
251.283 

mythology, 76, 93, 111ff, 231, 275 


Name(s), 28ff, 246, 266 

narrowness, 145, 207, 224ff, 232 

nature, 12, 23, 31, 40ff, 52, 76, 98ff, 
145, 185ff, 191, 195, 266, 280ff, 
Cte: 


Word and name index 


navel, 245, 252 


nectar, 95, 225ff, 242, 248 AJeye A.D 


night, 179 

nirrti, 134ff, 176 

noose(s) (pasa), 110, 134, 153, 163ff 
noumena, 70 

noumenal, 82, 268 

noumenon, 22 

numinous, 164ff, 184, 275 


Obeisance, 40ff, 193, 279 

oblation(s), 126, 138, 206, 212, 218, 
220, 223ff, 229ff, etc. 

obligation(s), 42, 125, 142, 156, 188 

obstruction, 112, 136, 163, 176 

obstructors, 131, 162 

ocean(s), 23ff, 29, 53ff, 75, 92, 116, 
131, 161, 187, 207, 233, 261, 264 

/ Odin, 231, 249 2.50 

offence, 165, 175 

offering(s), 146, 179, 186, 206ff, 
210ff, 264, etc.; heartfelt, 262, 
267; sacrificial, 11ff, 82, 185, 246, 


morality, 44, 144, 189 erat {aw p107 268 


ojas, 168 

omniform, 98 

omnipresence, 245 

omniscience, 79, 305, n.16 

One, 48, 51, 72, 75, 186, 188, 284ff 


oneness, 41ff, 71ff, 75, 95, 121, 182, 


185ff, 189, 247, 253, 264, 284, 
287 ff 
opposites, 151 
opposition, 42, 50, 112, 115, 194 
orbit, 46 
Ordainer (dhata), 56, 119, 279 


order, 32, 42ff, 50, 75, 92, 100ff, 106, 


115, 118, 125, 131, 143, 146, 149, 
194; celestial, 223; cosmic, 35, 37, 
42, 50, 90ff, 103, 121, 133, 140, 
143, 147ff, 151, 159ff, 183ff, 190ff 
etc.; divine, 147ff, 170, 185ff; 


established, 139; eternal, 186, 203; 


ethical 183; higher, 222; moral, 
43, 108, 190; primordial, 101; 

settled, 41, 58; social, 103, 125, 
134, 157, 183ff, 193ff; supreme, 


344 


mp2 


Word and name index 


58; universal, 58, 132, 134, 203, 
213, 268, 273; world, 117, 206 
orderer, 92 
orderliness, 40, 188, 212 
organisation, 137ff 
Overseer (adhyaksa), 51, 92, 102, 
184; supreme 21 
er gb, 
Paen, 119, 265 
pain, 63, 159 
panegyric, 120 
Panis, 131ff, 173 
panorama, 22, 29, 69, 187 
pantheon, 70ff, 87, 120, 165 
paradox, 88, 276 
pardon, 169, 174 
parents, 60, 81, 87ff 
parinama, 63, 115 
partaking, 218 
participation, 89, 126, 214, 222ff, 
268 
path(s), 19, 45, 105, 126, 172ff, 181, 
186, 217, 224; inner, 239 
sathway(s), 46, 94, 106, 157 
Paes, 35, 132, 142, 210, 222ff 


pattern(s), 41ff, 57, 73, 86, 102, 119, 


121, 185, 232, 244 

peace, 126, 189, 198 

penitent, 170 

perception, 235, 238; intuitive, 16, 
28, 236, 238, 243, 261ff 

perdition, 137 

peril, 150 

permutation(s), 69ff, 80ff, 87, 99 

personal, impersonal, 76ff, 87, 162, 
274ff, 278 

personality, 166, 257, 275 

personification, 76, 275 

piety, 267 

pilgrimage, 20, 111 

pillar(s), 19ff, 97, 249 piMarlass 

pinnacle, 185 besa (40 

pit, 135 

planetary, bodies, 205 

planets, 47 

plant(s) {6 
235, 24 Ve 


Xe TTI 


parainpara 36 


4/71, 150, 208, 230ff, 233, 


playground, 19, 88 
plenitude, 60 
plight, 166 
polarities, 63, 134, 198, 245 
poles, 49ff, 59ff, 89, 258 
pollution, 150 
post, sacrificial, 208, 247ff 
potentiality, 52 Lelep 3 
power(s), 23, 29, 33, 6; 54, 76ft, 88, 
94, 99, 106, 112ff, 119ff, 126ff, 
136, 139, 159, 168, 186ff, 192, 213, 
223ff, 229, 232ff, 273ff; cosmic, 
148, 275; creative, 54, 240; divine, 
196, 274ff; effective, 76; 
evocative, 242; heroic, 263; 
mental, 212; occult, 106; ruling, 
197; spiritual, 197; temporal, 194 
Power-intelligence, 70, 275 
Prajapati, 76, 113, 127, 187, 192, 204, praliine 307 | 
206, 248ff ee 
pranayama, 212 
prayer(s), 24ff, 27, 33, 95, 130, 153, 
159, 170, 174, 178ff, 186, 190, 267 
194ff, 212, 214, 228, 237ff, etc. Ab¥ 
precepts, 110 
predictability, 40 
presence, 17, 19, 144, 267 
preying, 213 
priest(s), 210ff, 236, 246, 269; 
cosmic, 259 
priesthood, 194, 216, 255, 258 
principles, 88 
progeny, 138 
projection, 11ff, 54ff, 185 
promise, 19 
prophet(s), 14ff 
prosperity, 144, 181, 188, 192 


prafiyartasrs j22Z 


,~ Protection, 89, 142, 194, 267, 278 


protomateria, 75 

Psyche, 25, 32, 73, 147, 165 
pulsation, 252 
punishment, 144, 165 


pure, 176 22 +7 
purification, 209, 212, 225, 227ff, 
237, 246 


pees 
purity, 175, 179 
purpose, 219, 226ff 
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rebirth 272 


Word ne name index 


65 saci fice V4): 


purusa, 61ff, ff, 982) 1787205, 208, aa 


280, 287, 290, 303, n.23 sg 


Quiescence, 149 


Radiance, 168, 175, 258; see also tejas 


rain, 225 

ram, 94 

fRamakrisna, 3 

ratio, 240 

rational, 165, 240 

Rbhus, 114, 117 

realisation, 247 

reality, 56, 60ff, 126, 135, 143, 147, 
205, 215, 226, 228, 240, 253, 268 

reason, 240 

receptacle(s), 84, 88 

recognition, 166 

recomposition, 140 

reconciliation, 19 

recurrence, cyclic 47, 292; eternal, 
81, 188 


Aedeemer (kilbisasprt), 219 


redeeming, 246 

redemption, 251 

re-enactment, 206, 226 

reflect, 121 

reflection, 32, 39ff, 50, 60ff, 78, 82, 
88ff, 92, 126, 149, 157, 206, 223, 
etcis 

regularity, 4 Teincarnallc an 

regulator, 41, 275 pil 

release, 113, 136, 174, 177, 247 

remedies, 150, 166, 170 

remission, 155, 171 

renewal, 173, 206, 208, 237, 252 

repentance, 19, 106, 165, 172, 313, 
n.5 

repository, 77 

repulsion, 63 

resolution, 41, 185, 246, 252 

resonance, 240 

resplendence, power of, 259 

restoration, 151, 203 

resurrection, 19 


retribution, 152, 157ff, 163, 170ff, 
175 


ye retrogression, 112 ‘ 


revelation(s), 1ff, 10ff, 18ff, 22, 24ff, . 
33, 37, 210, 214, 217ff, 221, 224, St7-7. 26 
282; see also Sruti 

revenge, 18, 21 

reward, 144, 152, 156, 189 

rhythm, 4, 32, 45ff, 57ff, 64, 82, 106, 

115, 138, 185ff, 207, 213, 219, 240, 


om 


247, 269 (3 seed(s), 75, 82, 98, 138, 140, 145, 
riches, 214, 261, 263ff, 281 G0 209, 246 
right, 141ff; and wrong, 141, 144ff seer(s), 10ff, 23ff, 28, 30, 37, 56, 131, 
righteousness, 19, 50, 87, 105, 109ff, 188, 191, 194, 204, 235ff, etc. 
125, 144, 165, 180, 183, 188, 191ff seer-poets, 27 
ritual(s), 28, 35, 50, 102, 108, 117, . seership, 36, 236; golden age of, 35 
121, 134, 146, 156, 169, 184, 186, j self, offering of, 261; pygmy, 262, 
etc. 287 
rivers, 95, 106, 113, 116, 188, 207 we doy io self-assertion, 113 
rock (adri), 23, 35, 95, 132 self-consciousness, 113 
role, 125, 186, 198, 216, 224, 229, self-discipline, 212 
237, 254, 260, etc. self-gift, 213, 246 
rta, all-supporting, 223; ee ri self-offering, 185, 210 
203; cosmic-ethical-ritualistic, i ral be ob self-perpetuation, 246 
219; definition of, 38ff, 56, 285, self-sacrifice, 145 
327, n.19; dynamics of, 41ff, 50, selfishness, 163 
73, 88, 289; heavenly, 223; path separation, 61, 64, 89, 134, 143, 176, 
of, 44, 255; seat of, 45, 220ff, 235, 247 
243; sphere of, 40; supreme, 223; ” er - separative, 136, 148 
transcendent, 42, 276, 289; 24] fide yj Service, 108 _ibrcecerlls OVE. 7. 
universal, 43; wheel of, 44; womb seven, 32, 9I, 95, 101, 195 


of, 40, 235ff, 243, 245 
rta-visioned 147, 188, 191 WV 5S 
pete 100, jo / ee 





* 


Word and name index 


sarasvale £0 


! 
sarvatiti, 110, 198 177-0 B)l4 ff Tota 2, 71, 109, 119, 121, 184 


sat, and asat, 49, 51, 50ff, 64, 66, 
89, 102, 113, 191, 253, 265. 
7 satya 55ff, 293ff; see Eales truth Vi 


_/Savitr, 104ff Slokahy sda? joy 


seal, 101, 209, 222 

seasons, 43, 47, 87, 91, 206, 222 

secret(s), 101, 138ff, 157, 246, 264, 
266 

see, 16, 210, 243 


share, 185 


sharing, 42, 146 
ship, 181, 214 


Soma, 220, 229ff 
song(s), 13, 25, 36, 104, 111, 120ff, 

196, 214ff, 221, etc. oolg eee ee 
soul, 208, 268, 303, n.23 oka ‘oy 
sound, 11, 25, 32, 97, 139, 239ff, me 

see also Vac 
sound-light, 241. £2?" 9S p97 ¢ 
space, 21, 54, 75ff, 94, (50) 131, 177, Peewarre 

180, 233, 251; -maker, 93; time, 

16, 39, 76ff, 203, 234, 247, 252ff, 

277 
spaciousness, 176 
speech, 236, 240ff, 322, n.23 
speed, 245 
spells, 149 
spinning, 117, 214, 244 
spirit, 240, 259, 265, 267, 269, 279; 

evil-, 134; matter, 130, 213, 226 
splendour, 117, 119ff, 125ff, 187, 

258; solar, 23, 104, 244 
sruti, Off, G4, 282; see also Revelation 
stability, Al oT Foe 
stallion, 246, 254 j Cor. 1-36 ‘a aoe 
static, 40, 56 Thal wih fs LOR? 
steed, mee oy gutloker ed Cxeipel dt Ha 
step(ping) down 89, 80, 88 
strangle-hold, 290 
struggle, 166 
sublimating, 246 
sublimity, 184 
submission, 186 
substance, 12, 62, 187, primeval, 11; 

primordial, 12, 75, 118, 161 


(Lf; red 


Sabha, 192 sieve, 215, 226, 234, 244ff Siidra, 195 

sacrament, 217 sin, 110, 132, 137, 140ff, 152, 165ff, i! suffering, 133, 135, 143, 148, 152, 

sacred, 207; (ness), 209, 218, 239 it) ib). SM eon upon 190, 183, 226ff x “cu (ess 188 

sacrifice(s), 11, 42, 62, 65-6, 82, 89, - : 240 sinful, 133 5 Sp bh™ sun, 12, 25, 36ff, 42ff, 113, 130ff, af he df Lb 
145, 156ff, 185, 203ff; cosmic, “7!” at Nb sinless, 174ff “declaw f a “140, 153, 163, 178, 189, etc. T3757 9g 
269; horse, 191, 320, n.36; human, sinlessness, 180, 189 sun-eyed, 13, 236, 243, 251, 253, 258 $Sunconcealy 
317, n.7; inner, 212; integral, 206; sinner(s), 106, 110, 153, 161, 165, Supreme, 251 NTA: 7p 132 

“perpetual, 82, 290; primordial, r Titan 1 A é W/Z L895 197 survival, 41 : ; 
204, 215, 221ff, 269 “py Nel Siva, 81 Aas tins yourya, 243ff 

sacred-song (saman), 120 aie, a ie : skilfulness (daksa), 168 Soka Le oar a7, 103, 253 

sacred-work, 212, 228, 262, 266 19) ‘ ’ society, 42, 50, 103, 183ff, 203, 225, svarga, 103 

salvation, 175, 216 269; Hindu, 194; threefold swan, 121 

samiti, 192 sanan [Ou division, 194; Vedic, 141, 193ff sweat, 210 W.a-6 

346 {AY . Tag Me uy go Laviby . declawe 347 $0: na de lebron’ ‘ thunder lerbholf 


Mass hefvre 1 Suir7 - 


Stcr0- ti cal eins paw 


RR a 


were en, 


Ee 7a3e-—7 Die 
net bere 





Word and name index 


sweating, 211 
syllable, 246; holy, 220, 226 


symbol(s), 37, 131, 133, 224ff, 246ff, 


269, 279ff 
symphony, 232 


Tad ekam, 5 52570 


| &1 Sift/ 


293; born of, 210; contemplative 


/ exertion, 12, 33, 209; cosmic 
fe ele 9 creative fire, 97; cosmic energy, 
ne 51; creative contemplation, 21; 
a ag. yi 7, q- creative fervour, 168; 


explanation, 11ff, 33, 51ff, 97, 
317, n.14, 318, n.15; flame- 
power, 33, 168, 209; religious 
fervour, 210 

tat, 3, 280 

tejas, 168, 258, 324, n.76 

tension(s), 41, 111, 134, 151, 199, 
245, 288 

terror, 166ff 

_testimony, 10 

texture, 205 

theft, Soma’s, 230 

theophany, 29, 166, 216 

thought, 14, 33ff, 128, 220, 260ff; 
devotional, 211; ideal, 119; 
intuitive, 220 

thought-bestirrer, 95 

thread, 214, 244 

thunderbolt, 62, 95, 98, 130, 168 


“Wake YT! time, 47, 56, 59, 87, 206, 279 

SAA ae togetherness, 41, 108, 219, 247 

ides 57 token, 246, 254, 259, 269 

{ei 210 tongue, 29, 215, 236, 22H, ay 
totality, 185 /aiwna- inShG 


transcendent, 143, 186, 206, 246, 
250, 262, 282ff, 288, 294; 
immanent, 1, 4, 21, 187, 276ff; 
vehicle of, 256 
transcendental, 276 
transformation, 41, 58, 63, 88, 106, 
gt Ro) 114ff, 136, 139, 172ff, etc.; law of, 
/ 38, 4lff, 49ff, 82, etc.; process of, 
55 
transgression; see sin 


tapas, 54ff, 186, 205,|208ff) 227, 258, 


transition, 51 


26 
transmutation, 229, 258, 263ff 4 Sabuplit 


treasure(s), 29, 36, 131ff, 140, 173, 
176, 231, 233, 266; -granter, 236 

tree, 249ff, 265; of life, 208, 247ff, 
286 

tribute, 207, 238 ey ak 

trust, 181ff, 268 Trajphg ( hg (sua) 2s 

truth(s) (satya), 33, 37ff, 42, soft, | 
LODE 109) 1152-120) 125;133)°7s 
143ff, A48 Ef, 159, 165, 180,-183ff, 196 
209, 234ff, 237: act of, 190; 
cosmic,491; declaration of of, 190; 
and falsehood, 161; and ‘untruth, 
106; vision of Aq91 

truthfulness, 145 


(IPA ?S 





_lvastr, 98ff 


Unconditioned, see conditioned 

unconscious, 12, 21, 95, 155, 178 

uncreate, 16 

undeceivable, 120, 165 

understanding, 11, 180, 227, 244, 
247, 259ff, 275 

undifferentiation, 94, 113, 129 

undivided, 125 

unfoldment, 12, 21, 38, 48, 50ff, 
55ff, 59, 62ff, 89, 92, 100, 119 

union, 189, 196, 247, 264 ynharness Te 

unison, 119, 197 rae. 

unitive, 136 

units, 21, 42, 275, 289 

unity, 43, 143, 159, 206, 273 

universe, 10ff, 21, 31, 38, 40ff, 50, 
52ff, 56, etc. 

Unmanifest, 282 

untrue, 133 

untruth, 133, 147 

utterance(s), 238ff, 260, 267 


Vac, 25, 29, 80, 217, 240ff, 246, 287 

Vala, 130, 133, 163 

value(s), 33, 43ff, 109, 145ff, 162, 
185, 211, 227, 264; of heart, 227; 
judgment(s), 44, 50, 144; moral, 
43ff; Vedic, 185 

Vanaspati, 248ff 

Ree re VAAN 
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Speak } Truths ele | Y/ 


a 


apr ANarun 
lbh 





¥ 
vapour, 2 


A87 Thy Forse 
“O1ff, 105ff, 161tf 
Pyansiha(s), 16.19; 215, 265 
vehemence, 165 ) fb 22 Y 
vehicle, 249ff 
vengeance, 166 
venture, 186 
vessel, 214 
_vesture (vavri), 162 
vibration, 25, 240 
victim(s), 217, 249ff 
vigour, 260, 263 
violence, 85, 91; primeval 61ff 
Viraj, 81ff 
virgin, celestial 78 Ws oo 
vif, 73, 194ff 
vision, (dhih), 1, 2, 4, ohne 19ff, 
37, 50, 64, 78, 80ff,90}; 102, 119ff, 
128, 142, 164, 184ff, 194, 205, 
211ff, 229, etc.; ancestral, 32ff; 
cosmic, 108; mind-yoked, 236; 
unitary, 182; Vedic, 38, 44, 50, 
184ff, 198, 209; see also dhih 


Wis a Ty how visionary, 233 


, " oisrsti, 11 
lp P ae Vigsvakarman, 55, 65, 99 


vocation, 125 

voice, 146 

vrata, 100, 103ff, 193 

Vrtra, 61ff, 93, 112, 131ff, 136, 162ff 
vultures, 34 


292 


Geri? 
46Z 
Warp, 188, 215, 244 
_-water(s), 11ff, 71, 75, 91ff, 98, 104, 
avd yig, 116, 118, 131ff, 136, 149, 155, 
WES 162ff, 174, 207ff, etc.; cosmic, 161 
— waxing, waning, 63 
wealth, 192ff, 214, 262 
weave, 58 


MM and name index 


Fawelding, 96 


VAKIVAS 176, j77 well- being, 142, 188, 194 


AS, Cosine 4, 


els 4) 5 
fh hi a Y. es 
web, 111, 117, 128, 214, 244, 285 


¢ welfare, 195, 216 
well, 34 


wheel, 46ff, 198, 246 

whole, 48, 150, 164ff, 179ff, 183ff, 
191, 199 

wholeness, (sarvatati), 95, 110, 126, 
176, 179ff, 183ff, 188, 253, 288 

will, 54 winkirrg 170 

wisdom, 16, 28, 87, 140, 161, 211, 
235, 239, 259ff, etc. 

womb, 40, 46ff, 77, 84, 92, 120, 
130ff, 138, 140, 143, 178, 234, 245, 


wINGE id oie. (86 


Ciara. 


etc. Daine mrotlere werrr 
Avonder, 119 | 
wood, 11, 71, 116, 261 a 


woof, 60, 188 

word, 11, 25ff, 79ff, 95ff, 100, 146, 
173, 186, 217, 220, 226ff, 236ff, 
246, 297, n.13; secret, 232; see also 
vac 

work, sacred (apas), 206 

worship, 35ff, 134, 158, 186, 212, 
219, 236, 240, 254, 270, 274ff 

wrath, 18, 165ff, 170 

wrong, 129ff, 139ff, 146, 157, 171ff, 
183 


Yama, 16, 83, 138, 145, 186, 232, 265 
yajfa, 11, 12, 204, 207ff, 212, 220ff, 
224, 226, 239ff, 261, 269ff, 276, 290 
Ygegdrasill, 249 
yoga, 30, 211, 257 
yuga; see cycles 





a den VQLT 


3 fn rs 
Zodiac, 40, 43ff 
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* 





Word and name index 


oe «44 1 J rai 
G5 _-sacn fice“) N" 
purusa, 61ff,)82) 1787205, 208, 248ff, 
280, 287, 290, 303, n.23 \soué of 
plant 


Quiescence, 149 


Radiance, 168, 175, 258; see also tejas 
rain, 225 
ram, 94 
Ramakrisna, 3 
ratio, 240 
rational, 165, 240 
Rbhus, 114, 117 
realisation, 247 
reality, 56, 60ff, 126, 135, 143, 147, 
205, 215, 226, 228, 240, 253, 268 
reason, 240 
receptacle(s), 84, 88 
recognition, 166 
recomposition, 140 
reconciliation, 19 
recurrence, cyclic 47, 292; eternal, 
81, 188 
Aedeemer (kilbisasprt), 219 
redeeming, 246 
redemption, 251 
re-enactment, 206, 226 
reflect, 121 
reflection, 32, 39ff, 50, 60ff, 78, 82, 
88ff, 92, 126, 149, 157, 206, 223, 
etc. - 
ee ‘9 Teincarpalior 
psn f 
regulator, 41, 275 
release, 113, 136, 174, 177, 247 
remedies, 150, 166, 170 
remission, 155, 171 
renewal, 173, 206, 208, 237, 252 
repentance, 19, 106, 165, 172, 313, 
n.5 
repository, 77 
repulsion, 63 
resolution, 41, 185, 246, 252 
resonance, 240 
resplendence, power of; 259°: 
restoration, 151, 203 
resurrection, 19 


346 


retribution, 152, 157ff, 163, 170ff, 
175 4 
retrogression, 112 
revelation(s), 1ff, 10ff, 18ff, 22, 24 ff, me 
33;.37,/210, 214, 217th) 224,224; Si7 7. 45 
282; see also Sruti 
revenge, 18, 21 
reward, 144, 152, 156, 189 
rhythm, 4, 32, 45ff, 57ff, 64, 82, 106, 
115, 138, 185ff, 207, 213, 219, 240, 
247, 269 
riches, 214, 261, 263ff, 281 
right, 141ff; and wrong, 141, 144ff 
righteousness, 19, 50, 87, 105, 109ff, 
125, 144, 165, 180, 183, 188, 191ff 
ritual(s), 28, 35, 50, 102, 108, 117, 
121, 134, 146, 156, 169, 184, 186, 
ae: “he 7 rivers 
rivers, 95, 106, 113, 116, 188, 207 3gipgyi 4 
rock (adri), 23, 35, 95, 132 
role, 125, 186, 198, 216, 224, 229, 
237, 254, 260, etc. 
rta, all-supporting, 223; celestial, y: ,- ’ 
203; seicee desl Afuatiatte i ral bern y 
219; definition of, 38ff, 56, 285, 
327, n.19; dynamics of, 4iff, 50, 
73, 88, 289; heavenly, 223; path 
of, 44, 255; seat of, 45, 220ff, 235, 
243; sphere of, 40; supreme, 223: 
transcendent, 42, 276, 289; 24] 
universal, 43; wheel of, 44; womb 
of, 40, 235ff, 243, 245 
rta-visioned,/147, 188, 191 qv. 55 Aco 
ae 
———* / 
Sabha, 192 
sacrament, 217 


sacred, 207; (ness), 209, 218, 239 oh Ul i, & B 20 ae 183, 226ff 


ALP 
; 
fl A le 


sacrifice(s), 11, 42, 62, 65-6, 82, 89, - i ‘| 
145, 156f£, 185, 203ff; cosmic, !7!""" 
269; horse, 191, 320, n.36; human, 
317, n.7; inner, 212; integral, 206; 
perpetual, 82, 290; primordial, {)) fa)in" 


204, 215, 221ff, 269 foo nerd 
sacred-song (saman), 120 g 4) 
sacred-work, 212, 228, 262, 266 Yay 


salvation, 175, 216 oF 
samiti, 192 Samar {vy 


(20 


A gE 





* 


Word and name index 


se) 5 pie 2 Ay 
sarasvale £0 


sarvatati, 110, 188 _177-#0 B)4 fs \7eolidarity, 2, 71, 109, 119; 121, 184 


sat, and asat; 49, 51, 59ff, 64, 66, 
89, 102, 113, 191, 253, 265. 
bY satya 55ff, 293ff; see also truth MT 
—_Savitr, 104ff SloRai Samal? joy 
seal, 101, 209, 222 
seasons, 43, 47, 87, 91, 206, 222 
secret(s), 101, 138ff, 157, 246, 264, 
266 
~ see, 16, 210, 243 
(S, seed(s), 75, 82, 98, 138, 140, 145, 
LF" 209, 246 
seer(s), 10ff, 23ff, 28, 30, 37, 56, 131, 
188, 191, 194, 204, 235ff, etc. 
seer-poets, 27 
seership, 36, 236; golden age of, 35 
self, offering of, 261; pygmy, 262, 
287 
self-assertion, 113 
self-consciousness, 113 
self-discipline, 212 
self-gift, 213, 246 
self-offering, 185, 210 
self-perpetuation, 246 
self-sacrifice, 145 
selfishness, 163 
separation, 61, 64, 89, 134, 143, 176, 
247 
Og separative, 136, 148 
die 2 service, 108 
mr” ~—sseven, 32, 9f, 95, 101, 195 
share, 185 
| sharing, 42, 146 


/ 


ship, 181, 214 
sieve, 215, 226, 234, 244ff 


Soma, 220, 229f¢ 
song(s), 13, 25, 36, 104, 111, 120ff, 

196, 214ff, 221, etc. Song sairzene| 30 
soul, 208, 268, 303, n.23 5éoka lou 
sound, 11, 25, 32, 97, 139, 239ff, 252 

see also Vac 
sound-light, 241. CORO DOES \ gem ice 


PO ne, 


space, 21, 54, 75ff, 94, (20) 131, 177, Peraare. 
180, 233, 251; -maker, 93; time, 
16, 39, 76ff, 203, 234, 247, 252ff, 
277 
spaciousness, 176 
speech, 236, 240ff, 322, n.23 
speed, 245 
spells, 149 
spinning, 117, 214, 244 
spirit, 240, 259, 265, 267, 269, 279; 
evil-, 134; matter, 130, 213, 226 
splendour, 117, 119ff, 125ff, 187, 
258; solar, 23, 104, 244 
sruti, off, 14, 282; see also Revelation _ 
stability, 41 S| feel bs cei hea 7 a 
stallion, 246, 254 {Cor (D-36 paOs 
static, 40, 56 Thal wih (2 sowie (£/70t 
steed, 47 ei Gilianetr ed cxcdpel db Fe 
step(ping) down,/69, 80, 88 
strangle-hold, 290 
struggle, 166 
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sublimity, 184 

submission, 186 

substance, 12, 62, 187, primeval, 11; 
primordial, 12, 75, 118, 161 

Sidra, 195 


sin, 110, 132, 137, 140ff, 152, 165ff, 1! suffering, 133, 135, 143, 148, 152; 


ness, 188 7 
"! sinful, 133 ous aye sun, 12, 25, 36ff, 42ff, 113, 130ff, ¢ Truth 26 
sinless, 174ff wgdecks eit 140, 153, 163, 178, 189, etc. 


sinlessness, 180, 189 
sinner(s), 106, 110, 153, 161, 165, 
4 Wl plo) 197 
Siva, 81 An Abe 
skilfulness (daksa), 168 Sloka Loy 
society, 42, 50, 103, 183ff, 203, 225, 
269; Hindu, 194; threefold 
division, 194; Vedic, 141, 193ff 
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sun-eyed, 13, 236, 243, 251, 253, 258 Sur concealg 
Supreme, 251 ATR 7p 137 
survival, 41 ; ‘ 
yourya, 243ff 
svar, 87, 103, 253 
svarga, 103 
swan, 121 : 
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sweating, 211 transition, 51 by £ aba 0 vapour, 2 487 The Force web, 111, 117, 128, 214, 244, 285 
syllable, 246; holy, 220, 226 transmutation, 229, 258, 263i YUP Narunay 91ff, 105ff, 16lff Hg, wwelding, 96 
symbol(s), 37, 131, 133, 224ff, 246ff, treasure(s), 29, 36, 131ff, 140, 173, W46 Pyasistha(s), 16, 19, 215, 265 “e welfare, 195, 216 
269727 9ff 176, 231, 233, 266; -granter, 236 vehemence, 165 Way bh. 9r% well, 34 
symphony, 232 tree, 249ff, 265; of life, 208, 247ff, vehicle, 249ff VAFIVAS 176,177 well-being, 142, 188, 194 
Y- 286 vengeance, 166 wheel, 46ff, 198, 246 
, pen hh ff, 183ff 
_ -‘Tad ekam, 87 52, 70 : tribute, 207, 238 i Fey) ae Ventures: 186 whole, 48, 150, 164ff, 179ff, ' 
aiff / tapas, 54ff, 186, 205,/208¢4 227, 258, trust, 181ff, 268 MAP MAM) #9 | ea. oa 191, 199 
{ / 293; born of, 210; contemplative truth(s) (satya), 33, 37ff, 42, 55ff, | ipan _vesture (vavri), 162 wholeness, (sarvatati), 95, 110, ay ae 
P 318 1. iF exertion, 12, 33, 209; cosmic 101ff, 109, 115, 120, 125, 133, | vibration, 25, 240 176, 179ff, 183ff, 188, ke 28 ce 257) 
EN creative fire, 97; cosmic energy, 143ff, A48ff, 159, 165, 180,-1836f, 196 | victim(s), 217, 249ff will, 54 winRi74 170 wi ddr 
Gov 51; creative contemplation, 21; 209, 234ff, 237; act of, 190; ~ vigour, 260, 263 wisdom, 16, 28, 87, 140, 161, 211, 
Re dt Vid. nieve femvour ee; cosmic 1491; declaration of, 190; violence, 85, 91; primeval 61ff 235, 239, 259ff, etc. 
467 explanation, 11ff, 33, 51ff, 97, and falsehood, 1 161; and | antruth, Viraj, 81 ff womb Be Re ae ae 
317, n.14, 318, n.15; flame- 106; vision of, 191 Pe SO Ay virgin, celestial 78 54 I eo! 
power, 33, 168, 209; religious truthfulness, 145 Speak 1h Iruth eo m he 73, 194ff AN, Ye epeiins et, etc. SLUT protherce werrr 
fervour, 210 _lvastr, 98ff vision, (dhih), 1, 2, 4, 9, oe 19ff, Avonder, JA9 
lat, 3, 280 37, 50, 64, 78, 80ff,0) 102, 119ff, | wood, 11, 71, 116, 261 
fejas, 168, 258, 324, n.76 Unconditioned, see conditioned 128, 142, 164, 184ff, 194, 205, woof, 60, 188 
tension(s), 41, 111, 134, 151, 199, unconscious, 12, 21, 95, 155, 178 292 2116€, 229, etc.; ancestral, 32ff; word, 11, 25ff, 79ff, 95ff, 100, 146, 
245, 288 uncreate, 16 ~~~ cosmic, 108; mind-yoked, 236; 173, 186, 217, 220, 226ff, 236ff, 


terror, 166ff 


testimony, 10 
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texture, 205 


55 
transgression; see sin 


undeceivable, 120, 165 
understanding, 11, 180, 227, 244, 
247, 259ff, 275 


43ff; Vedic, 185 





unitary, 182; Vedic, 38, 44, 50, 
184ff, 198, 209; see also dhih 


Vis Wa Ty haw visionary, 233 


246, 297, n.13; secret, 232; see also 
vac 

work, sacred (apas), 206 

worship, 35ff, 134, 158, 186, 212, 





theft, Soma’s, 230 undifferentiation, 94, 113, 129 ey " visrsti, 11 
theophany, 29, 166, 216 undivided, 125 fap a Vigvakarman, 55, 65, 99 219, 236, 240, 254, 270, 274ff 
thought, 14, 33ff, 128, 220, 260ff; unfoldment, 12, 21, 38, 48, 50ff, Vocation 125 wrath, 18, 165ff, 170 
devotional, 211; ideal, 119; 55ff, 59, 62ff, 89, 92, 100, 119 voice, 146 wrong, 129ff, 139ff, 146, 157, 171ff, 
intuitive, 220 union, 189, 196, 247, 264 ynharness uke vrata, 100, 103ff, 193 183 
thought-bestirrer, 95 unison, 119, 197 Oe aay | derive? Vrtra, 61ff, 93, 112, 131ff, 136, 162ff 
thread, 214, 244 unitive, 136 162 vultures, 34 Yama, 16, 83, 138, 145, 186, 232, 265 
a 17 thunderbolt, 62, 95, 98, 130, 168 units, 21, 42, 275, 289 1 yajha, 11, 12, 204, 207ff, 212, 220ff, 
dale time, 47, 56, 59, 87, 206, 279 unity, 43, 143, 159, 206, 273 Warp, 188, 215, 244 224, 226, 239ff, 261, 269ff, 276, 290 
BEA oe togetherness, 41, 108, 219, 247 universe, 10ff, 21, 31, 38, 40ff, 50, | ~-water(s), 11ff, 71, 75, 91ff, 98, 104, Ygedrasill, 249 
aes > / token, 246, 254, 259, 269 aah, 52ff, 56, etc. Baro ia, 116, 118, 131ff, 136, 149, 155; yoga, 30, 211, 257 Tr 
4 Bie 210 tongue, 29, 215, 236, 242 415 00 Unmanifest, 282 “G) -162ff, 174, 207ff, etc.; cosmic, 161 yuga; see cycles yor 1 P pu YCQUT2 
' totality, 185 Vaiwie FOS 9b untrue, 133 aor waxing, waning, 63 : yr: 305 p 7? 2A 
transcendent, 143, 186, 206, 246, untruth, 133, 147 wealth, 192ff, 214, 262 
250, 262, 282ff, 288, 294; utterance(s), 238ff, 260, 267 | weave, 58 Zodiac, 40, 43ff 
immanent, 1, 4, 21, 187, 276ff; ( 
vehicle of, 256 Vac, 25, 29, 80, 217, 240ff, 246, 287 | 
transcendental, 276 Vala, 130, 133, 163 
transformation, 41, 58, 63, 88, 106, — value(s), 33, 43ff, 109, 145ff, 162, | 
AQ yi Ro 114ff, 136, 139, 172ff, etc.; law of, 185, 211, 227, 264; of heart, 227; 
Nit Sf 38, 41ff, 49ff, 82, etc.; process of, judgment(s), 44, 50, 144; moral, 
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